FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


AUOJ-UST,  1861. 


A  Dominican  tnonk,  whose  eloquence 
lias  for  the  first  time  raised  a  Brother  of 
his  Order  to  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of 
France — an  historian  and  state.sman  to 
whom  in  politics  Alexis  dcTocqueville  had 
been  habitually  oppo-sed — a  friend  who  had 
shared  for  thirty  years  his  affections,  his 
thoughts,  and  almost  every  incident  of  his 
life,  nave  within  the  last  few  weeks  pro¬ 
nounced  and  recorded  their  homage  to 
this  illustrious  and  virtuous  man,  Mhose 

*  (EuvreK  et  Corrmpondanre  in'diUn  {f  Alfri* 
lie  ToeqiifvilU,  puhlifet  et  prfr^d^et  (Tune  Notice. 
Par  Gi'.stavk  de  Beaumont,  Meiiibre  de  l’In!<titut. 
2  tomcA  Paris.  1860. 

Dierour*  de  reception  d  FAeadhaie  Franenue.  Par 
Ic  R.  P.  H.  P.  Laooruaire,  dcs  Fr^re8  Piocheurs, 
Ic  24  .lanivcr,  1861.  Paris. 

Dieeoure  de  M.  Ghtixoi,  Directenr  de  P  AeadMie 
Pranfaiee,  en  reponee  au  Diteour*  prononce  par  M. 
Laeordaire  pottr  ea  r^ption  A  V AeademieFrancaiee. 
Paris.  1861. 
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premature  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to 
letters,  to  his  country,  to  those  who  loved 
him,  and  to  the  age. 

Xothing  is  more  diverse  than  the  points 
from  which  those  eminent  persons  ap¬ 
proached  their  common  subject — nothing 
more  unlike  than  the  distinctive  features 
most  attractive  to  each  of  them  in  M.  do 
Tocqueville’s  character ;  yet  such  was  the 
simplicity,  the  truth,  the  native  beauty  of 
his  mind,  that  voices  of  different  tones 
blend  in  perfect  harmony  over  his  tomb, 
and  the  monument  which  adorns  it,  though 
raised  by  many  hands,  is  of  one  concep¬ 
tion  and  design.  Perhaps  of  the  three 
writers  wliose  names  wo  have  cited. 
Father  Laeordaire  has  best  succeeded  in 
tracing  and  e.Npressing,  by  the  light  of  his 
own  genius,  the  extraordinary  elevation 
and  moral  dignity  of  M.  de  Tocquovillc’s 
life.  The  partM.  Guizot  had  to  perform  in 
28 
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l>i8  official  capacity  as  the  Director  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  of  a  more  modest 
kind,  and  with  his  usual  goo<l  taste  he  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  it,  dwelling  less  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  separated  him  from 
M.  de  Tocqueville  in  j)ubHc  life  than  on 
the  principles  which  united  them  in  a 
common  love  of  literature,  philosophy, 
and  freedom.  But  M.  de  Beaumont’s 
biographical  notice  of  his  friend,  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  is  by  a  selection  from  his  pri- 1 
vate  letters  and  by  some  unpublished  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  works,  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  memori.al  we  as  yet  possess  of 
him.  M.  de  Beaumont  has  executed  this 
task  with  a  co'nseientious  desire  to  present 
to  the  world  a  fair  and  accurate  portrait 
of  the  man  he  loved.  He  has  abstained 
from  needless  and  intrusive  panegyric, 
lie  has  contented  himself  with  a  guarded 
selection  from  the  papers  placivl  in  his 
hands.  He  has  carefully  avoided  .all  that 
could  wound  personal  sensitiveness,  .and 
he  has  performed  a  very  difficult  part 
with  skill  and  good  taste.  The  book  has 
excited  a  degree  of  attention  in  France 
not  oommoniy  bestowed  in  these  d.ays 
upon  publications  of  so  serious  a  charac¬ 
ter,  an  e<lltion  of  four  thousand  copies 
leaving  been  rapidly  sold;  and  we  Iwave 
no  doubt  that  it  will  retain  its  place  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
modern  biography. 

But  whilst  we  share  the  gratificjition 
which  this  publication  has  excited,  and 
\vc  rejoice  to  mark  so  strong  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  France  to  do  honor  to  the  exalted 
qualities  of  a  m.an  who  lived  .above  his 
age,  it  must  in  candor  be  .admitted  that 
M.  de  Bejiumont  has  not  escaped  all  the 
inconveniences  of  contemporarj'  biogra¬ 
phy.  When  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
man  is  written  within  a  few  mouths  of 
his  death  by  those  who  have  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  private 
incidents  of  his  doniestic  circle  will  as¬ 
sume  an  excessive  degree  of  importance, 
whilst  the  principles  which  regulated  his 
public  conduct,  and  even  the  public  events 
in  which  he  took  part,  can  not  be  fully 
•and  completely  explained.  No  one  will 
read  without  afiectionate  interest  the 
expressions,  which  altound  in  these  vol¬ 
umes,  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  devotion 
to  his  wife,  his  father,  and  his  friends.  In 
these  relations  he  was  a  model  of  tender- 
ness  and  fidelity  ;  and  happily  for  himself, 
the  ties  of  domestic  life  and  friendship 
filled  a  larger  space  in  his  existence  than 


the  pursuit  of  literary  fame  or  the  efibrts 
of  political  ambition.  But  posterity,  re¬ 
garding  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  and  accomplishe<l  writers  of  this 
century,  will  naturally  look  r.ather  to  his 
public  life  than  to  his  private  virtues 
And  in  this  respect  the  volumes  before  us 
leave  the  tale  of  his  life  untold. 

He  exclaimed  in  early  youth  to  his  inti-‘ 
mate  friend,  who  is  now  his  biographer: 
“  II  n’y  a  pas  a  dire,  c’(‘St  thomme  poli¬ 
tique  qu’il  faut  faire  en  nous.”  His  stu¬ 
dies,  his  journeys,  his  pursuits  M'cre  already 
directed  to  a  life  of  jiolitical  action.  He 
engaged  in  politics  with  m.atchless  ardor, 
and  w’ith  an  ambition  the  more  intense 
th.at  it  was  absolutely  free  from  the  slight¬ 
est  taint  of  personal  interest.  He  pur¬ 
sued  this  noble  enterprise  for  fifteen  years, 
in  the  contests  of  parliamentary'  debate, 
in  the  paroxysms  of  revolution,  in  the  ranks 
of  a  constituent  .assembly,  in  the  service 
of  the  President  of  the  Ucpublic,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  dc)»artment  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  witnesse^l  the  catastrophe 
which  extinguished  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  realized  the  darkest  of  his 
own  marvelous  predictions ;  but  subjec¬ 
tion  to  despotic  pow’cr  wasted  him  like  an 
incnr.able  disease,  .and  .amongst  the  causes 
which  doubtless  contributed  to  exhaust  his 
delicate  .and  sensitive  frame,  was  the  ever 
recurring  thought  th.at  ho  who  survives 
the  freedom  .and  the  dignity  of  his  coun¬ 
try  has  already  lived  too  long.  Some 
traces  of  these  feelings  in.ay'  be  found  in 
M.  de  Beaumont’s  volumes ;  indeed,  they 
pervade  every  letter  in  the  latter  portion 
of  this  collection ;  but  of  the  political 
events  and  opinions  cxmnected  with  these 
passionate  seutimonts  wo  find  scarcely 
any  record.  Since  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  a  thick  d.arkness  h.as  set¬ 
tled  over  the  history  of  the  French  nation. 
Men  have  learned  to  whisper  their  opin¬ 
ions.  The  former  divisions  of  party  ap¬ 
pear  ludicrous  and  mischievous,  when 
they  are  me.asured  by  that  gre.at  ch.asm 
which  yawns  between  Imperial  despotism 
and  constitutional  freedom.  Those  who, 
like  M.  de  Tocqueville  himself,  have  actu¬ 
ally  written  a  record  of  the  politic.al  events 
in  which  they  took  part,  bury  their  manu¬ 
scripts  or  deposit  them  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  till  better  times  shall  vin<licate  the 
rights  of  history.  Thus  .although  wo  can 
not  admit  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as 
Tocqueville  has  been  .adequately  written, 
as  long  as  the  strongest  of  his  opinions 
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.ind  the  most  notable  of  his  actions  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  we  must  be  content 
tor  the  present  with  what  dc  Beau¬ 
mont  has  given  us,  and  with  the  promise 
lliat  at  some  future  period  Toequeville’s 
political  corres|X)n(lence  will  also  be  made 
known  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  private  details  of  M.  de  Toeque- 
ville's  birth,  parentage,  and  connections 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes 
j)Owerfully  contribute  to  explain  the  true 
bearing  of  his  political  opinions ;  and  this 
is  the  chief  result  which  the  public  can 
draw  from  so  uneventful  a  biography.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  uninqmrtant  result,  if 
it  removes  a  misconception  which  has 
very  generallj^  prevailed  as  to  the  spirit 
and  design  ot  his  principal  writings.  Be¬ 
cause  M.  de  Tooqueville  based  his  literary 
and  political  reputation  on  the  study  of 
democracy  and  democratic  institutions,  it 
was  hastily  inferred  that  these  institutions 
Avere  the  object  of  his  own  predilections. 
Because  he  described  with  perfect  impar¬ 
tiality  the  means  by  which  the  American 
jieoplo  appeared  to  have  succeeded  in 
combining  a  highly  democratic  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  with  a  free  and  regular  government, 
it  was  supposed  that  lil.  de  Tocqueville 
carried  a  love  of  democracy  to  the  length 
of  republicanism.  Even  among  some  of 
his  intimate  friends  an  opinion  existeil  that 
his  political  principles  had  in  them  some¬ 
thing  extreme  and  revolutionary,  and  his 
own  family,  ardently  atbiched  to  the  roy¬ 
alist  party  in  France,  were  half  alarmed 
at  the  audacity  and  the  fame  of  the  most 
illustrious  member  of  their  house.  The 
truth  is,  that  his  celebrated  book  on 
AmericJin  democracy  had,  as  M.  Guizot 
remarks  in  his  address,  the  singular  good 
fortune  to  find  equal  lavor  in  the  eyes  of 
opposite  parties.  It  was  hailed  with  equal 
satisfaction  by  the  ardent  friends  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  by  those  who  dread  the 
exclusive  ]»rodominance  of  democratic 
power.  The  former  were  gratified  by  lil. 
de  Tocqueville’s  admission  of  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  this  great  element  in  modern 
societies,  and  by  his  prediction  of  its 
future  dominion  over  the  world ;  the 
latter  were  no  less  struck  by  the  acute¬ 
ness  with  which  he  pointed  out  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  favor  absolute  government,  and 
to  degrade  the  noblest  faculties  of  man. 
His  doctrine  of  the  universal  extension 
of  social  equality  was  applauded  by  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Grote ;  his  doctrine  of  the 


tyranny  of  democratic  majorities  wa.s 
quoted  with  extraordinary  effect  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  great  party  of  conser¬ 
vative  resistance,  after  the  popular  move¬ 
ment  of  1832.  But  no  party  objects  what¬ 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  M.deTocquo- 
ville  himself.  Even  in  this  controversy, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
business  of  his  life,  because  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  man  that  the 
fate  and  freedom  of  the  world  depend 
on  it,  he  maintained  an  inviolable  impar¬ 
tiality,  the  more  difficult  and  meritorious 
that  his  person.al  sympathies  inclined  to 
the  cause  of  aristocracy,  .although  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  profound  political  observations 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  government  was  irreparably  lost, 
jind  that  democracy  must  hereafter  be 
mistress  of  the  world.  This  apparent  con- 
tr.adiclion  w.as  |)c*rfectly  well  explained  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Stoffels, 
which  deserves  to  be  cited.  Stofiels  had 
im.agined  that  the  tendency  of  his  theo¬ 
ries  was  radical  and  almost  revolutionary  ; 
ho  replieil  that  his  love  of  liberty  was 
tfcm|)ered  by  so  great  a  re8|)cct  for  justice, 
and  so  genuine  a  love  of  law  and  order, 
th.at  he  might  fairly  j»ass  for  a  Liberal  of 
a  new  sort,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
most  of  the  democrats  of  the  time. 

“The  political  object  of  the  work  is  this  :  I 
have  sought  to  show  what  a  democratic  people 
is  in  oiir  days,  and  by  this  delineation,  executed 
with  rigorous  acctintcy,  my  design  has  been  to 
produce  a  twofold  effect  on  my  cotemporaries.  To 
those  who  make  to  themselves  an  ideal  democ¬ 
racy,  a  brilliaut  vision  which  they  think  it  easy 
to  realize,  I  undertake  to  show  tltat  they  have 
arrayed  their  picture  in  false  colors :  that  the 
democratic  government  they  advocate,  if  it  be 
of  real  advantage  to  those  who  can  support 
it,  has  not  the  lofty  features  they  ascribe  to 
it;  and,  moreover,  that  this  government  can 
only  Iw  maintained  on  certain  conditions  of  in¬ 
telligence,  private  morality,  and  religious  faith, 
whicli  we  do  not  jtossess;  and  that  its  polit¬ 
ical  results  are  not  to  be  obtained  without 
labor.  To  those  for  whom  the  word  ‘  democ- 
ra('y  ’  is  synonymous  with  disturbance,  anarchy, 
spoliation  and  murder,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  government  of  democracy  may 
be  reconciled  with  respect  for  property,  with 
deference  for  riglits,  with  safety  to  freedom, 
with  reverence  to  religion  ;  that  if  democratic 
government  is  less  favorable  than  another  to 
some  of  the  finer  parts  of  human  nature,  it 
has  also  groat  and  noble  elements;  and  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  shed  a 
lesser  grade  of  happiness  on  the  totality  of 
mankind,  not  to  combine  a  greater  share  of  it 
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on  a  smaller  number,  or  to  raise  the  few  to  the 
verge  of  perfection.  I  have  undertaken  to  de¬ 
monstrate  to  them  that  whatever  their  opinion 
on  this  point  may  be,  it  is  too  late  to  deliberate, 
that  society  is  advancing  and  dragging  them 
along  with  itself  toward  equality  of  conditions; 
that  the  sole  remaining  alternative  lies  between 
evils  henceforth  inevitable ;  that  the  question  is  , 
not  whether  aristocracy  or  democracy  can  Ije  I 
maintained,  but  whether  we  are  to  live  under  a 
democratic  society  devoid  indeed  of  poetry  and 
greatness,  but  at  least  orderly  and  moral,  or 
under  a  democratic  society,  lawless  and  de¬ 
praved,  abandone<l  to  the  frenzy  of  revolution, 
or  subjected  to  a  yoke  heavier  than  any  of  those  I 
which  have  cru.shed  mankind  since  the  fall  of  ! 
the  Roman  Empire.  I  have  sought  to  calm  the 
ardor  of  the  former  class  of  persons,  and,  with¬ 
out  discouragement,  to  point  out  the  only  path  , 
I>efore  them.  I  have  sought  to  allay  the  terrors 
of  the  latter,  and  to  bend  their  minds  to  the 
idea  of  an  inevitable  future,  so  that  with  less 
impetuosit}'  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  resistance  j 
on  the  o&er,  the  world  may  advance  more  | 
peaceably  to  the  necessary  fulfillment  of  its  1 
destiny.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  ' 
l>ook  ;  an  idea  which  connects  all  its  other  ideas  | 
in  a  single  web,  and  which  you  ought  to  have  i 
discern^  more  clearly  than  you  have  done. 
There  are,  however,  as  yet  very  few  persons 
who  understand  it  Many  people  of  opposite 
opinions  are  pleased  witJj  it,  not  because  they 
understand  me,  but  because  they  find  in  my 
book,  considered  on  one  side  only,  certain  ar-  j 
guments  fiivorable  to  their  own  passion  of  the  | 
moment.  But  I  have  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  every  body 
will  see  clearly  what  a  few  only  perceive  at 
present”  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.) 

Perhaps  even  now  that  tlay  predicted 
by  the  author  lias  not  yet  entirely  ar¬ 
rived.  The  book  itself,  far  from  having 
suffered  from  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  gained  in  authority  and  in¬ 
terest  from  the  inexhaustible  depth,  the 
unflinching  truth,  and  the  extraordinary 
foresight  which  are  its  characteristic.s.  It 
i.s,  and  it  will  remain,  by  far  the  greatest 
work  of  political  philoso})hy  of  this  ago, 
for  it  embraces  futurity  itself,  and  that 
with  no  uncertain  range.  But  the  world 
has  not  yet  entirely  taken  the  full  mea¬ 
sure  of  it,  and  the  deeper  insight  which 
these  biographical  details  may  give  into 
the  purpose  of  the  author  are  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  more  thorough  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  his  design. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  English  friends, 
Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  he  expresses  with 
greater  precision  his  own  personal  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  undertaking : 

“  People  want  to  make  me  a  party  man,  which 


I  I  am  not  They  ascribe  to  me  passions  when  I 
have  only  opinions,  or  rather  but  one  passion, 
the  love  of  freedom  and  of  human  dignity.  All 
[  forms  of  government  are  in  my  eyes  but  means 
to  satisfy  this  sacred  and  lawful  po-ssion  of  man. 
Democratic  and  aristocratic  prejudices  are  al¬ 
ternately  ascribed  to  me.  I  should  perhaps 
have  had  these  or  tho.se  had  I  been  boni 
in  another  century  or  in  another  country ; 
but  the  accident  of  my  birth  has  ea.sily 
enabled  me  to  defend  myself  against  either 
tendency.  I  came  into  the  world  at  the  end 
of  a  long  revolution,  which,  after  having  de¬ 
stroyed  the  former  state  of  things,  had  created 
nothing  lasting  in  its  place.  Aristocracy  was 
already  dead  when  I  began  to  live,  and  democ¬ 
racy  was  not  yet  in  existence.  Xo  instinct, 
therefore,  impelled  me  blindly  toward  one  or 
the  other.  I  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  country 
which  had  been  for  forty  years  trying  every 
thing  and  stopping  definitively  at  nothing.  I 
was  not,  therefore,  easily  addicte<l  to  political 
illusions.  Belonging  myself  to  the  old  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  my  country,  I  had  no  natural  hatred  or 
jealousy  of  aristocracy  ;  nor  had  I  any  natural 
love  of  it,  for  people  only  attach  themselves  to 
what  is  in  existence.  I  was  near  enough  to 
judge  it  with  knowledge,  far  enough  to  judge  it 
without  pas-sion.  The  .same  may  be  said  of  the 
democratic  element  No  interest  gave  mo  a  na¬ 
tural  or  neces.sary  propensity  to  democracy  ;  nor 
had  democracy  inflicted  on  me  any  personal  in¬ 
jury.  I  had  no  particular  motive  to  love  it  or 
to  hate  it,  independently  of  my  oern  reason.  In 
a  word,  I  was  so  well  balanced  between  the 
past  and  the  future,  that  I  did  not  feel  myself 
naturally  and  instinctively  drawn  toward  one 
or  the  other,  and  it  was  no  great  effort  to  me  to 
take  a  tranquil  survey  of  both  sides.”  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  70.) 

The  maintenance  of  this  state  of  philo¬ 
sophical  impartiality,  widely  remote  from 
indifference,  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  M.  de  Toequeville  through  life,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  He  was,  as  an  ingenious  member 
of  our  confraternity  expreases  it,  essen¬ 
tially  “  binocular  he  saw  correctly,  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  the  object  in  two  positions 
at  once,  the  angle  of  one  point  of  vision 
correcting  the  obliquity  of  the  other. 
But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute 
this  singular  rectitude  of  judgment  to  the 
skill  w’ith  which  he  preserved  the  balance 
between  liis  sympathies  and  his  under¬ 
standing  th.an  to  the  absence  of  those  pas¬ 
sions  to  which  other  men  are  more  .apt 
to  yield.  A  few  details  of  his  earlier  life 
will  explain  our  meaning. 

The  family  of  Clerel,  or,  as  it  w.as  an¬ 
ciently  spelt,  Clarel,  h.as  been  established 
for  many  centuries  in  the  peninsula  of  the 
Coteiitiu,  on  the  Norman  coast,  and  the 
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village  and  lands  of  Tocqueville  give 
them  their  territorial  designation.  The 
CIcrels  figure  in  the  roll  of  IJattle  Abbey, 
among  the  companions  of  the  conqueror, 
for  an  extraordinary  number  of  tlie  gal 
lant  Norniiui  .adventurers  who  overran 
IJritain,  and  filled  the  world  with  their 
exploits,  drew  their  first  breath  in  some 
manor-house  of  this  district.  Tr.adition 
indeed  relates  that  the  village  of  Toc(jue- 
ville  owed  its  name  to  a  Norni.an  chiet,  or 
sea-rover,  called  Toki,  whose  tumulus 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  chateau :  and  certainly  this 
|)olnt  commands  a  v.ast  r.ange  of  sea  and  | 
land  of  no  common  historic  interest — hard  , 
by,  Harfleur,  now  a  neglected  iK)rt,  but  j 
once  famous  in  the  annals  of  English  roy¬ 
alty  and  English  wars ;  to  the  east,  the  | 
Hogue  ;  to  the  west  Cherbourg.  On  this  | 
spot  the  seigneurs  of  Tocqueville  have 
dwelt  for  many  generations,  le.ading  the 
life  of  the  country  gentleman  of  France 
before  the  llevolntion,  alw-ays  ready  to 
pay  their  debt  to  their  country  with  their 
blood,  for  their  descendant  relates  in  one 
of  these  letters  that  his  grandfather  and 
his  great  uncle  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle  or  died  of  their  wounds ;  seeking 
their  amusements  in  field-sports  or  in  the 
neighboring  county-town  of  Valognes; 
proud  of  their  gentle  descent,  though  not  j 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  highest ' 
order  of  the  French  nobility.  Their  ac- 1 
tual  residence  at  Tocqueville  dates  from 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  j 
Before  that  time  the  Clerels  lived  on  an 
estate  at  Rampan  near  St.  L6,  and  the  ' 
family  was  known  as  Clerel  de  Karnpan.  i 
Several  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Rampan  I 
figure  in  the  annals  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rouen  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
:is  the  spirit  and  learning  of  the  French 
provincial  magistracy — the  old  Parlia¬ 
mentary  spirit — was  the  very  salt  of  the 
n.ation,  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  it 
m.ay  be  said  that  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
inherited  the  qualities  for  which  this  or- 
<ler  of  men  w.as  justly  conspicuous.  But 
when  he  himself  went  to  the  bar,  an  old 
country  neighbor,  well  versed  in  Norman 
petligrees,  the  Countess  de  Blangy,  who 
had  inherited  the  domain  of  the  Al)b6  St. 
Pierre  in  the  same  district,  said  to  the 
young  stagiaire :  “  Souvenez  vous,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  que  votre  famille  a  toujours  ete  de 
la  noblesse  d’epce,”  She  was  right  in 
)K)int  of  fact.  The  Clerels  had  always  I 
been  soldiers,  and  long  before  1789  the  I 


family  bore  the  title  of  Count.  That 
title,  subsecjuently  conferred  by  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  father  of  Alexis,  was  no 
more  than  the  recognition  of  an  ancient 
distinction.  It  is  still  borne  by  the  elder 
brother  and  representative  of  the  house, 
but  Alexis  himself  always  refused  to 
adopt  it,  and  he  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  M.adame  Swtehine,  that  titles 
had  long  .ago  lost  in  his  estimation  and  in 
France  .all  mc.aning  and  .all  value. 

The  Chateau  de  Tocqueville  consisted 
originally  of  wh.at  might  be  termed,  north 
of  the  Tweed,  a  peel-house,  fianked  by  a 
huge  tower  of  enormous  solidity,  and  this 
part  of  the  edifice  is  probably  as  old  .as 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  Such  w.as  the 
type  of  the  Norman  manor-house  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  when  the  gentry 
of  the  Cotentin  had  ceased  to  dread  the 
incursions  of  English  marauders,  their 
houses  expanded,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  the  chateau  was  considerably 
enlarged.  A  quadrangle  was  built,  u  hich 
served  partly  for  the  residence  of  the 
family,  and  partly  for  farm-buildings,  the 
windows  looking  out  on  the  farm-yard  in 
the  middle.  A  large  dove-cote,  though 
now  guiltless  of  pigeons,  still  marks  the 
ancient  .seignori.al  right  of  the  lord  to 
keep  his  pigeons  at  the  cxj)ense  of  Ids 
peasantry ;  and  a  stain  over  the  door  in- 
dic.ates  the  spot  from  which  the  revolution 
of  ’93  tore  the  escutcheon  of  the  family. 
The  quadrangle  has  made  way  for  the 
convenience  of  a  modern  approach,  and 
the  old  chateau  has  assumed  the  elegance 
of  a  mansion  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
but  every  stone  of  it  tells  of  the  p.ast. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  residence  by  a  family  arrange¬ 
ment  in  1837.  He  speaks  of  it  in  one  of 
his  letters  .at  th.at  time  as  “  mon  pauvre 
vier.x  Tocqueville,”  a  sort  of  big  farm¬ 
house,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
half  a  century.  Indeed  at  that  time  the 
floors  were  gone,  and  the  roof  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  though  h.appily  the  old  “  girouette 
feodale  ”  still  turned  on  the  big  tower. 
But  its  aspect  w.as  speedily  changed ;  it 
became  for  the  next  twenty  years  the 
scene  of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness, 
and  of  never-failing  rural  interests,  a  re¬ 
pose  after  the  contests  of  political  life,  a 
retreat  in  the  dark  hour  of  n.ational  .adver¬ 
sity,  .and  the  scene  of  liter.ary  labor,  of 
liberal  hospitality,  of  counsel  and  consola¬ 
tion  to  all  needing  or  asking  them.  But 
we  are  anticipating  the  course  of  events. 
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At  an  early  age  the  father  of  Alexis  en¬ 
tered  into  possession  of  this  inheritance, 
then  surroimded  with  all  its  seignorial 
rights,  and  contracted  a  marriage  with 
Mdlle.  Lcpeletier  de  Rosambo,  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  M.  de  Maleshorbos.  The 
marriage  was  celebrateil  at  Malesherbes 
in  1793  ;  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  wo  derive  this  information  from  the 
lively  recollections  of  an  eminent  man, 
who  was  present  at  the  nuptials,  and 
danced  on  that  occasion  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life.  We  need  hardly  add  that 
there  is  but  one  person  now  alive  to 
whom  this  description  can  apply,  and  that 
we  refer  to  the  Lyndhurst  of  France, 
Chancellor  Pasquier,  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  memory  and  his  wit.  This  connection 
with  a  house  so  distinguished  as  that  of 
the  Lamoignons  proves  the  consideration 
at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  Clerels  of 
Tocqueville.*  The  life  of  M.  de  Males¬ 
herbes  was  patriarchal.  Disgraced  by 
the  Court,  though  adored  by  the  n.ation 
and  venerjited  by  Europe,  he  too  had  re¬ 
tired  to  his  country  residence,  and  devot¬ 
ed  his  leisure  to  the  improvement  of  .agri¬ 
culture  and  the  introduction  of  rare  trees, 
until  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  recalled 
him  to  the  side  of  that  ma.ster  whom  he 
had  sought  in  vain  to  counsel.  The  de- 
iense  of  Louis  XVI.  by  M.  de  Males¬ 
herbes  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
his  sublime  attachment  to  the  King  in 
th.at  tremendous  hour,  is  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  event  of  his  life,  but  the  whole 
course  of  it  had  been  equally  great  and 
pure.  It  was  he  who  a.ssertecl  in  1771,  in 
the  language  of  a  remonstrance  Avhich  his 
great-grandson  would  not  have  disavowed, 
“that  the  right  of  self  government  be¬ 
longs  to  every  body  and  every  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  right  of  nature  and  a  right 
of  reason  ;  that  since  powerful  ministers 
h.ad  made  it  a  matter  of  ]>olitic.al  ju  inci- 
jde  not  to  allow  a  Xation.al  Assembly  to 
be  convoked,  they  had  come  .at  last  to 
quash  the  deliberations  of  a  village,  and 
th.at  a  government  had  been  introduced 


*  M.  de  Tocqueville's  connection  witli  tlic  old 
Marquese  d'Aguc8.seau  was  also  by  his  mother's 
side,  Madame  d’Aguesseiiu  being  one  of  the  three 
danghters  in  whom  the  Lamoignon  family  expired. 
One  of  her  aiaters  married  Count  Mold's  father,  and 
the  other  M.  Feydeaa  de  Brou.  The  paternal  grand¬ 
father  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  married  Mdlle.  de 
Damas  Crux,  whence  the  Duke  de  Dama.s  was  his 
great  uncle. 
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in  France  more  fatal  than  despotism,  and 
worthy  of  Oriental  barbarism.” 

After  the  execution  of  the  King,  31.  de 
Malesherbes  returned  to  his  country-seat. 
And  it  was  at  this  very  time  and  under 
these  distressing  and  al.arming  circum¬ 
stances,  th.at  tlie  Count  de  Tocqueville 
married  his  granddaughter.  Rarely  six 
months  had  passed  after  the  marriage, 
Malesherbes  still  living  on  his  est.ate  with 
the  several  branches  of  his  descendants, 
when  his  eldest  daughter  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  31.  de  Rosambo,  were  torn  from 
him  by  the  revolutionary  emissaries.  A 
few  days  later  3Ialcsherbes  himself  and 
.all  the  other  members  of  his  family  were 
also  seized ;  and  on  the  twenty-second 
April,  1794,  he  was  sent  to  the  sc.affold 
with  his  daughter,  his  granddaughter,  re¬ 
cently  married  to  31.  de  Chateaubriand, 
and  her  husband,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
well-known  statesm.an  .and  writer.  They 
were  executed  before  his  eyes,  .and  his 
own  death  instantly  followed  th.at  of  those 
he  loved.  31.  and  3I.adame  de  Tocqueville, 
she  being  a  sister  of  3Ia<lamc  de  Chate.au- 
briand,  were  arrested  .at  the  same  time, 
and  remained  for  several  months  in  the 
Conciergerle,  until  they  were  liberated  by 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  3Ve  remember  to 
have  heard  th.at  the  fii-st  thing  they  did 
after  their  liberation  w.as  to  drive  about 
Paris  for  a  whole  d.ay  in  a  hackney-coach, 
]).artly  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sense  of 
freedom,  and  partly  from  the  confusion  of 
mind  produced  by  the  .scenes  they  h.ad 
witnessed  and  the  perils  they  h.ad  escaped. 
They  returned,  however,  to  their  family 
mansion  :  the  plate  h.ad  been  buried,  and 
was  saved  ;  a  service  of  Dresden  china  h.ad 
also  becti  bnried  in  another  part  of  tlic 
grounds,  but  the  cine  to  the  hiding-place 
was  lost,  and  it  has  never  been  rediscov¬ 
ered.  The  Tocqnevilles  never  emigrated  ; 
they  therefore  retained  their  landed  pro¬ 
perty,  and  continued  to  live  peaceably 
npon  it.  In  180.5  Alexis,  their  third  son, 
was  born  in  Paris,  bnt  soon  afterward, 
being  still  an  infant,  he  w.as  brought  to 
Tocqueville  in  a  pannier  slung  across  a 
horse,  with  his  nurse  on  a  jnllion.  In  those 
primitive  times,  scarcely’  fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  road  "for 
wheeled  carri.ages  from  the  mansion  of  a 
country  gentleman  to  the  village,  or  oven 
from  tile  village  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
department. 

We  have  related  these  details  because, 
independently  of  the  interest  they  may 
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possess,  they  serve  to  show  the  influence 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  hist  and  present 
generations  of  the  French,  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  more  especially,  there 
is  h.ardly  a  family  in  which  events  of  the 
deepest  tragic  interest  have  not  occurred 
within  living  memory;  and  if  the  actual 
witnesses  of  those  dreadful  scenes  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  their  children  re¬ 
ceived  from  them  in  early  life  impressions 
which  no  time  can  efface.  Wlien  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville  was  born,  less  than  eleven 
years  liad  elapsed  since  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  his  mother’s  family  h.ad  perish¬ 
ed  oil  the  scaffold.  The  age  of  martyrs 
was  still  near.  Is  it  yet  over  ?  Tocque¬ 
ville  himself  w.os  wont  to  say  that  he  lived 
in  a  country  where  no  man  could  foretell 
with  certainty  whether  he  should  die  in 
his  bed  or  on  the  block.  These  traditions 
doubtless  contributed  to  produce  on  a 
luiud,  naturally  so  sensitive  and  so  reflec¬ 
tive,  impressions  of  which  he  ivas  himself 
scarcely  conscious.  His  family  was  ar¬ 
dently  royalist,  and  might  be  compared 
to  a  high  Tory  family  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  with  some  change  of  conditions, 
their  jirejudices  and  dispo.sitiou  of  mind 
were  the  same.  His  education  w.as  scanty, 
being  conducted  apparently  by  .an  Abbe 
Lesneur,  whose  death,  during  his  absence 
in  Americ.a,  he  aflectionately  deplores. 
Hut  that  winch  was  not  scanty  .and  not 
delicient  was  the  high  principle,  the  lofty 
conce])tion  of  truth  and  duty,  the  unself¬ 
ish  dignity  with  which  his  father,  like 
himself,  was  completely  imbued.  On  the 
Count’s  death,  in  1858,  Alexis  wrote  to 
M.  de  Corcello,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
and  highly  valued  friends:  “You  are  right. 
If  I  am  wortli  any  thing,  I  owe  it  abyve 
all  to  my  education,  to  those  examples  of 
uprightness,  simplicity,  and  honor  which 
I  found  about  me  in  coming  into  the  world 
and  as  I  advanced  in  life.  I  owe  my  par¬ 
ents  much  more  than  existence.” 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  him¬ 
self  in  a  charming  letter  to  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis,  recalls  these  inqiressions  of  his  e.arly 
life.  Speaking  of  Lady  Theresa’s  l>Viends 
and  Ctjntemporarica  of  I^rd  Clarendon, 
then  lately  published,  he  says  : — 

“  One  feeling  above  all  lives  in  your  pages, 
though  it  be  dead  in  the  hearts  of  our  generation 
— I  mean  tliat  sort  of  idolatry  of  royalty  which 
ennobled  obedience,  and  made  men  capable  of 
acts  of  self  sacritice,  not  only  to  the  principle  of 
government,  but  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  feeling  is  gradually  dis¬ 


appearing  entirely  from  the  world.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  France,  not  a  trace  of  it  remains. 
I  met  with  it  again  in  your  narrative,  and  the 
more  kindly  as  the  scenes  to  which  it  belongs 
carry  me  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  I  remember  even  now,  as  if  it  were  still 
before  me,  one  evening,  in  a  chateau  where  my 
father  was  then  living,  and  where  some  family 
rejoicings  had  brought  together  a  large  number 
of  our  near  relations.  The  servants  had  retired. 
We  were  all  sitting  round  the  hearth.  My  mo¬ 
ther,  who  had  a  sweet  and  touching  voice,  be¬ 
gan  to  sing  an  air  well  known  in  our  civil  dis¬ 
turbances,  to  words  relating  to  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  death.  When  she  ceased  every  one  was  in 
tears,  not  for  the  per.sonal  sufferings  they  had 
undergone,  not  even  for  the  loss  of  so  many  ot 
our  own  blood  on  the  field  of  civil  war  and  on 
the  scaffold,  but  for  the  fate  of  a  man  who  had 
died  fifteen  years  before,  and  whom  most  of 
those  present  had  never  seen,  but  that  man 
had  been  the  King.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  883.) 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  ten  years  old 
at  the  Restoration  in  1815,  and  his  father 
hec.ame  succcs-sively  prefect  at  Metz,  at 
Amiens,  and  at  Versailles.  He  was  also 
raised,  very  deservedly,  to  the  r.ank  of  a 
jieer  of  France.  These  mutations  had 
some  effect  on  the  earlier  career  of  his  son. 
In  1822  he  g.ained  the  prize  of  rhetoric  at 
the  Academy  of  Metz;  and  in  1827  he 
entered  the  profession  of  the  m.agistracy, 
as  Judge  Auditeur  at  Versailles.  In  the 
interval  he  had  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  of 
which  some  record  has  been  preserved. 
Prob.ably  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  had  then 
never  heard  of  the  celebr.ated  yiassage  in 
Gibbon's  Memoirs,  wliere  that  great  his¬ 
torian  relates  that  the  idea  of  his  Decline 
and  Fall  came  into  his  mind  as  he  sate 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  and  heard 
the  voices  of  the  barefooted  friars  singing 
vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  But  a 
similar  vision  seems  to  have  passed  over 
the  mind  of  another  youthful  traveler  on 
the  same  spot ;  as  Tocqueville  describes  in 
hisjoum.al  a  procession  of  barefooted  friars 
mounting  the  stops  of  the  Ara  Cceli,  whilst 
a  shepherd  calls  his  goats  browsing  in  the 
Forum,  the  past  history  of  Romo  rises  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  traces  the  extinction  of 
her  greatness  to  the  d.ay  when  her  liber¬ 
ties  fell  beneath  the  scepter  of  imperial 
power. 

The  following  years  were  eagerly  de¬ 
voted  to  extend  the  range  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  qualify  himself  for  his 
legal  functions ;  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
th.at  his  ambition  would  never  have  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  the  honors  of  the  bench, 
and,  in  those  days  more  especially,  the 
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wliole  youth  of  France  were  launched  with 
inconceivable  energy  in  historical  research¬ 
es,  in  literary  controversies,  in  philosophi¬ 
cal  theories,  which  called  foi  th  the  full 
powera  of  a  mind  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of 
all  knowledge.  In  political  affairs  he  took 
as  yet  no  part,  but  his  sympathies  were 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  party, 
whilst  his  remarkable  foresight  enabled 
him  to  discern  the  perils  of  the  monarchy. 
In  August,  1829,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Polignac  Ministry,  a  year  before  the  cele¬ 
brated  ordin.ances,  he  wrote : 

“  These  ministers  can  neither  summon  a  new 
chamber  with  the  present  law  of  election,  nor 
pass  a  new  law  of  election  in  the  existing  cliam- 
bers.  They  ore  launched  then  on  the  plan  of 
coups  d’^^tat,  of  laws  by  ordinance  ;  that  is,  the 
question  lies  between  the  royal  power  and  the 
)>opular  power,  a  conflict  in  closed  lists,  a  con¬ 
flict  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  popular  power 
only  stakes  its  presen t,but  the  royal  authority  will 
stake  both  present  and  future.  If  this  ministry 
falls,  the  crown  will  suffer  much  from  its  fall ; 
for  it  is  tlio  creation  of  the  crown,  and  it  will 
cause  securities  to  be  taken  hereafter,  which  will 
still  further  restrict  a  power  already  too  limited. 

<  tod  grant  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  may  not 
one  day  repent  what  has  just  been  done !” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 

Tlio  Revolution,  which  in  1830  realized 
these  sinister  predictions,  was  a  severe,  if 
not  a  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  a  man 
<»f  five-and-twenty  entering  with  M.  de 
Tooqueville’s  prospects  and  opinions  on 
public  life.  It  was  not  only  that  bis  per¬ 
sonal  chances  of  advancement  in  the  world 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  his  family,  deejv 
ly  imbued  with  the  pa.ssions  of  the  Royal¬ 
ist  party,  viewed  with  horror  a  new  form 
of  popular  government.  These  consider¬ 
ations  had  small  weight  with  a  mind  alike 
disinterested  and  independent.  Rut  it 
became  manifest  in  1830  that  the  passions 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  slumbered, 
but  were  not  extinct.  Another  experi¬ 
ment  had  failed — another  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  overthrown.  To  use  an 
<)xpression  of  his  own  :  “  The  Revolution 
has  not  stopped.  It  no  longer,  indeed, 
brings  to  light  .any  great  novelties,  but  it 
still  keeps  every  thing  afloat.  The  mighty 
wheel  turns  and  brings  nothing  up,  but  it 
seems  that  it  will  turn  forever.”  What 
then  was  this  blind  but  irresistible  force 
which  swept  before  it  in  ever-recurring 
paroxysms  the  institutions,  the  orders,  the 
goveniment  of  the  country  ?  Not  merely 
the  love  of  freedom,  for  freedom  has  existed 


in  England  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
without  .any  grave  perturbation  of  social 
order — it  has  existed  for  seventy  years  in 
the  United  Slates,  combined  with  a  purely 
democratic  state  of  society.  Nor  indeed 
had  the  love  of  freedom  acquired  any  per¬ 
manent  hold  over  the  French  people. 
They  adored  it  in  1789,  they  w'ere  indif¬ 
ferent  to  it  in  1800  ;  and  the  same  pheno¬ 
menon  has  since  been  repeated. 

“  Accustomwl  though  we  bo  to  the  fleeting 
inconsistency  of  nten,  there  is  something  aston¬ 
ishing  in  so  vast  a  change  in  the  moral  inclina- 
tion.s  of  a  people :  so  much  sclflshness  .euccccd- 
ing  to  so  much  patriotism,  so  much  indifference 
to  so  much  pa.ssion,  so  much  fear  to  so  much 
heroism,  so  great  a  scorn  for  that  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  desired  and  so  dearly  pur- 
cha.scd.  A  change  so  complete  and  so  abrupt 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  customary  laws  of 
the  moral  world.  I'he  temperament  of  our  na¬ 
tion  i.s  so  peculiar  that  the  general  study  of 
mankind  fails  to  embrace  it.  France  is  forever 
taking  by  surprise  even  those  who  have  made 
her  the  special  object  of  their  researches ;  a  na¬ 
tion  more  apt  than  any  other  to  comprehend  a 
great  design  and  to  embrace  it,  capable  of  all 
that  can  be  achieved  by  a  single  effort  of  what¬ 
ever  magnitude,  but  unable  to  abide  long  at  this 
high  level,  because  she  is  ever  swayed  by  sen.sa- 
tions  and  not  by  principles,  and  that  her  instincts 
are  better  than  her  morality ;  a  people  civilized 
among  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  yet,  in 
some  respects,  still  more  akin  to  the  savage  state 
than  any  of  them,  for  the  characteristic  of  sav¬ 
ages  is  to  decide  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  the 
moment,  unconscious  of  the  pa.st  and  careles.s 
of  the  future.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

This  inconstancy  in  the  pursuit  of  ))o- 
lltic.'il  objects,  this  in.ability  to  estimate 
the  true  value  of  such  objects  or  to  re¬ 
tain  them,  and  lastly  the  malignant  p.a.s- 
sioijs  which  the  Revohition  had  arrayed 
.against  all  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
superiority,  wore  the  evil  ])owers  which 
M.  de  Tocqueville  w.as  resolved  to  com¬ 
bat  and  to  resist.  The  shock  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  of  1830  was  scarcely  needed  to 
teach  him  that  a  deep  gulf  lay  fixed  bc- 
tw’een  the  ])rinciple3  to  which  he  w.as  im¬ 
mutably  attached,  .and  the  dreams  which 
his  countrymen  were  determined  madly 
and  v.ainly  to  pursue.  lie  was  led,  or 
rather  compelled,  to  the  study  of  demo- 
cr.atic  institutions  not  by  any  natur.al  .sym¬ 
pathy  with  popular  agitation  or  any  illu¬ 
sion  as  to  the  results  of  it,  but  by  con¬ 
sternation  at  the  ravages  it  bad  .already 
made,  and  by  a  deep-seated  dread  of  its 
furthest  consequences.  Throughout  his 
writings,  throughout  his  parliamentary 
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career,  throughout  his  correspondence, 
the  conviction  may  be  traced  that  modern 
democracy  tends  to  tlie  estattlisliraeiit  of 
.absolute  power,  unless  it  be  counteracted 
by  a  genuine  love  and  practice  of  freedom. 
The  modern  theory  of  democracy  is 
not  so  much  a  love  of  freedom  as  the 
love  of  a  particular  kind  of  power. 
Democratic  power  differs  in  its  origin, 
but  not  at  all  in  its  nature,  from  other 
forms  of  absolutism.  It  is  as  impatient 
of  control,  as  liable  to  overleap  the  re¬ 
straint  of  law,  as  much  addicted  to  flat¬ 
terers  and  abuses,  as  the  most  arbitrary 
monarchy  or  thecorruptest  oligarchy.  lie 
jierceived  that  freedom  itself  could  .wdth 
dirticulty  be  practiced  or  maintained  in 
countries  whore  high  princij)les  were  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  low  interests  ;  where  the  spirit 
of  personal  dignity  and  itidependence 
was  crushed  by  the  government  .and  luated 
by  the  masses ;  where,  to  use  his  own  il¬ 
lustration,  the  impulses  of  savage  life  i)re- 
vailed  over  the  laws  of  civilization,  and 
revolution  triumphed  over  tradition.  He 
perceived,  too,  tliat  as  the  ruling  princi¬ 
ple  of  democracies  is  the  principle  of  in¬ 
terest,  80  the  principle  of  aristocracies,  if 
they  are  to  last,  must  be  that  of  duty.  It 
is  apparent  from  what  we  h.ave  already 
said  of  his  descent  and  educ.ation,  that  he 
belonged  by  mature  to  a  chosen  order  of 
men.  Indeed,  the  extreme  delic.acy  of 
his  phy.sical  organization,  the  fastidious 
refinement  of  his  tastes,  the  exquisite 
charm  of  his  m.anners,  m.ade  him  the  very 
type  of  a  high-bred  gentleman  ;  and  if 
these  were  in  him  the  outward  signs  of 
distinction,  not  less  was  he  ennobled  by 
the  very  soul  of  chivalry,  by  that  purity 
and  simplicity  of  character  which  are  the 
truest  nobility,  and  by  a  combination  of 
manly  virtues  with  an  .almost  feminine 
grace — qualities  which  Englishmen  are 
wont  to  trace  to  .an  ideal  perfection  in  the 
I)er8on  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Conceive  such  a  man  placed  by  fate  on 
the  brink  of  the  French  Revolution,  strip- 
)ed  of  the  traditions  of  the  past  by  one 
)last  of  that  gre.at  convulsion,  robbed  by 
another  blast  of  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
h.ating  with  an  equal  liatred  the  abomina¬ 
tions  of  the  Ancien  Regime,  the  crimes 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  iron  yoke  of 
the  French  Empire,  whether  imposed  by 
tlie  mUilary  genius  of  one  Napoleon,  or 
by  the  civil  craft  of  another  ;  .and  all  this 
time,  viewing  with  almost  superhuman 
penetration  and  with  patriotic  desponden¬ 


cy  the  gradual  decline  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  from  that  standard  of  moral  dignity 
and  public  spirit  which  could  alone  enable 
them  to  fulfill  the  generous  aspirations 
of  their  forefathers  !  Well  aw.are  of  the 
difficulty,  perhaps  the  impracticability,  of 
so  great  an  enterprise,  he  never  ceased  to 
contend  for  those  genuine  principles  of 
liberty  which  could  alone,  as  he  thought, 
preserve  society  and  civilization  from  the 
greatest  calamities.  lie  held  “  that  the 
first  duty  which  is  at  this  time  imposed 
upon  those  who  direct  public  aflairs  is  to 
educate  the  democracy  ;  to  warm  its  faith, 
if  th.at  be  possible ;  to  purify  its  morals ; 
to  direct  its  energies ;  to  substitute  a 
knowledge  of  business  for  its  inexperi¬ 
ence,  and  an  .acquaintance  with  its  true 
intere.sts  for  its  blind  i)ropensitie3.  A 
new  science  of  politics  is  indispens.ablo  to 
a  new  world.”* 

Such  were  the  views,  still  probably  in¬ 
distinct,  which  led  the  young “  .luge  Aud- 
iteur”  to  throw  up  his  office  at  Versailles, 
and  in  the  company  of  M.  Gustave  do 
Be.aumont  to  proceed  in  1831  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  A  mission  was  given  them  by 
Count  3Iont.alivet  to  examine  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  system,  then  recently  introduced 
in  America :  they  performed  this  part  of 
their  duty  conscientiously ;  but  the  re.nl 
motive  of  their  journey  was  to  examine 
the  political  institutions  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  imperishable  result  of  it 
is  the  book  entitled  Democracy  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  not  thirty  years 
old  Avhen  his  great  work  appeared.  lie 
woke  one  morning,  like  Byron,  and  found 
himself  famous.  “  I  feel,”  said  he,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Stoffels,  written  in 
Febru.arv,  1835,  “like  a  lady  of  the 
Court  of  Napoleon,  whom  the  Emperor 
took  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  Duchess. 
That  evening,  as  she  heard  herself  an¬ 
nounced  by  her  new  title  when  she  came 
to  Court,  she  forgot  to  whoiu  it  belong¬ 
ed,  and  ranged  herself  on  one  side  to  let 
the  lady  p.as3  whose  n.aine  had  just  been 
c.alled.  I  iissure  you  this  is  just  my  case. 

I  ask  myself  if  it  be  I  that  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  ?  and  when  the  fact  is  estab¬ 
lished,  I  infer  that  the  world  must  consist 
of  a  poor  set  of  people,  since  a  book  of 
my  making,  the  range  of  which  I  know 
so  well,  lias  bad  tl\e  effect  this  appears  to 


•  Introduction  to  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  22,  Keuvo’s  translation. 
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produce.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  427.)  His  first  in¬ 
terview  with  Gosdclm,  the  publisher,  was 
by  no  moans  fiattering.  That  great  man 
consented  with  some  hesitation  to  strike 
ofi’  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  and 
Toccjueville  remarked  that  it  was  rather  a 
humiliating  condition  of  the  profession  of 
authors  to  have  to  treat  one’s  bookseller  as 
if  he  were  a  superior  being.  Nino  mouths 
afterward  the  tables  were  turned.  “I 
went  yesterday  to  see  Gosselin,  who  re¬ 
ceived  me  with  the  most  expansive  coun¬ 
tenance  in  the  world,  exclaiming :  ‘  Ah 
fa !  mais  il  parait  qrie  vous  avex  fait  un 
clief-«l’a?uvre  !’  ”  The  success  of  the  book 
was  indeed  prodigious.  It  was  insl.antly 
translated  into  all  languages.  It  has  be¬ 
come  a  text-book  of  constitutional  law  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  English 
translation  has  run  through  numberless 
editions.  It  shortly  afterward  opened 
to  Tocquevillo  the  doors  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  eventually  of  the  Academy. 
M.  Koycr-Collard  affirmed  that  since 
Montesquieu,  notliing  like  it  had  appear¬ 
ed.  Even  the  compositors  and  readers  in 
the  ])rinting-oifice  testified  their  interest 
in  the  production  of  it. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  first 
two  volumes  in  1835,  M.  de  Tocq^ueville 
paid  a  visit  (though  not  his  first  visit)  to 
England.  lie  was  received  by  many 
Englishmen  with  attention  and  hospitality, 
w'hich  soon  ripened  into  cordial  friendship 
and  the  deepest  mutual  regard.  Indeed, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  collection 
of  letters  now  given  to  the  public,  mark 
the  strong  attachment  and  the  sedulous 
interest  with  which  he  kept  up  his  con¬ 
nections  in  English  society.  Perhaps,  in¬ 
deed,  there  was  no  society  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  to  wdiich  ho  may  be  said  so  naturally 
to  h.ave  belonged,  as  that  w’hich  he  met 
with  in  tliis  country.  In  the  polished  cir¬ 
cles  of  Lan.sdowne  House  and  Holland 
House,  his  manners  and  his  powers  of 
conversation  insured  him  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion  ;  he  found  there  not  only  the  easy 
citizenship  of  good  -  breeding,  but  the 
same  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  the  same  ardent  attachment 
to  every  great  and  free  object  which  had 
become  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  His 
own  ideal  of  social  excellence  and  political 
greatness  lay  precisely  in  the  combination 
of  aristocratic  tastes  with  popular  inter¬ 
ests,  and  in  that  indei>endence  of  position 
and  character  which  is  never  more  com¬ 
plete  than  when  it  is  united  to  a  high 
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sense  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
property  and  station.  That  is  Avhat  he 
found  in  tile  Whig  society  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  he 
re-vi.sited  England,  andiwas  again  re¬ 
ceiver!  with  all  the  honors  that  could  be 
paid  by  society  to  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  interesting  men  of  the  time. 
But  during  the  whole  of  that  interval  his 
intimacy  with  his  English  friends  had 
been  strengthened  and  increa.se«l,  partly 
bjr  correspondence,  and  partly  by  their 
visits  to  his  own  country-house  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Il  is  no  light  praise  to  say,  that 
of  all  tlie  men  we  have  known,  he  had 
the  loftiest  mid  most  entire  conception  of 
friendship.  His  confidence  and  Ins  affec¬ 
tion  W'cre  not  easily  given ;  they  were 
given  to  few ;  but  when  given,  his  friends 
became  a  ]>ortion  of  himst'lf;  none  of 
thorn  was  ever  in  the  faintest  degree 
slighted,  or  neglected,  or  forgotten ;  be¬ 
tween  them  and  him,  each  in  his  respect¬ 
ive  manner,  there  was  entire  communion  ; 
not  one  of  them  ever  broke  from  that 
charmed  circle,  nor  did  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  at  all  affect  the  unalterable  tenderness 
of  his  regard.  It  is  not  Ic.ss  interesting 
to  us  to  know  that  the  first  and  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  affections,  who  became  his  wife, 
and  who  in  that  name  comjirised  the 
strongest  and  purest  lies  of  human  exist¬ 
ence — his  constant  companion,  counselor, 
and  friend ;  with  whom  no  place  was  soli¬ 
tary  to  him,  and  without  whom  no  society 
was  attractive — was  an  Englishwoman, 
who  brought  him  for  her  portion  that 
best  of  gifts  the  comfort  and  the  trust  of 
English  domestic  life.  Although  it  be 
somewhat  out  of  its  chronological  jilace, 
w'e  are  here  tempted  to  quote  a  short  let¬ 
ter  in  which  ho  conveyed  to  M.  de  Cor- 
celle  his  impression  of  England  on  his 
last  visit  in  1857. 

“  Tocqueville,  July  29,  1857. — I  should  have 
so  much  to  say  about  England,  which  I  saw  again 
after  the  lip-e  of  twenty  years,  and  with  a 
larger  experience  of  men,  that  several  letters 
would  l>e  requisite  to  convey  to  you  the  im¬ 
pressions  I  received  and  the  ideas  suggested 
to  my  mind  by  the  spectacle  before  my  eyes. 

“It  is  the  greatest  spectacle  in  the  world, 
though  not  every  thing  in  it  is  great  Rspecially 
things  are  to  be  seen  there  which  arc  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  which  singu¬ 
larly  gratified  me. 

“  Ekmbtlcss  there  exists  in  the  lower  classes  a 
certain  amount  of  feeling  hostile  to  the  other 
classes  of  society  ;  but  this  feeling  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible,  and  that  which  is  perceptible  is  the 
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union  and  accord  which  exist  between  all  men 
belonginj;  to  U»e  educated  classes,  fn)m  the 
lower  tradesmen  to  the  highest  aristocracy,  to 
defend  society  and  direct  it  in  common.  I  did 
not  envy  England  her  wealth  and  her  power, 
but  1  envied  her  this ;  and  1  breathed  when  I 
found  myself  for  the  first  time  for  so  many 
years,  out  of  tlie  reach  of  those  class  hatreds 
and  jealousies  which,  after  having  been  the 
source  of  all  our  misfortunes,  have  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  our  freedom. 

“  England  has  given  mo  a  second  joy  which  I 
had  long  been  deprived  of.  I  found  there  a 
contpleto  harmony  between  the  world  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  tlie  world  of  politics,  between  pri¬ 
vate  virtues  and  public  virtues,  Indwecn  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  freedom.  I  heard  Christians  of  all 
denominations  advocating  free  institutions  as 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  welfare,  but  to  the 
moral  l>eing  of  society ;  and  I  non  here  met  that 
sort  of  moral  monster  now  so  common  all  over 
the  continent,  where  men  of  religion  are  the 
advocates  of  despotism,  leaving  to  those  who 
are  without  religion  the  honor  of  raising  their 
voice  for  freedom.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  as  fully 
as  we  could  wish  on  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
correspondence  witli  his  English  friends, 
though  these  letters  will  be  read  with  ex¬ 
treme  interest  in  this  country,  because 
they  touch  on  topics  more  familiar  to  our¬ 
selves,  and,  we  must  add,  more  agreeable, 
than  the  gloomy  aspect  of  modern  French 
society.  But  one  or  two  of  his  observa¬ 
tions  may  find  a  place  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  French  Liber¬ 
als,  Toequeville  had  been  bitterly  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  disposition  of  a  certain  class  of 
English  politicians  to  make  light  of  the 
overthrow  of  liberty  in  France,  and  even 
to  express  a  servile  .admiration  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  because  it  suited  the  interests 
of  this  country  to  conciliate  that  person¬ 
age,  and  even  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
him. 

One  of  the  subjects  connected  with  the 
politics  of  this  country  which  had  long 
excited  M.  de  Toequeville’s  curiosity  and 
8j)irit  of  reflection  was  the  government 
of  our  Indian  dependencies.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Europe  was  more  and  more  des¬ 
tined  in  this  and  in  future  ages  to  subdue 
the  barbarism  of  the  East.  With  this 
impression  he  plunged  at  one  time  into  the 
study  of  the  affairs  of  Algeria ;  ho  visited 
the  country,  and  nearly  lost  his  life,  be¬ 
tween  Philippevillo  and  Constantine,  from 
exposure  to  the  climate,  which  was  .all  but 
fat.al  to  his  sensitive  frame.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  betw’eeu  Great  Britain 


!uid  China,  in  1840,  he  observed  to  Mr. 
Ileeve : 

“  If  T  wore  an  Englishman  I  should  not  see 
without  anxiety  the  expeditions  now  in  prepara 
tion  again.st  China.  Here  then  is  the  mobility 
of  Europe  pitted  against  the  immobility  of 
Chinese !  ’Tis  a  great  event,  especially  if  one 
remciul)crs  that  this  is  only  the  sequence,  the 
last  link  in  a  multitude  of  events  of  the  same 
kind  which  gradually  push  the  European  race 
abroad,  and  subject  successively  to  its  empire 
or  to  its  influence,  all  other  races.  There  is 
happening  in  our  days,  without  our  perceiving 
it.  a  thing  more  vast  and  more  extraordinary 
than  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
I  mean  the  subjection  of  four  portions  of  the 
globe  by  the  fifth.  I.«t  us  not  think  too  ill  of  our 
age  and  of  ourselves.  Men  are  small  but  events 
are  great”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Under  the  same  impression  he  had  col¬ 
lected  and  read  a  vast  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  history  of  llritish  pow'er  in 
Indi.a,  and  at  one  time  medit.atc'd  a  book 
on  the  subject ;  but  he  gave  it  up  from 
the  conviction  that  he  ought  first  to  visit 
the  country.*  These  circumstances  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  most  intense  interest 
and  excitement  when  the  great  revolt  of 
1857  broke  out  in  Bengal,  and  the  letters 
W'ritten  to  several  of  his  English  friends 
during  this  period  are  eminently  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  following  letter  to  Lady  The¬ 
resa  Lewis  contains  a  more  ample  view  of 
the  subject : 

“  India  is  almost  as  great  a  subject  of  anxiety 
to  us  at  Toequeville  as  it  is  to  you  in  London. 
My  wife  speaks  and  thinks  of  it  incessantly, 
and  more  than  one  mail  has  kept  her  awake  at 
night.  For  myself,  there  is  nothing  now  in  the 
world  which  interests  me  more  than  tlie  destiny 
of  your  great  nation.  You  may  therefore  con¬ 
ceive  with  what  interest  we  have  read  all  you 
.say  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  East. 
I  agree  witli  you  that  there  was  probably  more 
of  accident  in  the  outbreak  than  was  at  first 
supposed  ;  but  I  think  with  you  again,  that  the 
accident  led  u])  to  the  action  of  certain  general 
causes  and  set  them  in  motion.  To  these  gen¬ 
eral  causes  I  would  add  this  one.  The  people 
of  England,  who  are  the  only  civilized  people 
who  still  govern  themselves  aristocmtically,  are 
led  by  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  to  strike 
down  or  crush  aristocracy  wherever  else  it 
exists.  That  is  the  inscrutable  task  of  every 


*  M.  de  Beaumont  informs  us  that  a  manuscript 
on  this  subject,  which  would  make  about  sixty  print¬ 
ed  pages,  is  actually  in  existence.  It  is  divided 
into  three  chapters:  1.  “A  description  of  British 
India."  2.  “  Effect  of  the  Briti.sh  government  on 
the  Ilindoos.”  3.  “  llow  the  British  Empire  in  India 
may  be  destroyed.” 
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matter,  bo  he  foreign  or  native.  You  have  been  | 
carrying  it  on  for  a  century  in  India  with  prii-  ; 
dence,  but  with  perseverance.  You  have  re-  | 
spected  the  native  princes  and  tiie  native  aris-  j 
tocracy  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  your  j 
dominion.  But  d.ay  by  day  you  have  com¬ 
pressed,  enfeebled,  or  destroyed  some  of  those  i 
foreign  if  not  hostile  powers,  which  were  in  | 
your  dominions  though  not  within  your  grasp.  i 
The  time  is  come  when  each  of  these  princes  and  ; 
classes  clearly  perceives  (with  the  aid  of  the  , 
light  you  liave  yourselves  dilfusod)  that  they 
are  all  destlne<!  to  pass  under  this  roller.  It  is  ' 
a  question  of  time.  This  one  to-day,  that  one 
to-morrow.  They  have  already  enough  expcri-  ; 
ence  .and  intelligence  to  see  this ;  they  have  still  i 
enough  strength  to  hope  to  resist  the  destiny  . 
that  awaits  them.  This  is  therefore  the  most ; 
critical  instant  of  a  dominion  such  as  yours,  i 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  and  of  joy 
that  this  common  sentiment  has  not  found  a 
man  to  represent  it  better  than  the  miscreants 
who  have  as  yet  risen  against  you.  I  think 
that  if  that  had  occurred,  you  would  have  seen  ' 
almost  all  Uie  little  princes  who  still  people  I 
Northern  India,  and  all  the  principal  races  which  { 
inhabit  it,  march  at  once  against  you  instead  of 
remaining  spectators. 

“  I  am  less  inclined  to  concur  in  your  opinion 
when  you  say  that  the  loss  of  India  would  not  | 
weaken  England,  and  that  it  is  chiefly  by  a  sort  | 
of  heroical  vanity  that  the  people  of  England  care  ! 
for  maintaining  their  hold  on  tliat  country.  I  | 
have  often  heanl  this  opinion  expressed  by  very  | 
enlightened  Englishmen,  but  have  never  shar¬ 
ed  it  j 

“  It  is  true  that,  materially  speaking,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  costs  more  than  it  brings  in  ; 
that  it  requires  efforts  at  a  distance  which  may, 
at  certain  moment.s,  paralyze  the  action  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  circumstances  more  directly  aflecting 
her ;  I  admit  it  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  | 
better  to  hang  Clive  than  to  make  him  a  lord.  : 
But  I  am  not  the  less  persuaded  that  at  this  time 
of  day  the  loss  of  India  would  be  a  great  ditni-  ! 
nution  in  the  rank  of  England  among  the  nations  ' 
of  the  earth.  Among  many  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  I  confine  myself  to  the  following.  ! 

“  There  lias  never  been  any  thing  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  under  the  sun  as  the  conquest,  and  still  \ 
more  the  government,  of  India  by  the  English  ; 
nothing  which,  from  all  points  of  the  globe, 
more  attracts  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  that  little 
island  whose  very  name  was  to  the  Greeks  un- 1 
known.  Do  you  conceive.  Madam,  that  a  nation 
which  has  once  filled  this  amazing  space  in  the  ; 
imagination  of  our  race,  can  withdraw  from  it  | 
witli  impunity  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  tliink  i 
.so.  I  think  the  English  arc  obeying  an  instinct,  ! 
which  is  not  oidy  heroical  but  true,  and  the  real  j 
motive  of  conservation,  in  their  resolution  to 
keep  India  at  any  cost,  since  it  belongs  to  them,  j 
I  add  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  they  will  keep 
it,  tiiough  perhaps  under  less  favorable  circum- 
Ktance.s. 

“  I  am  certain  that  you  agree  with  me  in  de¬ 
siring  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  their 


victory  may  be  as  little  tinged  as  possible  by  the 
vindictive  passions  which  ant  naturally  excited 
in  their  hearts.  The  civilized  world  is  now  on 
their  side.  It  pities  their  sufferings ;  it  admires 
their  endurance.  Nothing  would  be  more  ca.sy 
than  to  turn  against  them  this  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ing  of  Europe,  by  exceeding  the  proper  bounds 
of  repression.  Symptoms  of  this  change  are 
already  perceptible.  You  liave  undoubtedly  had 
to  do  with  savages  whose  liarbarity  surpasses 
all  known  limits,  and  you  have  seen  in  India 
horrors  at  which  the  imagination  recoils.  But 
you  have  no  right  to  be  masters  of  those  pitiless 
savages,  except  inasmuch  as  you  arc  worthier 
than  they.  It  is  your  business  to  punish,  not  to 
imitate  them  ;  and  it  would  be  to  imitate  them 
if,  for  example,  as  many  people  propose,  the 
population  of  Delhi  were  ma8.sacred.  Forgive 
me  the  wannth  with  which  I  express  myself.  I 
love  the  glory  of  England  too  passionately — for 
it  is  in  my  eyes  that  of  freedom  herself — not  to 
desire  fervently  that  the  English  may  be  as  great 
in  their  victory  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in 
the  struggle ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  all  who  arc 
in  power,  or  who  act  upon  the  public  mind  in 
England,  must  work  together  for  this  end.” 
(Vol  ii.  p.  411.) 

Tills  noble  passage  is  so  characteristic  of 
M.  do  Tocqucville’s  enlightened  regard 
for  this  country,  that  we  have  stepped  out 
of  our  course  to  cite  it.  It  was  his  wont 
to  discuss  with  his  correspondents  all  the 
great  topics  of  the  day  and  the  books  he 
read  with  the  same  eloquence  and  earnest¬ 
ness  ;  and  even  from  this  limited  collection 
of  his  letters,  a  multitude  of  other  exam¬ 
ples  of  not  inferior  interest  might  be  culled. 
Hut  wo  must  now  return  to  the  business 
of  his  life. 

In  1837,  when  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
had  not  been  long  scttle<l  in  the  old  family 
ch.ateau  of  his  house,  he  came  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
arroniUssement  of  Vsilo"nes,  in  his  own 
department.  Ilis  reception  was  not  very 
fliittering. 

'When  Tocqueville’s  name  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  candidate.  Count  Mole,  then 
Prime  ]SIini8ter  of  France,  gave  orders 
th.at  he  should  have  all  the  support  the 
government  could  afford  him,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  preeng.agement  or 
even  inquiry  as  to  the  line  he  intended  to 
follow  in  politics.  M.  Mole  was  his  kins¬ 
man,  and  no  slight  admirer  of  his  works, 
lint  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  ruffled  the  sensitive  pride  of 
Tocqueville.  He  instantly  wrote  to  IVI. 
Mole  to  decline  the  support  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  insist  on  standing  in  a]io- 
sition  of  absolute  independence  if  he  were 
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to  be  elected  at  nil.  M.  Mol^’8  answer, 
which  is  published  in  this  correspondence, 
though  not  written  without  warmth,  is  a 
master-piece  of  dignity,  good  sense,  and 
good  breeding.  lie  protested  against  the 
supposition  that  because  ho  had  proftered 
tlie  support  of  the  government  without 
conditions  to  a  man  whom  he  esteemed, 
this  support  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
intolerable  burden  or  a  humilLating  bar- 
gain ;  he  observed  with  truth  that  isolation 
is  not  independence,  and  that  a  d(‘puty  is 
more  or  less  engaged  to  whatever  party 
may  return  him  ;  hvstly,  he  urged  that  the 
ministerial  party  was  not  a  mere  band  of 
de|>endents,  but  a  body  of  men  acting  to¬ 
gether  from  convictions  in  defense  of  the 
parliamentary  institutions  of  the  country, 
a  task  at  no  time  easy,  and  certainly  ren¬ 
dered  more  diifiuult  by  the  opposition  and 
hostility  of  men  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s 
own  character.  This  correspondence  left 
no  unfriendly  feeling  between  these  two 
eminent  men ;  they  were  both  of  them 
consummate  gentlemen,  and  each  knew 
that  the  other  was  contending,  not  for  an 
interest,  but  for  a  principle.  Men  of  that 
stamp  are  more  eager  to  sacrifice  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  than  to  trade  on  it. 

Two  years  later,  at  the  general  election 
of  1830,  when  ^l,  de  Tocquevillo  ha<i 
made  his  way  in  the  department,  and  had 
become  an  object  of  real  attachment  to 
his  immedi.ate  neighbors  and  of  respect  to 
all  the  country  round,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority,  and  he  retained  his  seat  under  all 
circumstances  as  long  ns  there  was  a  free 
|)arliament  in  France. 

Nevertheless  we  have  adverted  to  this 
occurrence  because  it  marks  the  first  im¬ 
portant  step  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  by  a  fixed  predetermination  to 
join  the  opposition,  and  to  owe  nothing 
at  any  time  to  the  King’s  government. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  step 
on  his  part,  and  on  the  part  of  several  of 
the  able  men  with  whom  he  acted,  was  a 
most  unfortunate  one  for  his  own  public 
utility,  and  for  the  welfare  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  government  in  France.  That  form  of 
government  was  not  so  firmly  established 
that  it  could  resist  the  attacks  of  those 
who  were  in  the  main  sincerely  attached 
to  the  constitution,  though  they  disap¬ 
proved  the  policy  of  the  ministry  and  the 
court;  aiid  no  one  repeated  more  em¬ 
phatically  than  M.  do  Tocqueville  his 
prophetic  warnings  that  it  w.as  not  this  or 


that  minister,  this  or  that  system,  but 
representative  government  itself  which 
was  at  stake  and  in  danger.  The  fixed 
idea  of  his  life  was,  that  the  constitution 
would  be  undermined  by  the  democratic 
]>as8ions  of  the  nation,  and  encroached 
upon  by  the  insincerity  of  the  court,  un¬ 
til  nothing  stable  would  remain,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  parliamentary  system 
would  be  followed  at  no  distant  time  by 
the  despotism  of  a  single  ruler.  But 
with  a  foreknowledge  of  this  danger, 
which  no  one  else  possessed  to  the  same 
degree,  .and  which  as  expressed  in  his 
earlier  writings  and  speeches  looks  like  a 
gleajii  of  superhuman  intelligence,  what 
political  conduct  ought  he  to  have  pursu¬ 
ed  ?  lie  thought  it  his  duty  to  throw 
the  weight  of  his  lofty  intellect  and  un¬ 
blemished  character  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition.  But  what  w.as  that  oj)posi- 
tion?  He  himself  admits  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  there  never  had  been  a  real 
constituted  opposition  in  France  capable 
of  fighting  its  w.ay  to  a  majority,  and  then 
.assuming  the  direction  of  atfairs.  M. 
Thiers,  if  he  w.as  to  be  considered  its 
head,  w<as  certainly  quite  as  far  removed 
from  Tocqueville’s  standard  of  politlc.al 
morality  as  M.  Guizot.  To  thwart  the 
schemes  of  the  court,  .and  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  deliver  a  few  set  speeches  against 
the  policy  of  a  cabinet,  was,  after  all,  a 
wretched  substitute  for  true  political  life. 
He  acknowledged  himself  that  he  had  no 
party  spirit,  yet  he  .acted  with  those  to 
whom  party  spirit  was  the  sole  guide,  on 
the  principle,  as  he  himself  expressed  it : 
“  On  n’a  quelque  chance  de  m.ait riser  les 
mauvaises  passions  du  peuple,  qu’en  par- 
tageaut  cedes  qui  sont  bonnes,”  Under 
this  infiuence  liis  votes  on  some  of  the 
party  divisions  of  the  day  were  votes 
which  we  disapproved  at  the  time,  and  to 
which  we  look  back  with  regret.  They 
failed  to  promote  any  good  object ;  they 
.assisted  to  strengthen  the  very  evil  they 
were  designed  to  oppose. 

M.  de  Beaumont  observes  with  great 
c<andor  th.at  Tocqueville  was  not  fitted  by 
nature  for  opposition  ;  he  had  none  of  the 
passions  which  belong  to  it ;  his  speeches 
were  earnest,  but  not  impetuous;  his 
c.aution  and  conscientiousness  restrained 
him  from  extreme  steps ;  and  in  the  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  Chamber  he  fell  far  short  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  The 
most  useful  .acts  of  his  parliamentary  life 
were  his  reports  on  the  questions  of  negro' 
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emancipation  in  tl»e  French  colonies,  on 
prison  discipline,  and  on  the  adniinistra- 
lion  of  Algeria,  which  are  masterpieces 
of  their  kind,  and  ought  to  be  repub¬ 
lished  with  his  principal  speeches. 

In  our  judgment  the  result  of  his  po¬ 
litical  career  would  have  been  still  more 
honorable  to  himself,  and  far  more  useful 
to  his  country,  if,  instead  of  wasting  long 
years  in  the  sterile  warfare  of  opposition, 
iie  had  joined  the  cabinet.  He  would 
there  have  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
of  affairs,  which,  in  tact,  he  never  fully 
obtained,  and  he  would  have  thrown  his 
clear  discernment  and  disinterested  pat¬ 
riotism  on  the  side  of  a  more  liberal  and 
dignified  policy.  To  those  of  his  friends 
wlio  sometimes  ventured  to  \irge  this 
course  upon  him,  he  was  wont  to  reply : 
“  It  may  be  so.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  the  King.  When  he  is 
gone  we  shall  see.”  There  was  a  radical 
incxjmpatibility  between  Tocqnevillc’s 
chivalrous  conception  of  high  political 
principles,  not  one  of  which  he  would 
have  sacrificed  for  the  wealth  of  empires, 
.and  the  system  of  expedients  in  which 
the  King  was  no  mean  proficient  and 
which  he  regarded  as  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps,  too,  there  w.as  a  latent 
trace  of  resentment,  almost  unconsciously 
entertained,  on  the  part  of  the  roy-alist 
gentleman  against  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  King  of  the  Barricades. 
But  in  this  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  wrong. 
Had  the  King  been  a  thousand  times  less 
worthy  of  respect  than  Louis  Philippe  ac¬ 
tually  was,  he  was  not  the  less  the  head 
of  the  state,  and  it  was  not  consistent 
with  practical  political  wisdom  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  court.  The  parliamentary 
government  of  England  continued  to 
strike  root  under  the  two  first  Oeorges, 
who,  both  as  sovereigns  and  men,  were 
imme.asurably  below  the  King  of  the 
F rench.  Had  Sir  Robert  Walpole  thrown 
Ids  taIcnU  on  the  side  of  opposition,  the 
House  of  Hanover  might  have  been  over¬ 
thrown,  but  we  know  not  who  would  have 
been  the  gainer  by  it.  Doubtless  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  and  M. 
Guisot  committed  errors  whicli  led  to  its 
political  destruction ;  but  what  is  equally 
certain  is  that  for  a  long  period  of  years 
the  opposition  were  the  unconscious  tools 
of  those  factions  which  eventually  upset 
the  dynasty  and  the  constitution  itself. 

At  length  the  storm  came.  By  no  man 
had  it  been  so  clearly  foreseen  as  by  M. 


de  Tocqueville,  and  *br  scver.al  months 
before  the  catastrophe  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  all  participation  in  that 
mad  system  of  agitation  which  produced 
the  jwpular  banquets  and  republican  de¬ 
monstrations  of  1847.  On  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  Janu.ary,  1848,  soon  after  th 
opening  of  the  last  session  of  the  Consti 
tutional  Parliament,  ho  rose  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  said  ; 

“  They  tell  me  that  there  is  no  danger  because 
there  are  no  di^tiirbances ;  they  say  that  as 
there  is  no  vb-iblc  perturbation  on  the  surface 
of  society,  there  are  no  revolutions  beneath  it 
OentIciDcn,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you 
wrong.  Disturbance  is  not  abroad,  but  it  has 
laid  hold  of  mens’  minds.  The  working  classes 
arc  quiet,  and  arc  not  agitated  as  they  have 
sometimes  been  by  political  pa.s.sions ;  but  can 
you  not  perceive  that  these  passions,  which 
were  political,  are  now  social  ?  Can  you  not  see 
that  opinions  and  ideas  arc  spreading  amongst 
them  which  tend  not  only  to  overthrow  this  or 
that  law,  this  or  that  minister,  or  even  this  or 
that  government,  but  society  itself,  and  to  shake 
the  foundations  on  which  it  rests  ?  Can  you 
not  hear  what  is  daily  repeated,  that  every  thing 
which  is  above  their  own  condition  is  incapable 
and  unworthy  to  govern  them ;  that  the  present 
division  of  wealth  in  the  world  is  unjust ;  that 
property  rests  upon  no  equitable  basis  ?  And 
are  you  not  aware  that  when  such  opinions  as 
these  take  root,  when  they  are  widely  diffused, 
when  they  i)euetratc  the  masses,  they  will  bring 
about,  sooner  or  later,  I  know  not  when,  I  know 
not  how,  the  most  tremendous  revolutions  ? 
Such,  sir,  is  my  conviction ;  we  are  slumbering 
on  a  volcano.  I  am  certain  of  it”  (Vol.  i.  p. 
66.) 

Within  four  weeks  the  explosion  took 
place.  The  King  fled.  The  Republic 
w.ns  prochtimed  ;  and  not  only  the  Re¬ 
public,  but  .all  the  demoniac  i)!i8sions  of  a 
socialist  revolution  were  let  loose  on 
F  ranee. 

Then,  indeed,  neither  Tocqueville  nor 
any  one  of  his  political  friends  hesitated 
as  to  the  j)art  they  were  c.alled  upon  to 
pursue.  In  the  first  revolution  the  san¬ 
guinary  violence  of  a  small  faction  had 
prevailed  over  the  great  m.ajority  of  the 
nation.  Under  the  second  Republic,  the 
nation  itself,  .apj)ealed  to  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  gave  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the 
call,  and  elected  .an  As.serablv  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  defend  j)roperty  an^  public  or¬ 
der.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Re¬ 
volutionists  to  annihilate  the  Assembly  it¬ 
self  ;  it  was  saved  by  a  miracle ;  a  few  d.ays 
Later  the  fate  of  the  nation  hung  on  the 
isstic  of  a  battle  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
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Thanks  to  tlie  courage  and  union  of  the 
Assetubly,  the  law  triumphed,  and  the 
country  was  saved.  In  all  these  events 
M.  de  Tocqueville  took  an  active  part; 
and  we  are  informed  by  his  biographer 
that  the  volume  in  which  he  has  recorded 
tliem,  for  the  inform.ation  of  posterity,  is 
cx)mplete,  and  will  one  day  see  the  light. 
Tocqueville  had  naturally  been  selected 
by  the  constituent  body  .as  one  of  the 
metnbers  of  the  Cominittee  to  frame  the 
new  Republican  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  difficulty  of  gov¬ 
erning  human  affairs  ih.at  a  constitution, 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
m.asterpiece  of  absurdity,  was  the  work 
of  several  men  of  undoubted  intellectual 
j)Ower  .and  j)olitical  foresight.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  Tocqueville  to  induce 
his  colleagues  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a 
second  chamber  ;  but  this  .and  every  other 
.attempt  to  construct  the  machinery  of  a 
true  republic.an  government  utterly  failed. 
The  Republic  was  destined  to  a  short-liv¬ 
ed  existence,  between  the  frenzy  of  demo¬ 
cratic  socialism  on  the  one  h.atid,  .and  the 
violence  of  that  jtopular  reaction  which 
speedily  assumed  the  name  of  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  Ronaparte.  The  newly-elected 
President  of  the  Republic  had  long  ap])re- 
ciated  the  philoso|)hical  insight  of  .M.  Toc¬ 
queville  into  the  nature  of  dem^ratic  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  .and  perhaps  he  inffwred  that 
the  predictions  of  a  sitigle  dominion,  with 
which  his  books  abound,  were  naturally 
to  be  fultillcd,  in  a  restoration  of  the  ern- 
pire.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  he  invited  M.  de  Tocqueville  to 
dinner,  jtlaced  him  by  his  side,  and  paid 
him  m.arked  attentions.  On  leaving  the 
Elysee,  Tocqueville  8.aid :  “  I  have  been 
dining  with  a  man  who  believes  in  his 
own  licreditary  right  to  the  crown  as 
firmly  as  Charles  X.  himself.” 

One  ch.ance  remained  to  avert  the  final 
cat.a.strophe.  It  was  possible  that  the 
President  might  still  be  content  to  accept 
a  constitutional  position ;  to  govern  by 
responsible  ministers  who  hoped  to  effect 
a  revision  of  the  constitution  by  legal 
means.  At  any  rate,  to  abandon  or  to 
oppose  him  was  to  compel  him  to  resort 
to  an  immediate  coup  d'etat.  On  this 
principle  M.  de  Odilon  Rarrot  and  the 
leading  liberals  formed  .an  administration 
on  the  2d  June  1849,  in  which  1\I.  do 
Tocqueville  took  the  important  office  of 
Mini-ster  of  Foreign  Affaire.  We  shall 
not  enter  at  length  into  the  transactions 


in  which  he  was  engaged.  As  ho  said, 
on  quitting  his  office  four  months  later : 
“  I  have  contributed  to  maintain  order  on 
the  13th  of  .Tunc,  to  preserve  the  general 
peace,  to  Improve  the  relations  of  France 
and  P2ngland.  These  are  recollections 
which  give  some  value  to  my  passage 
through  .affiiirs.  I  need  hardly  say  any 
thing  to  you  of  the  caitse  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  the  cabinet.  The  President  choo.ses 
to  govern  alone,  and  to  have  mere  agents 
aiul  creatures  in  his  ministers.  Perha|)3 
he  is  right.  I  don’t  ex.araino  that  ques¬ 
tion,  but  we  were  not  the  men  to  serve 
him  on  these  terms.” 

On  one  point,  however,  we  think  it 
proper  to  enter  into  some  further  details, 
although  31.  de  Reaumont  h.as  p.as8ed  it 
over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  ag.ainst  Rome.  That  celebrated 
expedition,  even  more  embarrassing  in  its 
consequences  than  it  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  time,  occurred  while  31.  de  Toeque- 
ville  held  the  foreign  department  in 
Fr.ance.  lie  conducted  the  first  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Pope :  and  it  is  therefore 
of  importance  to  show  precisely  M’hat 
were  then  hLs  own  views  and  tlutse  of  the 
French  government.  For  this  ])urpose 
we  shall  translate  two  letters,  not  included 
in  31.  de  ReaumotU’s  collection,  which 
were  addressed  by  31.  de  Tocqueville  to 
.an  English  friend  at  that  time  : 

“Paris,  9th  July,  1840. — T  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  opinion  of  enlightened  ineu 
in  England,  that  I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  few 
linos,  though  I  have  but  little  time  for  this  sort 
of  correspondence  ;  but  I  want  to  furnish  you 
with  the  latest  information  on  this  affair  of 
Rome.  I  am  better  placed  than  any  one  to 
speak  of  it,  for,  os  you  bave  remarked,  I  am  an 
entire  stranger  to  all  the  decisive  measures 
which  have  hitherto  marked  the  course  of  this 
proceeding.  When  I  took  office  the  onler  to 
attack  Rome  was  already  given  ;  it  might  even 
be  supposed  that  Rome  was  already  taken ;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  certain  that  our  army  was  com¬ 
mitted  :  and  things  having  got  to  this  point,  it 
was  impossible  to  recctle.  Not  a  public  man  in 
France,  whoever  he  might  be,  either  could  or 
would  have  receded.  I  have  therefore  only 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  acts  which 
have  followed  or  will  follow  the  aggression,  not 
of  the  aggression  itself.  My  mind  is  therefore 
able  to  judge  it  freely. 

“The  actual  state  of  the  case  is  judged  with 
severity  ;  but  you  lose  sight  of  what  the  case 
might  have  l>ecome.  Allow  me  to  remind  you 
of  it  Is  it  true — yes  or  no — tliat  the  Catholic 
Powers  were  re.solved  to  restore  the  Pope? 
Is  it  true — yes  or  no — that  Austria  had  an- 
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nounccd  that  she  was  going  to  enter  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  to  march  on  Rome  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  Roman  republic  ?  Do  you  doubt 
that  they  would  have  done  as  they  said  ?  Let 
us  then  take  these  first  points  for  certain.  Now 
here  are  others  which  arc  not  less  so.  If  the 
Austrians,  Neapolitan.s,  and  Spaniards  had  ar> 
rived  before  Rome,  do  you  doubt,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  would  have  cau.sed  far  greater 
ravages  than  we  have  done,  and  that  tliey  would 
liavc  bombarded  Rome  in  carne.st,  instead  of  the 
imaginary  bombardment  of  which  your  consul 
has  caluraniously  accused  us?  and,  secondly, 
do  you  doubt  that  their  triumph  would  have 
been  not  only  the  overthrow  of  the  republic, 
but  the  extinction  of  all  liberty  and  the  mere 
return  of  the  old  priestly  government?  You 
can  not  question  it,  1  hope.  1  lake  these  points 
therefore  also  for  certain. 

“  How  then,  I  ask  the  public  men  of  Eng¬ 
land,  do  they  think  that  it  was  for  the  interc.st 
of  your  country  to  allow  Austria  to  acquire  so 
great  a  preponderance  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula?  And  to  the  philanthropists,  to  the 
liberals,  to  tlic  archaeologists  of  England,  I  say. 
What  I  does  the  ancient  animo.sity  against 
France  blind  you  to  that  degree,  that  you  prefer 
to  see  the  Roman  republic  destroyed  by  main 
force  by  the  soldiers  and  the  principles  of  Aus¬ 
tria  rather  than  by  ours  ? 

“  I  know  well  enough,  between  ourselves, 
where  the  weak  point  of  our  expedition  lies — 
it  is  on  the  side  of  republican  France.  Yes; 
the  French  may  fiurly  say  to  tlieir  own  govern¬ 
ment  that  there  is  in  this  expedition  something 
repugnant  perhaps  to  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  whole  political  edifice.  But  why  should 
not  foreign  countries,  and  especially  enlightened 
England,  prefer  that  we  took  this  ta.sk  upon 
ourselves  instead  of  leaving  it  to  others  ?  For 
you  surely  can’t  suppose  we  have  any  desire  to 
establish  ourselves  in  the  Papal  dominions.  We 
go  there  evidently  for  a  pur[)ose  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  and  intelligible,  especiallj'  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  prevent  the  omnipotent  influence  which 
Austria  exercises  over  the  north  of  Italy,  from 
extending  over  the  whole  i)enin8ula,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  all  equipoise  there;  and  to 
save  the  Roman  States  and  the  whole  of  Italy 
from  the  inevitable  return  of  the  old  court,  and 
of  tlie  restoration,  not  of  the  lawful  sovereign, 
but  of  the  abuses  of  that  ancient  and  bad 
government  We  have  never  had  any  other 
olgects,  nor  shall  shall  we  ever  have  any  others. 
The  reestablishment  of  the  Pope,  made  upon 
these  conditions,  is  all  we  desire,  and  I  can 
not  conceive  that  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
to  wound,  in  any  respect,  the  instincts  and  the 
just  susceptibility  of  England.  The  odd  thing 
IS.  that  the  Austrian  Government,  which  might 
fairly  have  some  reason  to  take  umbrage  at  our 
enterprise,  has  never  made  the  least  objection  to 
it,  and  that  our  friendly  relations  with  Austria 
are  not  the  least  impaired.  It  is  strange  that  it 
should  be  Englishmen,  and  principally  English 
Tories,  who  attack  us.” 


[August, 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  ten  days 
later,  he  said : 

“  I  should  not  be  without  uneasiness  ns  to  the 
result  of  the  debate  to-morrow  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  the  principal  organ  of  the  Government 
in  that  House  were  not  the  Marquis  of  Lnn.s- 
downe,  whose  tact  and  moderation  I  know.  As 
to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Government  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affuir  at  Rome,  the  English 
Cabinet  must  be  .sufficiently  informed.  I  have 
taken  effectual  measures  to  satisfy  them  that  we 
have  no  secret  end  in  this  cnterjirise,  and  that 
we  have  never  ceased  to  aim,  on  the  one  hand  at 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Pope,  which  we  consider  as  a  ncces.sary  condi¬ 
tion  of  liberty  and  peace  of  con.«ciencc  in  the 
Catholic  world;  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
guarantee  of  liberal  institutions  to  the  Roman 
States.  I  protest  to  you  that  we  desire  nothing 
so  much  as  to  get  out  of  this  affuir  at  Rome,  ami 
to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory,  as  soon  as  we 
can  do  so  with  honor.  But  tnese  conditions 
must  be  attained,  or  we  will  stay  in  Itjly,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  risks  and  political  emban"assmcnt.s 
which  may  result  from  it,  at  least  as  long  as  I 
am  minister,  I  answer  for  it” 

We  have  quoted  these  letters  ina,smuch 
.08  they  contain  a  statement  from  his  own 
pen  of  the  grounds  on  which  M.  de  Toc- 
queville  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the 
consequences  of  the  Koman  expedition, 
and  they  have  also  a  very  curious  bearing 
on  the  cemrse  of  events  to  this  day.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  it  w.a.s 
from  the  fatal  blunder  of  France  in  con¬ 
senting  to  pl.oy  the  part  of  Austria  that  all 
tlie  subsequent  emb.orrassinents  have  ari¬ 
sen  ;  for  the  honor  of  Franco  became  in  a 
manner  pledged  to  the  mainten.aiice  of  a 
government  which  she  could  not  control, 
which  did  come  back  without  any  liberal 
conditions  at  all,  and  still  is,  wh.at  Lord 
Derby  called  it,  the  pliigue-spot  on  the 
Italian  soil.  These  dangers,  which  escaped 
M.  do  Tocqueville's  great  discernment, 
were,  nevertheless,  apparent  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  elsewhere  to  men  of  inferior  pow¬ 
ers  but  of  greater  practical  experience  in 
political  affairs. 

By  a  sort  of  Nemesis  the  Rom.an  expe¬ 
dition  w’.as  made  the  pretext  of  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Cabinet.  Tlie  I’resident  had 
always  disapproved  the  enterprise,  but 
weary  with  long  negotiations,  he  chose  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands ;  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Edg.ar  Ney  was  a 
death-blow  to  ministerial  responsibility  in 
Fr.ance,  and  from  that  moment  the  violent 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  the  change 
of  government  were  only  a  question  of 
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means  and  of  time.  Tocqueville  retired  ' 
for  some  montlis  from  the  scene,  for  in¬ 
deed  ins  frail  body,  exhausted  by  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  office,  needed  repose.  He  spent 
tlie  winter  at  Sorrento,  and  there  laid  the 
basis  of  the  last  of  his  works,  which  mipht 
be  termed  the  Genesis  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  traced  by  him  back  to  its  true 
source,  in  the  vicious  institutions  of  the 
“  aiicien  regime.”  lie  already  perceived 
that  in  the  impending  contest  between  the 
Presulcnt  of  the  Republic  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  all  the  chances  were  in  f-ivor  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  January,  1851,  ho  writes: 

The  goneml  aspect  of  the  time  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  movement  of  the  nations  aw.ay  from 
liberty  and  toward  concentration  and  perman¬ 
ence  of  power.  The  circumstance  that  the 
most  eminent  |)arliamentary  chiefs  and  the  best 
known  military  commanders  are  almost  all  op¬ 
posed  to  this  movement,  does  not  reassure  me ; 
for  we  live  in  a  democratic  age,  and  a  society  in 
which  individual  men,  even  the  greatest  of  them, 
count  for  very  little.  To  form  my  opinion,  I 
listen  neither  to  tho.se  who  exalt  nor  to  those 
who  depreciate  the  talents  of  the  pretenders. 
At  such  times  it  is  not  the  man  we  must  look  at, 
but  that  which  raises  the  man  and  brings  him 
into  power.  A  dwarf  on  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave  may  be  wa.shcd  to  the  top  of  a  cliff,  which 
a  giant  could  not  scale  from  the  sands  below.” 
(Vol.  il  p.  172.) 

Nevertheless,  soon  afterward,  upon  his 
return  to  France,  M.  de  Tocqueville  drew 
up  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  sviis  presented  to  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  on  the  eighth  July,  1851.  This 
document  is  of  the  highest  excellence,  and 
ought  to  be  inoluded  in  a  general  edition 
of  his  works.  He  traced  in  it  with  mas¬ 
terly  precision  the  fatal  situation  in  which 
the  Constitution  h:id  flung  the  French 
nation,  between  two  contending  ])Owers 
incapable  of  union,  yet  destined  both  of 
them  to  come  to  an  end  almost  simulta¬ 
neously,  leaving  the  country  without  an 
As.semblyand  without  a  government:  and 
he  demonstrated  that  the  only  pos-sible 
mode  of  diverting  the  impending  catas¬ 
trophe,  w.as  to  alter  and  .amend  the  organic 
law  of  the  state.  This  memorable  Report 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  public  act  of 
his  life. 

As  the  crisis  approached,  in  the  .autumn 
of  1851,  he  w’rltes  in  increasing  pcrplex- 
1  ity: 

"  How  little  we  feci  ourselves  masters  of 
events  at  such  times !  There  is  but  one  deter- 
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mination  that  I  am  always  certain  to  follow,  and 
that  is  to  bring  our  liberties  triumphant  through 
this  crisis,  or  to  fall  with  them.  All  the  rest  Is 
secondary;  but  this  is  a  question  of  life  and 
death.”  (VoL  ii.  p.  178.) 

And  in  common  with  .all  that  w.as  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  last  free  Parliament  of 
France,  he  did  fall.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
w.as  included  in  that  wholesale  act  of  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  second  December,  1851, 
which,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  derision 
more  odious  than  the  tyranny  that  prompt¬ 
ed  it,  sent  the  orators,  statesmen,  gener¬ 
als,  and  patriots  of  France  in  a  felon’s  c.art 
to  the  common  j.ail.  Their  detention 
hasted  not  long,  but  long  enough  to  pl.ace 
their  country  under  the  feet  of  a  master, 
to  .annihilate  the  law,  to  silence  the  voice 
of  many  of  them  forever,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  revolution  which  h.ad  h.aunted 
M.  de  Tocqueville  through  life,  when  a 
democr.atic  people,  weary  of  .anarchy  and 
incapable  of  self-government,  precipitates 
itself  at  the  feet  of  despotic  authoritv. 
The  scene  itself  w.as  described  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville  himself  with  indignant  anim.a- 
tion,  for  it  need  be  now  no  more  a  secret 
that  the  narrative  of  the  coup  d'etdt  pub¬ 
lished  immedi.ately  afterward  by  the 
Times  newspaper  of  the  eleventh  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851,  was  from  his  )>en. 

We  renounce  the  painful,  the  impracti- 
c.able  task  of  describing  the  effects  of  this 
blow  on  M.  de  Tocqiieville’s  mind.  It 
was  not  the  loss  of  the  objects  of  common 
ambition,  it  was  not  the  closing  to  him¬ 
self  of  that  career  of  public  utility  to 
w’hich  he  was  passionately  attached  and 
devoted,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  moral 
wreck  of  his  country,  .and  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  source  of  all  true  public 
virtue  by  her  own  act. 

In  May,  1852,  he  wrote  to  IM.  de  Beau¬ 
mont  ; 

“  Work  is  at  present  impossible  to  me.  I  at¬ 
tribute  this  painful  incapacity  to  the  disturbing 
conversations  one  is  always  having  in  Paris.  If 
I  were  in  the  country  I  should  attribute  it  to 
solitude.  The  truth  i.^,  it  proceeds  from  a  sick- 
ne.«s  of  the  soul,  and  will  not  cease  till  that  is 
better,  which  can  only  come  with  time,  the 
great  healer  of  sorrow,  as  every  body  knows : 
wo  must  wait  as  patiently  as  we  can  till  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  felt.  Yet  this  sorrow,  like  all  true 
and  lawful  sorrow.s,  is  dear  to  me  as  well  as 
poignant.  The  sight  of  all  that  is  done,  and 
still  more  the  opinion  formed  of  it,  galls  every 
fiber  of  pride,  of  rectitude,  and  of  dignity  in  my 
frame.  I  should  be  grieved  to  be  less  sorrowful. 
On  this  score,  indeed,  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
29 
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plain  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  sorrowful  to  the 
death.  I  have  I'cached  my  present  age  through 
many  different  circumstances,  but  with  one 
cause,  that  of  regular  liberty.  Is  this  cause 
lost  beyond  recovery  ?  I  feared  it  was  so  in 
1848 ;  I  fear  it  still  more  now,  though  I  am  not 
convinced  that  this  country  is  not  destined  again 
to  see  constitutional  institutions.  But  will  it 
&e  them  last  ?  these  or  any  others  ?  ’Tis  sand. 
It  is  vain  to  ask  whether  it  will  abide,  but  what 
are  the  winds  that  will  displace  it  f 

“  I  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  electors  of  my  department,  in  which  I  re¬ 
sign  my  seat  in  the  Uotueil  general.  I  could 
not  take  the  oath  now  exacted.  This  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  second  of  December,  is  perhaps, 
that  portion  of  the  event  which  is  personally 
most  painful  to  myself  I  enjoyed  in  my  do- 

rarUnent  a  position  of  unalloyed  gratification, 
t  gave  me  the  moral  direction  of  all  the  chief 
local  affairs,  a  sort  of  government  of  men's 
minds  founded  on  personal  regard,  independent- 
Iv  of  political  opinions.  This  part  of  my  public 
duties  cast  a  sort  of  light  on  my  private  life, 
which  was  verv  agreeable.  But  these  are  very 
petty  miseries."  (VoL  iL  p.  486.) 

We  shall  imitate  the  reserve  of  M.  de 
Beaumont  in  abstaining  from  entering 
more  fully  into  the  causes  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion  as  tliey  appeared  to  Tocqueville’s 
mind,  nor  is  the  time  yet  come  when  the 
burning  language  in  which  he  denounced 
the  authors  of  it  can  with  propriety  be 
made  public.  But  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  probable  duration  and  cha- 
acter  of  the  Imperial  power  are  so  just 
that  we  i»erinit  ourselves  to  cite  them 
from  an  unpublished  letter : 

“  Although  this  government  has  established 
itself  by  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  recorded  in 
history,  nevertheless  it  will  last  for  some  length 
of  time,  unless  it  precipitates  itself  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  will  last  till  its  excesses,  its  wars,  its 
corruptions,  have  effaced  in  the  public  mind  the 
dread  of  socialism ;  a  change  requiring  time. 
God  grant  tliat  in  the  interval  it  may  not  end  in 
a  manner  almost  as  prejudicial  to  us  as  to  itself, 
in  some  extravagant  foreign  enterprise.  We 
know  it  but  too  well  in  France,  governments 
never  escape  the  law  of  their  origin.  This  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  comes  by  the  army,  which  can 
only  last  by  the  army,  which  traces  back  its 
popularity  and  even  its  essence  to  tlte  recollec¬ 
tions  of  military  glory,  this  government  will  be 
fatally  impelled  to  seek  for  aggrandisement  of 
territory  and  for  exclusive  influence  abroad ;  in 
other  word.s,  to  war.  That  at  last  Is  what  I 
fear,  and  what  all  reasonable  men  dread  as  I  do. 
W ar  would  assuredly  be  its  death,  but  its  death 
would  perhaps  a)stdear."  {Letter  of  the  ninth 
qf  January,  1852.) 

Henceforth  the  life  of  Alexis  de  Toc- 


(j^ueville  was  spent  in  comparrxtive  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  in  total  estrangement  from  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Educated  as  a  French  boy, 
ill  colleges  and  towns,  he  had  not  acc^iiired 
in  early  life  any  taste  for  country  life  or 
country  pursuits.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
remarks  that  from  the  age  of  nine  to  the 
.age  of  twenty-four  he  had  never  spent  six 
weeks  in  the  country  at  a  time;  in  another 
letter  he  expresses  his  astonishment  that 
people  should  be  able  to  lead  the  life  of 
vegetables.  But  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
revolutions  to  which  society  in  France 
h.as  been  subjecteil  is  to  teach  a  wiser  les¬ 
son.  The  Revolution  of  1789  had  forcibly 
broken  the  relations  formerly  existing  be- 
tw'een  the  landed  proprietors  and  the 
peasantry.  The  revolutions  of  18.30  and 
of  1851,  by  detaching  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  cla-sses,  enjoying  the 
largest  amount  of  landed  property  and 
of  intellectual  ciiltiv.ation,  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day,  have  thrown 
these  classes  b.ack  to  their  natural  po¬ 
sition  on  their  own  estates.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  of  late  years  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  the  restoration 
of  country  houses,  .and  a  more  active 
p.articipation  in  rural  interests  and  pur¬ 
suits,  have  become  engrossing  objects  of 
life  to  the  best  portion  of  the  French 
aristocracy.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  applied 
himself  early,  and  with  increasing  success, 
to  this  laudable  and  dignified  task.  He 
sought  in  the  first  place  to  heal  the  breach 
made  by  the  revolution  of  1789  between 
the  cottage  and  the  chateau,  some  traces 
of  which  were  perceptible  at  his  first 
election  in  1837.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  entire  absence  of  any  tinge 
of  pride  or  pretension  in  his  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  ranks,  the  genuine  in¬ 
terest  he  felt  in  their  concerns,  the  pa¬ 
tience  with  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
listen  to  them,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  placed  the  stores  of  his  own 
wisdom  and  judgment  within  their  reach, 
inspired  the  peasantry  before  long  with 
unfeigned  confidence  and  afection.  He 
practiced  to  the  letter,  .as  Father  Lacor- 
daire  has  observed,  the  divine  command  : 
“Whosoever  ivill  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant.”  Speaking  of 
him  to  a  stranger,  one  of  the  Norm.an 
farmers  8.aid  :  “  The  people  are  very  fond 
of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  he  is  very  grateful  for  it.”  In 
1848,  on  the  proclamation  of  univers.al 
suffrage,  the  whole  population  of  the  dis- 
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trict  voted  by  acclamation  in  bis  favor. 
While  the  olection  was  going  on,  as  he 
leaned  exhausted  with  fatigue  agaiust  a 
door-post,  one  of  the  peasants,  not  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  him,  came  up  with  Nor¬ 
man  frankno.s3  and  said  :  Jam  surprised, 
Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  that  you  are 
tired,  for  did  not  every  one  of  us  bring 
you  here  in  his  pocket  ?”  He  wiis  wont 
to  say  that  in  the  hearts  of  these  honest 
fellows  the  honor  and  virtue  of  the  French 
character  liad  taken  refuge,  that  “  Alailre 
Jean”  and  “  Maitre  Pierre,”  the  worthies 
and  notables  of  the  village,  were  the  only 
titles  of  dignity  which  no  revolutions 
could  obliterate ;  and  that  his  peasant 
neighbors  were  the  only  people  with  whom 
he  cared  to  converse  beyond  the  circle  of 
his  intimate  friends.  This  relish  for  the 
homely  (are  of  a  rural  district  was  greatly 
augmented  by  his  inexhaustible  sense  of 
the  humorous.  His  biographers  appear 
to  have  thought  it  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  philosopliic  Academician  to 
admit  his  love  of  fun.  When  a  thing 
presented  itself,  as  it  not  uncommonly 
did,  to  his  mind  in  a  droll  aspect,  liis 
mernment  was  unquenchable,  lie  was, 
what  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare, 
csjtecially  in  F ranee,  a  hearty  laugher ;  in¬ 
deed  his  laugh,  musical  and  cheerful  as 
his  voice,  sometimes  got  the  better  of 
him  and  could  not  be  stopped.  It  par¬ 
took  of  the  intensity  of  all  the  emotions 
which  alternately  swayed  his  sensitive  and 
delicate  nervous  organization. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  his  own  home, 
without  the  smallest  attempt  to  humor 
the  democratic  pa.ssions  of  his  neighbors, 
he  did  practic.ally  subdue  them,  lie  be¬ 
came  precisely  what  he  admired  in  the 
position  of  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
liind,  independent  of  the  state,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  people,  but  ready  and  willing 
to  serve  the  state  and  to  serve  the  people 
in  all  honor.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  devoted  to  himself  to  the  literary  task 
he  had  marked  out,  of  tracing  the  revo¬ 
lution  to  its  true  sources :  and  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  his  mind  can  hardly  be  more  de¬ 
monstrated  tlian  by  the  fact,  that  after  all 
the  innumerable  commentaries  and  histo¬ 
ries  of  the  French  revolution  which  have 


appeared,  Alexis  do  Tocqueville  presented 
to  the  world  an  entirely  new  view  of  it. 

The  publication  of  this  book  in  1856 
was  followed  in  1857,  by  his  journey  to 
England,  to  which  we  have  already  allud¬ 
ed.  The  reception  he  met  with  here  was 
in  fact  the  last  triumph  of  his  life.  He 
was  received  on  all  sides  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  respect  and  affection  ;  and  when 
the  time  came  for  his  return  to  Norman¬ 
dy,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  healing 
that  there  was  no  direct  steam  communi¬ 
cation  from  England  to  Cherbourg,  placed 
a  small  vessel  at  his  disposal,  which  land¬ 
ed  him  within  a  mile  or  two  of  his  own 
park.  At  that  time  nothing  appeared  to 
indicate  that  his  life,  always  precarious, 
was  in  any  immediate  danger.  He  lived 
by  nervous  power,  and  that  seemed  unex¬ 
hausted  ;  indeed,  it  had  repe.atedly  carried 
him  through  dangerous  and  acute  disor¬ 
ders.  But  in  the  summer  of  1858  a  more 
serious  accident  showed  his  lungs  to  be  af¬ 
fected.  In  the  autumn  he  was  ordered  to 
a  milder  climate  than  that  of  his  own  well- 
beloved  domain.  He  repaired  to  Cannes, 
accompanied  by  the  devoted  partner  of 
his  life,  and  by  one  or  two  of  his  nearest 
relatives  and  friends.  For  a  time  he  im¬ 
agined  that  the  affection  of  the  lungs  had 
been  overcome.  But  in  spite  of  the  illu¬ 
sions  which  attend  the  closing  stages  of 
pulmonary  disease,  it  soon  became  obvi¬ 
ous  that  life  was  ebbing  away.  He  re¬ 
ceived  w'ith  piety  the  Last  sacraments  of 
the  Church  ;  for  though  faith,  like  every 
other  gift  of  his  nature,  had  been  with 
him  a  matter  of  internal  edification  rather 
than  of  outward  display,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  entertain  the  most  serious  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
that  Church  in  which  he  was  born.  On 
the  sixteenth  April,  1859,  he  expired.  By 
his  own  express  desire  his  mortal  remains 
were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Toc¬ 
queville,  and  were  attended  to  the  grave 
by  an  immense  asserabLage,  not  of  those 
who  admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  of 
those  who  loved  him  for  his  goodness; 
and  a  plain  cross  of  wood,  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  country,  marks  the  spot  where 
whatever  of  him  was  mortal  lies. 
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From  Tktt'i  Magailno. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  “OLD  ROGER.” 


“  How  can  a  dog  understand  without 
understanding  ?”  asked  Dr.  Lardner ;  and 
the  question  remains  unansurered.  Li  our 
strivings  to  exalt  “  the  man,”  we  somc- 
titues  do  injustice  to  the  “  lower  animal  ” 
— to  Trusty  or  Tear’em,  who  has  not  in 
this  respect,  as  he  ha.s  in  others,  the 
power  ot  self-defense.  The  nature  of  the 
dog  has  its  higher  developments — its  un¬ 
changing  fidelity,  depth  of  insight,  and 
bravery  in  the  moment  of  danger.  Did 
you  ever  observe  how  your  Trusty  sc-ans  a 
8tr.anger — how  acutely  he  measures  him, 
and  takes  up  his  likes  or  his  dislikes? 
What  will  he  not  do  for  a  friend  ?  Wh.at 
has  he  not  done,  even  for  a  hard  master?  i 

Here  is  “  Old  Roger,”  for  instance ; 
long  and  fondly  will  his  memory  be  cher¬ 
ished.  Never  was  there  a  more  kindly,  a 
nobler  member  of  the  canine  family.  All  i 
his  days  had  been  spent  at  the  Farm  of 
Ileathside,  and  seldom  had  he  been  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  rudest 
parishes  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Thor¬ 
oughly  assimilated  with  country  customs 
and  rural  quietude,  any  time  he  did  go  to 
town,  as  his  old  master  used  to  8.ay :  “  He 
was  never  like  himsel’  ere  he  g.at  oot  the 
road  again.” 

Roger  was  above  the  average  size,  and 
never  can  we  forget  his  portly  bearing — 
the  black  shaggy  nair,  those  dangling  ears, 
the  long  bushy  tail,  and  that  white  spot 
on  his  broad  chest,  running  up  in  triangu¬ 
lar  form  right  under  his  massive  head. 

“Old  Roger” — for  to  us  he  w.as  .al¬ 
ways  old — had  little  of  the  u'arrior  in 
him.  He  had  nothing  of  the  offensive  or 
quarrelsome ;  and  often  did  he  submit  to 
the  grossest  indignities  without  retalia¬ 
tion — not,  however,  in  a  cow.ardIy,  cring¬ 
ing  spirit,  but  with  a  calmness  and  dig¬ 
nity  which  one  could  not  but  admire. 
Doubtless,  some  regarded  it  as  sheepi.sh- 
ness,  some  as  contempt.  Phrenologists 
might  have  said  he  had  not  the  organ  of 
combativeness,  but  possessed  not  a  little 
of  that  “  something  else,”  which  makes 
many  a  member  of  the  “  higher  order,” 


wherein  move  pretentious  men.  He  was 
decidedly  averse  to  fighting — one  would 
have  thought  on  philosophical  principles ; 
and  the  only  stroke  in  that  w.ay  he  ever 
did  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  general 
ch.aracter. 

In  his  morning  walks,  which  were 
taken  with  remarkable  regularity,  Roger 
had  to  pass  the  mansion  of  a  neighlmring 
squire.  As  sure  as  he  reached  the  gate, 
out  came  my  lady’s  lap  dog,  u’lth  its  ugly 
red  eyes  ;  .and,  not  content  with  yelping, 
as  most  curs  are,  it  w'ould  follow  a  few 
ards,  industriously  biting  the  heels  of  its 
ig  brother.  For  months  did  Roger  trot 
along,  regardless  of  the  p.ain  and  annoy¬ 
ance,  except,  now  and  then,  a  significant 
growl  or  a  wag  of  that  large  tail  of  his. 
()ne  morning  the  little  tormentor  was 
I  busy  at  its  old  work,  picking  and  scratch¬ 
ing,  in  its  own  provoking  w.ay,  at  the  irri¬ 
tated  and  festered  heels  of  our  long-sufter- 
ing  frien<l.  Roger  stopped  sjiddenly. 
Something  w.as  wrong;  had  th.at  quiet 
spirit  at  last  been  disturbed  ?  Turning 
round  he  seized  his  tormentor  by  the 
neck,  as  a  cat  would  her  kitten,  and 
walked  back  to  a  small  stream  close  by. 
Wading  in  some  dist-ance  he  put  bis  vic¬ 
tim  beneath  the  water,  and  planted  his 
foot  firmly  upon  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
turned  round  again,  and  trotted  along  to 
his  morning  haunt  as  if  nothing  had  oc¬ 
curred.  The  body  of  poor  “  Violet  ”  w-as 
buried  in  the  garden,  and  flowers  were 
planted  on  its  grave.  This  incident  forms 
a  fiict  in  natural  history  the  most  strange 
and  unaccountable,  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

Roger  was  useful  m  his  way.  He  could 
go  to  the  merchant’s  and  bring  home  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  an  ounce  of  tea ;  and 
often  have  we  seen  him  jogging  .along 
w'ith  a  neat  little  wicker  suspended  from 
his  bright  brass  collar.  He  could  do  this 
without  even  the  assistance  of  a  slip  of 
paper.  For  those  country  merchants, 
dealing  in  all  things,  from  beer  to  broad¬ 
cloth,  are  not  like  the  merchants  in  your 
great  cities.  When  they  see  your  money 
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or  jar,  with  an  instinct  wliich  baffles  every 
“  theory,”  and  which  only  experience  can 
understand,  they  give  you  exactly  what 
you  require.  Roger  got  his  three-pence 
or  five-pence  ha’-peiiny  tied  into  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  basket,  and  that  was  enough — 
he  brought  home  his  ounce  of  tobacco  or 
pound  of  sugar.  Never  w.a8  he  known  to 
go  wrong,  or  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
course  ;  such  is  instinct,  so-called. 

But  our  school-boy  days  form  the 
brightest  spot  in  our  reminiscences  of 
Old  Roger.  Bright  days,  indeed,  those 
were,  with  their  varied  associations,  full 
of  a  strange  fa.scination,  dimmed  only  by 
one  dark  shadow.  Regularly  did  Roger 
come  out  the  way  to  meet  us,  sometimes 
lea]*ing  and  bounding,  sometimes  calm 
and  demure.  Either  way  wo  never  dared 
to  interrupt  him ;  over  us  ho  exerted  a 
powerful  infiuence,  for  his  presence  could 
make  us  cheerful  or  sad.  When  it  was 
dark  we  felt  happy  and  secure  in  his  com¬ 
panionship.  How  strange  it  would  have 
seemed  had  he  been  absent  from  his 
place  ! 

Could  it  be  ? — Yes,  it  was  even  so ! — 
one  night  Roger  met  us  not,  and  it  did 
seem  strange.  Wo  came  up  to  the  old 
steading  bewildered ;  he  was  not  to  be 
found. 

Roger  had  a  companion,  the  adopted 
son  of  his  worthy  master,  who  had  grown 
up  with  him  his  constant  playmate,  though 
“  little  master  ”  was  full  fifteen  years, 
lie,  too,  w'as  missing — coYncidence  most 
ominous!  Wliither  had  they  gone  ?  An 
awful  mystery  gathered  over  their  disap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  thought  they  would  be 
found  together,  and  the  neighboi's  turned 
out  to  search  for  them,  as  country  neigh¬ 
bors  do  on  such  occasions,  with  a  kindly, 
honest  sympathy.  Wo  sought  them  at 
the  adjoining  homesteads,  .and  down 
amongst  those  rugged  clifls  that  over¬ 
hang  the  sea.  Frotn  “Maw  Cove”  to 
the  “  Glen,”  from  the  “  Glen  ”  to  “  Hell’s 
Mouth,”  we  sought  them  sorrowing, 
‘ooking  now  up  amid  the  rocks  and  ra¬ 
vines,  then  down  by  the  pebbly  shore. 
At  times  wo  would  stop  and  call  their 
names,  first  Roger  and  then  John.  Could 
they  be  there  ?  Suspicion  how  terrible ! 
It  was  now’  quite  dark,  and  w’e  could  see 
the  stars  glittering  in  the  ghissy  water, 
the  quiet  murmurs  of  which  were  only 
broken  by  the  stray  screech  of  an  owl,  or 
the  suppressed  mutter  of  a  disturbed  sea- 
fowl.  There  W’as  not  a  human  sound  or 


motion  save  our  own,  which  seemed  in 
this  solitude  to  decjien  our  gloom  and 
highten  our  fears. 

The  night  passed  on — a  night  of  sor- 
I  rowful,  fruitless  searching,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Dawn  came,  and  as  the  old 
man — ever  foremost  in  the  search,  was 
groping  his  way  along  the  “  braes,”  his 
eye  alighted  on  Ro^er  |>erched  on  the 
edge  of  a  lofty  precipice.  He  was  looking 
e.agerly,  fixedly  downw.ard.  His  name 
W’as  called — loudly  and  frow’ningly  reiter¬ 
ated,  but  he  heeded  not.  Alas  !  the  t.ale 
was  too  certain,  too  sad  were  these  fore¬ 
bodings.  Overpowered,  the  old  man 
sank  to  the  ground,  and  was  carried 
I  home,  muttering,  amid  expressions  of 
deep  sorrow’  and  anguish  :  “  My  puir  lad¬ 
die,  my  puir  laddie,  and  Roger  wi’  him 
too !” 

John  'NViUiams  h.ad  gone  out  a-nesting 
W’ith  Roger,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 

;  He  had  missed  his  footing,  and  fallen  a 
'  hight  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 

I  Dead,  d.ashed  in  pieces  on  the  jagged 
I  edges  of  the  precipice,  the  fragments  of 
I  his  body  were  scattered  on  the  level 
I  rocks  below’  like  a  show’er  of  clotted 
'  blood. 

j  Nesting !  How  is  it  that  year  after 
I  year  it  counts  its  victims  ?  Is  there, 
after  .all,  such  a  charm  in  the  possession 
of  ,a  few’  wild-fowl  eggs  ?  It  is  not  in  the 
prize,  but  there  is  a  fascination,  wild  and 
strong,  in  scaling  those  dizzy  hight.s,  in 
creeping  along  the  shattered  shelvings, 
and  peering  into  those  mysterious  crevices 
familiar  only  to  the  marrot  and  the  maw. 
Ay,  .and  there  is  fascin.ation  in  telling  of 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  ’scapes,  the 
very  thought  of  which  makes  one’s  blood 
grow  cold.  Bravo  natures  can  not  resist 
it,  led  on  by  a  love  of  danger  and  daring 
w’hich  all  possess  in  some  degree,  .and 
which,  well  tr.aiuod  and  skillfully  directed, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  elements  in 
ra.an. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  bo.at  the  mangled 
I  remains  of  the  hapless  youth  were  gath- 
I  ered  up,  and  carried  by  soiTowing  friends 
I  to  tliat  home  he  had  “  left  so  late,”  full  of 
life  .and  hope. 

There,  on  that  cold  eminence,  through 
the  long  solitary  night,  sat  his  faithful 
compjhiion  eagerly  w’atching,  his  ears 
bent  downw’ards,  his  eyes  transfixed. 
Nor  w’ould  he  stir  from  that  phace  till  the 
sorrowing  company  had  moved  on,  and 
I  then  he  followed  at  a  distance,  stopping 
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at  intervals  and  looking  back,  with  that 
long,  melancholy  whine,  which,  somehow, 
startles  the  night  traveler,  and  makes  him 
quicken  his  steps  homeward.  “  It  is  only 
a  dog,”  you  say.  True  ;  but  that  dumb 
brute  knew  he  had  lost  a  friend,  and  felt 
the  separation.  Could  as  much  be  said 
of  those  who  flutter  in  their  fashionable 
mournings  ? 

Cowed  and  trembling,  Roger  entered 
the  house  and  crouched  into  that  corner 
beneath  the  old  oak  table  he  had  so  often 
shared  with  one  he  would  share  it  with 
no  more.  He  refused  to  eat  or  fnind  any 
one,  and  spumed  all  entreaties  to  leave 
his  conch. 

But  our  story  is  soon  told.  One  mora- 
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ing  Roger’s  place  was  vacant,  no  one  saw 
him  leave  it ;  no  one  knew  whither  he 
had  gone,  and  in  vain  was  he  sought 
among  his  favorite  haunts.  A  few  d.ay8 
afterward,  poor  Roger  was  discovered  by 
some  fishermen,  cold  and  stiff,  near  that 
rock  on  which  were  found  the  8h.attcred 
remains  of  .lohn  Williams.  He  Avas  car¬ 
ried  home,  and  buried  in  the  g.arden  be¬ 
neath  a  plot  of  flowers,  which  was  jdanted 
and  tended  by  the  hand  of  his  friend  and 
companion. 

The  incidents  we  have  thus  thrown  into 
a  narrative,  and  slightly  adajited,  occurred 
several  years  ago,  and  one  of  them  at 
least  created  no  little  stir  in  the  columns 
of  a  provincial  newspaper. 


From  Fraier’t  IfagaEint. 
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We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  gentle 
planet  that 

- “  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night” 

and  put  on  a  higher  magnifying  power 
if  we  intend  to 

- “  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

To  the  red  planet  Mars.” 

He  is  a  fine  fellow  indeed  when  his  oppo¬ 
sition  happens  in  a  favorable  part  of  liis 
orbit,  and,  unlike  the  recent  one,  at  a  suf¬ 
ficient  hight  in  the  sky  ;  and  we  need  not 
ta.x  our  imagination  heavily  to  recognize 
in  him  at  such  times  as  fair  a  counterpart 
of  the  earth,  with  oceans  and  continents, 
and  clouds  and  snows,  as  can  be  exj)ected 
at  a  distance  of  some  thirty-five  millions 
of  miles.  Often  have  wo  seen  his  mark¬ 
ings  finely  developed,  in  their  powerful 
contrast  of  deep  yellow,  white,  and  green¬ 
ish  gray  ;  and  especially  in  1856  ;  i*nd  we 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  again, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the  drawings 
of  Jacob,  De  la  Rue,  and  Secchi,  as  well 
as  the  older  ones  of  Sir  W.  llerschel,  and 


Beer,  and  Miidler.  Tliere  seems  to  be 
still  some  outstanding  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanency  of  these  features,  but  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  than  would  perplex  an 
equally  distant  observer  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  shrouded  and  obscured  by  its 
vaporous  envelope.  We  must  accuniu- 
lute  more  evidence,  as  Ave  shall  be  sure  to 
do  before  long ;  and  it  would  not  be 
without  its  value,  Avere  any  spirited  pub¬ 
lisher  to  give  to  the  Avorld  the  Areogra- 
phisohe  Pragmente  of  Schruter,  Avhich  re¬ 
mained  in  MS.  for  Avant  of  funds  at  his 
de.ath,  .and  Avhich,  it  may  be  hoped,  are 
still  in  existence.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  solar  system  are  Ave  likely  to  make 
more  satisfactory  discoveries  than  in 
Mars,  because  nowhere  else  is  the  eye  ad¬ 
dressed  in  characters  equ.ally  c.ap.able  of 
analogical  interpretation.  Mars,  indeed, 
differs  AA’idely  from  us,  in  being  destinej 
to  traverse  his  yearly  round  in  solitude ; 
yet  doubtless  not  uncheered  by  the  same 
divine  Benignity  which  has  given  to  us 
“  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.” 

But  AA'hat  shall  we  say  of  the  considera¬ 
bly  more  than  half-a-hundrcd — we  may 
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not  improbably  guess  more  tlian  a  Imn- 
dreil — fragments  that  occupy  tlie  com¬ 
parative  void  between  liars  and  Jupiter? 
\Ve  have  really  nothing  to  say  about 
them.  Personally,  we  are  very  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them ;  and  those — for  ex- 
anqde,  llerschel  I.,  SchrOter,  and  Hard¬ 
ing,  and  Lamont — who  have  endeavored 
to  open  a  communication  with  them,  have 
acipiircd  but  little  information  as  to  their 
nature.  There  they  are,  subserving,  no 
doubt,  in  their  minuteness,  some  import¬ 
ant  purpose  undiscoverable  by  man ;  it 
has  been  suspected  that  they  may  be  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  large  planet,  though  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  evidence  seems  gratlually  to  be 
inclining  the  other  way  with  their  multi¬ 
tude,  as  they  are  found  sjiread  through  a 
wider  zone  than  had  been  at  first  sup- 
j)osed.  A  resulting  irregularity  of  form, 
combined  with  a  speedy  rotation,  luus 
been  suggested  as  an  explanation  of  some 
instances  of  rapid  variations  in  their 
light ;  and  certain  observers,  esjMJcially 
Schrbter,  have  detected  or  imagined  ne¬ 
bulous  envelopes  around  some  of  them. 
Hut  they  are  really  too  small  to  handle 
without  the  chance  of  serious  error. 

We  come  now  to  the  “  sphere  of  water, 
with  a  few  cinders  at  the  he.art  of  it,” 
which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  author 
of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  fancied  might 
form  the  great  leader  of  the  planetary 
train  ;  an  idea  sufficiently  aceoniant  with 
other  speculations  of  that  a<lventurous 
theorist,  but  not  likely  to  find  favor  with 
those  who  are  personally  familiar  with  the 
magnificent  face  of  Jupiter.  Yet  they 
will  be  able  to  attain  to  few  conclusions 
possessing  the  character  of  certainty,  bc- 
yoiul  the  existence  of  a  rapid  interchange 
of  day  and  night,  and  a  sky  loaded  with 
vapor,  and  streaked  and  agitated  by  im¬ 
petuous  trade-winds  and  hurricanes,  so 
W’ell  described  and  figured  by  Piazzi 
Sm3  th,  at  a  station  above  the  mists  of  our 
lower  atmosphere.  Hut  what  can  be 
more  elegant  th.an  the  perennially  inter¬ 
woven  dance  of  the  “Aledicean  stars” 
around  their  sovereign  ;  or  what  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  to  w.atch  from  hour  to  hour 
their  ceaseless  variations  of  position  ? 
Comp.aratively  little  power  is  .adequate  to 
show  this,  which  was  within  the  reach  of 
even  Galileo’s  perspective ;  a  greater 
aperture  is  required  for  the  jdeasing  spec- 
t.acle  of  the  sliadow  of  a  satellite,  like  a 
spot  of  ink,  traversing  the  whole  breadth 
of  Jupiter,  at  a  rale  varying  according  to 


the  distance  of  the  s.atellite  fi  om  the  pri¬ 
mary  ;  or  for  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
sights  within  the  limits  of  our  system,  the 
transit  of  a  satellite  in  front  of  the  planet’s 
variously-tinted  globe.  First  let  us  watch 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  little  round 
disk — for  a  disk  it  really  is,  and  not  a  mere 
point  of  light,  in  any  good  telescope  of 
moderate  size,  with  steady  air — up  to  the 
swelling  curve  of  the  limb ;  we  mark  the 
disappearance  of  the  intervening  thread 
of  dark  sky — it  glides  before  the  limb 
like  a  brilliant  bead — it  st.ands  out  as  a 
projecting  boss — it  ceases  to  break  the 
outline,  but  it  is  still  visible  upon  the  face 
of  the  fainter  primary — and  so  perhaps  it 
may  continue,  especially  if  relieved  upon 
a  dark  belt,  but  more  usually  the  illumin¬ 
ated  b.ackground  after  a  time  effiices  it ; 
occasionally  it  turns  into  a  dusky  or  even 
black  speck,  .and  abides  under  that  aspect 
till,  toward  the  opposite  limb  of  the 
planet,  the  same  appearances  recur  in  a 
reversed  order.  But  why  should  the 
s.ame  satellite  sometimes  accomplish  this 
transit  in  a  luminous,  and  consequently 
invisible  form ;  at  others  stand  forth  as  a 
black  spot,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  its  shadow  ?  That  it  does  so  is  a 
fact  strangely  unnoticed  by  the  elder 
llerschel,  but  of  no  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  one  to  wdiich  we  can  ourselves  l)ear 
testimony.  Its  explanation  involves  some 
difficulty,  but  it  clearly  j)oints  to  transient 
obscunations  on  the  satellite  itself,  which 
the  tremendous  j)ower  of  Secchi’s  tele¬ 
scope  in  the  Roman  air,  .and  the  perfection 
of  Lassell’s  specula  or  of  Dawes’s  vision 
have  exhibited  even  at  other  times,  and 
on  a  background  of  blue  sky.  Those  lit¬ 
tle  moons,  then,  seem  to  have  atmos 
pheres  of  their  own,  and  to  be  so  far  very 
unlike  our  own  s.atellite.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this,  perhaps,  some  future  day. 

P.ass  we  on  to  Saturn,  the  most  unique 
and  lovely  spectacle  in  the  universe  of 
man’s  knowledge.  Contemplate  that 
be.autiful  globe,  with  its  cloudy  .and  wind¬ 
swept  markings,  the  index  of  its  speedy 
rotation,  and  its  well-contrasted  tints  that 
speak  of  varied  conditions  of  existence. 
Yet,  especially  beautifid  as  it  is,  the  eye 
will  not  rest  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
th.at  still  more  be.autiful  ring,  or  rather 
system  of  rings,  alike  preeminent  in  ele¬ 
gance  of  form  and  mystery  of  construction 
and  designation.  This  is  now  rapidly 
closing  up,  preparatory  to  its  cdgew.aya 
presentation  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
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year,  and  the  position  is  leas  favorable  to 
the  astronomer  than  in  1 836,  though  per¬ 
haps  even  more  pictorial  in  its  grouping 
with  the  elliptical  form  of  the  planet. 
The  striped  and  banded  aspect  of  these 
huge  circular  planes  has  been  often  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  engravings  of  more 
or  less  accuracy,  many  of  them  originally 
derived  from  the  representations  of  De  la 
Hue,  whoso  ex(piisite  reflector  and  ac¬ 
complished  hand  have  well  aided  his  ac¬ 
curate  and  discriminating  eye.  Hut  no 
figure  can  do  justice  to  the  impression  of 
the  actual  scene,  though,  as  llerschel  I. 
formerly  observed,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  exhibiting  the  objects  in  a  state  of  |)er- 
fect  definition,  very  seldom  attainable  in 
the  telescopic  vision  of  our  skies.  Then 
that  shadow- ring,  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
whence  has  it  sprung?  and  why  was  it 
missed  by  both  the  Ilei'schels,  and  Schro- 
ter,  and  Struve,  and  a  host  of  observers, 
continually  overlooking  it  in  instruments 
wliich  showed  much  fainter  objects  then, 
and  would  unquestionably  show  it  now  ? 
With  our  own  achromatic,  it  is  eiisy  of 
detection  ;  while  a  search  for  the  two  in¬ 
nermost  satellites,  Enccladus  and  Mimas, 
would  be  hopeless  and  absurd.  Yet  their 
discoverer  left  it  untouched.  Schroter  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  with  his  reflectors  of 
nine  and  a  half  and  eighteen  inches  aper¬ 
ture — .and  good  ones  they  certainly  were — 
he  c.arefully  scrutinized  the  dark  interior  of 
the  ansae,  and  found  it  ohrie  alle  (tchimmer^ 
without  the  least  glimmering  of  light,  and 
even  apparently  darker — as  Bond  has  also 
found  its  really  vacant  part  with  the  great 
.Vmeric.an  achromatic — than  the  exterior 
sky.  W.  Struve,  with  the  superb  nine 
and  a  h.alf  inch  object-glass  at  Dorpat, 
took  especi.al  pains  in  repeatedly  measur¬ 
ing  the  ring,  and  complained  indeed  of 
the  indistinctness  of  its  interior  border, 
^’et  never  recognized  this  extension  of 
It  toward  the  globe.  Inexcusable  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  apathy  or  stu¬ 
pidity  which  led  the  assistants  at  the  Ho¬ 
man  Observatory,  when  it  had  been  ac¬ 
tually  perceived  with  the  six  and  one- 
third  inch  Cauchoix  refractor,  to  take  no 
notice  of  it :  marvelous  was  the  inatten¬ 
tion  through  which  its  real  discovery  and 
accurate  measurement  by  Galle  in  1838 
fell  dead.  There  are  things  of  which  as¬ 
tronomers  h.ave  to  be  ashamed,  “  and 
these  are  of  them.”  One  might  have  al¬ 
most  fancied  that  its  destiny  in  regard  to 
oureelves  was  to  expose  our  deficiencies 
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in  observation.  Where  it  is  projected  as 
a  dusky  band  across  the  ball,  it  seems  to 
have  been  visible  from  the  earliest  tele¬ 
scopic  period  ;  at  least  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
clear  .and  beautiful  figures  of  worthy  old 
Iluyghcns.  Hut  may  we  sup|K>sc  th.at 
since  that  date  it  h.as  increased  in  reflec¬ 
tive  |M>wer,  so  as  to  become  more  con- 
trasteil  with  the  dark  background  of  the 
sky?  Has  that  system  so  cooled  down, 
even  in  our  own  d.ays,  as  to  pass  through 
a  crisis  of  congelation,  which  has  given  to 
some  comparalivelv  transparent  fluid  a 
gre.ater  op.acity,  aiuf  consequently  a  higher 
capacity  of  reflection  ?  Other  mysteries, 
too,  meet  us  here.  Why  are  the  minor 
markings  of  the  bright  rings  so  variable 
in  dimensions  and  distinctnes.s,  even  at 
the  same  time,  on  opposite  sides  of  tlio 
ball  ?  How  is  it  that  the  projected  sha¬ 
dow  of  the  ball  .assumes  the  devious  out¬ 
line — the  “roof”  and  “inlet”  form,  so 
well  delinetvted  in  the  annals  of  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge,  U.  S.  ?  It  is  easy  to 
reply,  Hccaiise  it  falls  on  surfaces  of  par¬ 
tial  and  irregular  convexity ;  but  it  is 
equ.ally  easy  to  explain  how  surfaces  of 
such  a  character,  presented  edgeways  to 
the  eye,  can  totally  dis;ippcar  in  the  re¬ 
flector  of  the  present  llerschel,  and  so 
nearly  vanish  in  Bond’s  fifteen-inch  chro- 
m.atic,  tluit  in  the  memoirs  just  referred 
to  he  estimates  their  thickness  at  less  than 
one  hundredth  of  a  second,  or  forty  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  ?  Shall  we  s.ay  that  it  is  incun- 
ceiv.able  that  planes,  we  might  .almost  call 
them  films,  of  such  enormous  breadth  in 
projK)rtion  to  their  thickness,  when  so  in¬ 
clined  as  to  receive  a  large  |>roportion  of 
solar  heat  on  one  side  only,  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  assume  a  convex  form  from  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  warmer  side,  losing  it  again 
as  the  exciting  cause  is  gradually  with¬ 
drawn  ?  There  is  no  harm,  at  any  rate, 
in  such  conjectures :  wo  can  bat,  like 
Kepler,  feel  the  walls  of  ignorance  till  wo 
arrive  at  the  gate  of  truth — if  we  are  ever 
permitted  to  do  so.  Saturn  will  be  in 
good  hands  at  the  next  disiippearance  of 
the  ring.  We  mu.st  leave  him  now,  for 
the  night  is  wearing  on ;  and  we  may 
leave  Uranus  and  Xeptune  too,  noble  fel¬ 
lows  though  they  intrinsic.ally  are,  to  the 
c.are  of  such  men  as  Hassell  and  Bond  and 
Struve — they  are  beyond  the  research  of 
any  but  the  most  highly  light-collecting 
instruments. 

But  what  of  comets  ? 
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We  may  nay  tins,  that  “  the  Doiiati  ” 
has  8|>oiieu  us,  in  ail  probability,  for  many 
a  year  to  come ;  and  tliat,  notwithstanding 
his  favorable  presentation  to  our  eyes,  we 
know  little  more  of  their  truly  inscrutable 
nature  than  we  did  Iwfore.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  most  of  what  can  l>c  said  about 
liim,  may  readily  satisfy  themselves  in  the 
jKM'iisal  of  liond’s  very  curious  treatise ; 
other  cotemporaneous  records  will  attract 
the  (terman  student  to  the  invaluable, 
though  not  always  alike  interesting  pages 
of  the  Aittronomische  Nttchricfiten,  the 
“leading  journal  ”  of  the  science.  The  j 
essay  of  the  discoverer  whose  name  is  | 
given  to  the  comet  is  confined,  it  is  to  l>e  | 
regretted,  to  few  hands  in  England,  and 
not,  we  believe,  very  readily  procurable.  , 
At  .an  earlier  period  (184G)  the  divided 
comet  of  liiela  offered  a  wide  field  for 
speculation.  We  can  well  remember  its 
strange  apjx*.arance  in  a  fluid  achromatic — 
one  of  the  few  ever  constructed,  or  ever 
likely  to  be,  u[)on  Professor  Harlow’s  plan, 
in  which  the  concave  Jens  of  flint  glass  is 
repKaced  by  one  of  sulphuret  of  cjtrbon. 
Harlow'  himself  had  a  seven  eight-tenths 
inch  telescope  of  this  construction ;  the  I 
idea  was  ingenious,  and  when  well  con- ' 
structed  it  performed  very  fairly,  but  now  ! 
that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  has  ; 
been  so  wonderfully  improved — chiefly,  • 
we  believe,  through  the  French  revolution 
of  the  train  Journ,  which  drove  Hontems,  ■ 
one  of  their  best  artificers,  over  here — the  j 
gre.at  induci‘ment  to  the  employment  of  a  ' 
fluid  medium  is  taken  away.  Lieutenant,  | 
now  C’ommander  Maury,  of  the  United  , 
States  navy,  watched  the  double-headed  | 
comet  with  a  noble  nine  and  a  half  inch  i 
object-glass,  and  has  related  its  strange  | 
variations  with  much  clearness  and  spirit  j 
in  the  Navhriehten  /  and  tho.se  who  are  ( 
disposed  to  compare  the  earlier  telescopic  ! 
l  ocords  of  these  unintelligible  apparitions,  j 
may  find  curious  matter  in  the  descrip- 1 
tions  of  the  great  comets  of  1807  and  181 1,  j 
])ubiished  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel  in  the  Phi- 
loaophic<jd  Trannactious,  and  by  Schroter 
in  two  cotemporary  German  treatises :  j 
the  latter  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  j 
electric  or  native  light  of  these  bodies;  a  i 
j)Osition  harmonizing  well  with  that  polar  1 
state  which,  as  Jlessel  pointed  out,  was 
strongly  in<licated  in  Halley’s  comet  in 
1835  ;  and  though  some  of  Schroter’s  data 
are  erroneous  or  questionable,  his  pains¬ 
taking  accuracy  as  a  witness  always  enti¬ 
tles  him  to  a  hearing.  Nor  must  we  omit 


the  very  curious  contributions  to  our  com¬ 
etary  knowltslge  contained  in  the  Cape 
observations  of  the  present  Herschol. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  the  physiology 
of  these  “  standards  of  celestial  messen¬ 
gers,”  as  the  Chinese  e.all  them,  was  fairly 
exemplified  in  the  comet  of  1858.  No 
one  who  looked  upon  the  wide-sweeping 
and  far-projected  train  of  Donat i’s  comet, 
could  reasonably  suppose  that  it  would 
ever  be  resumed  by  the  head,  whicii, 
s])eeding  onward  in  an  ofiposite  direction, 
wii^  daily  and  hourly  widening  its  dist.ance 
from  the  diffused,  and,  as  it  were,  w.a.sted 
luminosity  that  was  Ictl  many  millions 
of  miles  in  its  wake.  Pa.st  all  contra¬ 
diction,  that  train  was  as  much  left  Imj- 
hind  as  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne  with  the  wind  up 
Channel ;  and  doubtle.ss  so  have  been 
others  before  it  without  number.  But 
what  effect,  if  any,  they  produce  upon  the 
system,  in  the  heart  of  which  they  are 
abandoned  and  left  drifting  about,  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  question  ;  possibly  it  njay  not  alw.ays 
be  an  unanswered  one,  knowing  .as  wo  do 
in  part  with  entire  cert.ainty,  and  feeling 
how  every  less  perfectly  known  fact  con¬ 
verges  toward  the  same  focus,  that  all 
things  are  weighed  in  a  balance  of  abHoluto 
perfection,  and  that  not  one  atom  can  be 
lost,  not  one  particle  added  in  one  pl.ace 
and  subtracted  in  another,  without  its 
proportionate  influence  upon  the  whole  sy.s- 
tem  ;  so  that  in  this  sense,  if  in  this  only, 
the  idea  of  the  sagacious  B.acon  may  be 
verified,  that  “  comets  have  some  power 
and  effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things.”  And  wlnatever  m.ay  be  the  tenuity 
and  ev.anescence,  or  what  Hooke  calls  the 
“  levitation,”  or  negative  gravity,  of  the 
matter  of  a  comet’s  tail,  its  presence  can 
not  bo  wholly  inoperative  or  nugatory. 
Planets  must  frequently  h.ave  })a8sed 
through  the  space  where  it  is  floating — 
our  earth  among  them  ;  and  if  w'e  have 
hitherto  failed  in  tracing  any  distinct  con¬ 
nection  between  the  propinquity  of  a 
comet  and  our  own  meteorological  condi¬ 
tion,  this  m.ay  have  been  due  to  the  im¬ 
perceptible  insinuation  rather  than  to  the 
inactivity  of  the  foreign  m.atter  which  may 
have  been  introduced  into  our  atmosphere. 
Those  sudden  effects  upon  the  climate  or 
weather  which  people  in  general  arc  apt 
to  ascribe  to  a  comet  even  from  its  first 
appearance,  are  cert.ainly  not  beyond  pos¬ 
sibility  ;  since  we  see  enough  to  lead  us  to 
infer  a  polar  energy  not  unlike  that  of 
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electricity,  which  might  magnetize  us,  as 
it  were,  at  once,  through  a  considerable 
intervening  space  ;  but  if  the  supposed  re¬ 
sult  is  due  to  actual  physical  commixture, 
it  would  probably  not  be  felt  till  some 
seasons  afterward.  In  this  view  a  san¬ 
guine  theorist  might  trace  the  cause  of 
our  late  strangely  disturbed  and  cheerless 
atmospheric  state  to  the  slowly  communi¬ 
cated  influence  of  “  the  Donati.”  But  it 
is  obvious  that  we  should  have  previously 
to  establish  the  fact  of  a  similar  abnormal 
condition  over  the  w’hole  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  there  we  should  in  all  likeli- 
hootl  fail.  In  fact,  till  meteorology  can 
be  so  e.\tended  as  to  embrace  in  one  view 
the  cotemporaneous  state  of  our  whole 
atmosphere,  it  must  be  very  short  of  ful¬ 
filling  the  expectations  to  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  p.aid  to  it  of  late  years  might  natur.ally 
give  rise.  But  the  question  of  cometary^ 
influence  may  some  day  receive  an  unequi¬ 
vocal  solution,  should  a  comet  of  sufficient 
volume  draw  as  near  to  us  as  the  late 
splendid  one  did  to  Venus;  or  pass  bcne.ath 
the  moon,  as  that  of  1454  was  long  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  done,  on  the  misunderstood 
testimony  of  a  Constantinopolitan  histo¬ 
rian  ;  or  possibly  involve  us  as  really  in 
the  sweep  of  its  glowing  train,  as  the  Do¬ 
nati,  apparently,  and  in  celestial  perspec¬ 
tive,  enfolded  the  infinitely  more  distant 
Arcturus.  We  have  sometimes  amused 
ourselves  with  the  speculation,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  men’s  minds  were  it  an¬ 
nounced,  on  the  authority  of  our  national 
observatory,  that  such  a  conjuncture  was 
to  be  soon  antici])atcd.  Lalande  has  told 
us  what  a  superstructure  was  r.aised  in 
France  on  a  much  slighter  foundation; 
when  in  1773  he  published  a  Memoir  on  i 
Comets  which  may  approach  the  Earth :  j 

“  On  a  vu  dans  ccttc  occasion  d’unc  manidre  ^ 
que  je  n’avois  pu  pr6voir  ni  meme  imaginer,  a 
quel  degre  Ic  public  mat  instruit  peut  4tre 
frapp^  par  les  propos  des  ignorans ;  avant  que 
I’uuvrage  eut  ete  public  Ton  se  persuada  que 
j’avois  annonce  une  com^te,  qui  dans  un  an, 
dans  un  mois,  .  .  .  dans  huit  jours  alloit 
causer  la  fin  du  nionde ;  Talarnie  ^toit  dcvcnuc 
presque  generale  panni  le  peuple ;  il  fallut  faire 
annoncer  dans  la  Oautte  ^  France  du  7  Mai, 
1778,  que  I’on  n’attendoit  point  de  coinete,  si  ce 
n  est  dans  dix-huit  ans,  et  que  je  n’avois  rien 
pr^it  de  tout  cc  qu'on  rcpandoit  sous  mon 
nom.” 

But  what  if  he  could  h.ave  given  no 
such  assurance  ?  It  Ls  perhaps  impossi¬ 
ble  to  picture  the  universal  oonsternation 


that  would  sweep  like  a  “  white  squall  ” 
over  the  waves  of  human  society,  were 
such  an  occurrence  actually  announced  to 
be  drawing  nearer  night  .after  night.  One 
can  not  help  contrasting  this  thought  with 
the  fact  that  events  involving  far  more  un- 
questiomable  results  ai*e  positively  known 
to  be  in  hourly  progress  toward  us  all, 
and  advancing  ui>on  us  with  rapid  and  in¬ 
evitable  course ;  and  yet  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  human  race  heed  them  not, 
!  .and  act  with  as  little  reference  to  them  as 
i  to  the  v.ainest  astrologiciil  predictions. 
Even  such  is  man ! 

But  all  this  while  w’e  have  not  said  a 
i  word  of  what  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
branch  of  our  subject — sidereal  astronomy. 
I  Sh.all  we  turn  our  telcscoiie  for  a  few 
;  minutes  on  some  of  those  double  stars 
,  which  it  is  so  cap.able  of  drawing  out  and 
sejtar.ating,  and  mark  the  .admirable  com- 
:  bination  of  two  or  more  suns  in  a  single 
i  system,  iu  manv  cases  almost  demonstrat- 
I  ing  itself  to  the  eye — in  others  proved 
'  more  irrefragably  by  the  evidence  of 
.  slow  but  cert.ain  and  iictu.ally  measured 
,  motion  ?  Shall  we  notice  the  singular  con- 
I  trusts  of  color,  or  speculate  on  the  con- 
!  ditions  of  existence  in  the  light  of 
:  a  crimson  day,  in  which  all  terre.stri.al  veg- 
j  ctation,  Mr.  Hunt  assures  us,  would  ))eri8h? 

'  Or  shall  we  rather  seek  some  of  those 
I  marv’elously  rich  tracts  in  the  Galaxy, 

I  where  myriads  of  glittering  points  are 
1  crowded  into  one  telescopic  field,  and  we 
seem  to  gaze  literally  uj>on  “the  host  of 
heaven  ”  ?  A  comparatively  small  instru¬ 
ment  directed  to  a  region  so  easily  found 
by  the  naked  eye  and  any  common  globe, 
as  “  the  sword-hand  of  Perseus,”  will 
bring  out  a  scene  that  le.aves  all  descrip¬ 
tion  far  beneath  it ;  and  yet  this,  if  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  apparently 
nearest  of  such  clusters,  is  by  no  means 
singular  iu  its  degree  of  condensation ; 
nor  is  it  equal  to  some  others  in  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  arrangements  and  the  mar¬ 
shaling  of  its  glittering  myriads.  There 
is  something,  too,  peculiarly  strange  and 
impressive  in  the  contem|)lation  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  cluster,  such  as  Nos.  13  or  92  of 
Messier’s  caUilogue  in  Hercules,  or  No.  15 
in  Pegasus,  or  5  in  Libra,  or  especially,  if 
the  instrument  h.as  sufficient  aperture,  2 
in  Aquarius.  Wq  view  such  a  cluster 
with  a  telescope  capable  of  indicating  by 
a  minute  stippling  of  light  the  st.arry 
n.ature  of  its  diffused  and  misty  glow. 
There  it  stands,  in  perfect  insulation  in  the 
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depths  of  the  profoundest  space,  .a  b.!!!  of 
stJirs — .1  comparatively  defined  region  of 
small  e.vtent,  containing  several  hundreds 
or  tliousands  of  suns — detached  from 
every  other  object,  and  evidently  selfcon- 
tained  under  some  wonderful  bond  of 
mutual  connection.  IIow  unfathomable  is 
such  a  mystery  !  And  even  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  probably  more  analogous  to  our 
own  “nebuhi,”  though  less  ea.sily  met 
with,  are  those  perforated  rings,  of  which 
llie  finest  may  bo  found  with  little  trouble, 
by  means  of  a  tolerable  telescope,  half- 
w'ay  between  (3  and  y  Lyra) — though  we 
would  caution  the  seeker  not  to  prepare 
himself  for  dis.api)ointment  by  e.vpecting 
any  thing  more  tlian  a  8m.all  and  dim  ob¬ 
ject  ;  yet  the  Earl  of  Rosse  there  figures 
a  splendid  and  fringed  coronet  ;  and 
Secehi,  with  his  fifteen  hundred  power¬ 
bearing  Munich  object-gla.ss  in  the  sky  of 
Rome,  finds  it  breaking  up  into  a  con¬ 
geries  of  stars.  But  we  are  getting  into 
a  literally  unbannded  field — endless  are 
the  prospects  of  beauty  and  wonder  that 
a  transparent  night  unfolds,  when 

*' - all  the  spangled  hosts  keep  watch  in 

squadrons  bright,” 

to  him  whose  well-aided  eye  wanders 
among  the  crowded  nebulro  of  Virgo  or 
Conja  Berenices,  strains  itself  fruitlessly 
to  detect  the  comimsition  of  the  grand 
nebula  in  Andromeda’s  girdle,  whose  black 
rifts,  discovered  by  Bond,  will  escape  any 
ordinary  optical  means, 

Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 

Our  survey  is  closed  for  the  present, 
and  we  hand  over  our  glass  to  our  friends, 
greatly  mistaken  if  its  revelations  do  not 
prove  .an  unending  source  of  wonder  and 
delight — greatly  disappointed  if  it  is  not 
the  me.ans  of  leading  them  to  higher  and 
nobler  thoughts,  .and  deeper  and  more 
awful  imj)res.sions  of  the  Great  Creator’s 
“eternal  power  and  godhead.”  Here  is 
the  peculiar  distinction,  the  unrivaled 
preeminence  of  astronoraic.al  study;  other 
pursuits  may  rival  it  in  interest  and  at¬ 
tractiveness — in  sublimity  and  immensity, 
none — while,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  it,  it  causes  the  soul  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  Cre.ative  Might. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  can  not  regard 
without  sincere  plc.asure  the  wide  .acces¬ 
sion  of  popularity  which  .astronomy  h.as 
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received  in  England  of  late  years.  It  has 
never,  indeed,  been  discouraged,  except¬ 
ing  by  the  expensivencss  of  its  ]>ro-requi- 
sites.  But,  .as  we  have  alre.ady  observed, 
this  grand  impediment  has  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  been  removed.  Opticians  liave  .seen 
the  expediency  of  departing  from  the  tr.a- 
ditionary  system  of  high  finish  and  high 
prices ;  and  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
French  workman.ship,  and  cheapness  of 
French  labor,  have  done  much  to  lower 
the  standard  of  cost  in  our  own  country, 
while  they  have  fully  maintained  that  of 
perfection.  A  very  small  com{)arative 
outlay  will  now  secure  an  achromatic, 
equ.al,  in  some  cases  perlmps  superior,  to 
j  those  of  the  elder  Dollond  ;  the  heavy  ex¬ 
pense  of  which,  a  century  back,  was  the 
inunediate  exciting  cause  of  Ilerschel’s 
most  successful  manufacture  of  reflectors : 
I  and  a  hundred  years  ago,  no  money  could 
j  have  commanded  such  instruments  as  are 
I  now  being  rapidly  dilfu.sed  in  all  directions. 
I  We  do  he.artily  rejoice  iti  this.  Unavoid- 
.able  stupidity,  and  still  more  unhappy 
skepticism  will  everywhere  and  in  every 
study  miss  their  lesson :  but  the  direct 
I  teaching  of  the  telescope  is  the  glorv  of 
j  God. 

I  “ - Heaven 

I  Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set 
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and  whatever  tacilit.ates  the  deciphering  of 
its  glorious  characters  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  ben¬ 
efit.  It  is  perhaps  not  presumptuous  to 
assert,  that  ho  who  made  the  eye,  gave 
the  telescope. 

But  though  we  may  and  ought  to  re¬ 
joice  in  the  incre.asing  popularity  of  a 
pursuit  so  c.alculated  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  pure  and  exalted  pleasure,  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  auticip.a- 
tion  that  any  great  advance  in  discovery 
will  thus  l>e  made.  The  country  gentle¬ 
man,  the  clergyman,  n.ay,  the  tradesman 
and  the  mechanic,  m.ay  now  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  means  which  Cassini,  or  even 
Ilerschel  I.  in  his  e.arly  career,  would 
have  gloried  in  posse.ssing.  But  wliile 
amateurs  are  thus  brought  up  to  the  old 
observatory  level,  the  observatory  level 
itself  is  rising  in  proportion,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  work  of  diseovery  may  be 
expected  to  go  on,  to  be  popularized  in 
its  subsequent  diffusion.  This  ought  to 
be  so,  and  will  be  so,  not  for  the  want  of 
the  power  of  observation  among  humbler 
aspirants — often  prec'mineutly  thus  gifted 
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— ^but  from  tbe  superior  mesns  and  appli¬ 
ances  in  which  such  establishments  do,  or 
may  soon  be  expected  to  abound.  The 
hitherto  unprecedented  manufacture  of 
small  or  medium-sized  and  cheap  tele¬ 
scopes  is  but  keeping  p.ace  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  higher  applications  of  the  opti¬ 
cian’s  skill.  Achromatios  of  from  five 
to  nine  inches  in  aperture  are  won¬ 
derfully  multiplied,  when  the  difficulty 
of  their  production  is  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Alv.an  Clark’s  projected  eight¬ 
een  -  inch  object  -  glass  for  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  University,  and  our  countryman 
Cooke’s,  of  two  feet,  to  go  otit  to  Egypt, 
will  outvie  all  that  the  Munich  Optical  in¬ 
stitute  has  hitherto  produc.ed,  and  all  other 
similar  works,  of  qu.ality  equal  to  their 
pretensions ;  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  Mr.  Craig’s  spiiited  undertaking 
at  Wandsworth  w’.as  a  failure.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  should  Munich  hold  up  her  head  so 
high  as  she  h:i8  done.  She  may  no  doubt 
boast  of  much  that  is  admirable  in  compu¬ 
tation  and  manipulation,  but  her  material 
is  not  safe  as  to  pernnanency  of  polish,  nor 
is  her  success  always  on  .a  level  with  her 
reputation.  Socretan’s  fitleen-inch  object- 
glass  at  Paris  is,  we  believe,  as  large  .as 
any  thing  from  Munich,  and  must  be  good, 
since  M.  Laugier,  Arago’s  nephew,  told 
us  ho  had  with  it  separated  the  great  test, 
y*  Andromedaj ;  but  this  is  no  great  feat 
for  such  an  aperture,  since  Clark  will  do 
as  much  w’ith  eight  inches,  and  we  have 
seen  it  elongated  with  five  and  a  half  of 
his  workmanship.  The  Germans  think 
much  of  the  Dialyte,  a  modification  of  the 
.achromatic  proposed  some  years  ago  by 
Rogers,  in  England,  and  executed  about 
the  same  time  from  the  computations  of 
Littrow,  by  Pldssl,  in  Vienna ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  supersede  the  ordinary 
construction,  even  if  it  may  sometimes 
rival  it;  and  the  fluid  object-gKasses  of 
Blair,  the  stumbling-block  of  our  youthful 
curiosity,  said  to  be  beautiful  exceedingly 
in  themselves,  are  too  difficult  of  execution 
to  be  likely  to  be  revived.  No  one,  as 
far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  dialyte  with  Blair’s  correcting 
principle,  but  as  an  experiment  it  would 
be  very  interesting,  and  would  obviate  the 
objection  to  the  latter  arising  from  the 
difficulty  of  construction,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale.  Nor  have  Sleinheil’s  quadru¬ 
ple  achromatics  received  that  attention  in 
this  country  which  they  probably  deserve. 
But  after  all,  the  usual  combination  which 
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we  owe  to  Peter  Dollond,  imperfect  as  it 
is  in  some  respects,  is  so  practically  efficient 
that  it  is  likely  to  keep  its  ground.  Re¬ 
flectors,  less  manageable  and  less  conve¬ 
nient,  but  not  less  j>erfect,  arc  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  supremacy 
which  they  enjoyed  in  old  Herschel’s  days. 
Of  the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  colossal  tube  no¬ 
thing  seems  to  h.ave  been  heard  of  late, 
but  Lasscll’s  four-feet  speculum  is  said  to 
promise  wonderful  excellence,  and  the  cu¬ 
rious  cotemporaneous  invention  of  Stein- 
lieil  at  Munich,  and  Leon  Foucault  at 
Paris,  is  capable,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  of  being  very  v.aluablc.  In  this 
most  ingenious  contrivance,  an  accurately 
figured  and  highly  polished  concave  disk 
ot  glass  is  coated  in  front,  instead  of  at  the 
back  as  a  common  mirror,  not  with  the 
ordinary  alloy  of  mercury  and  tin,  reflec¬ 
tive  as  It  is,  but  with  a  yet  more  brilliant 
film  of  pure  and  perfect  silver.  The  effect 
is  beautiful,  at  least  on  terrestrial  objects, 
to  which  alone  we  have  seen  one  of  those 
instruments  directed.  Our  Astronomer 
Royal,  who  has  witnessed  the  performance 
of  a  large  s{>eculum  of  this  kind  at  the 
Paris  Observatory,  has  spoken  of  it  in 
terms  of  great  admiration.  In  that  in¬ 
stance  the  well-known  ingenuity  of  our 
French  neighbors  is  remarkably  conspi¬ 
cuous  ;  they  employ  a  disk  of  glass  so  thin 
and  flexible  that  its  figure  is  completed 
and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  pressure 
of  air  blown  into  a  cavity  at  its  back  from 
the  mouth  of  the  observer,  and  confined 
there  at  pleasure  by  a  stop-cock.  This 
delightful  instrument  has  the  grievous 
drawback  of  uncertain  perm.ancnce,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  damp  climate  ;  but  where  the 
means  and  the  skill  of  restoration  are  at 
hand,  it  is  so  readily  repaired,  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  promises  to  be  of 
high  utility  ;  and  we  learn  with  great  ple.a- 
sure  that  it  is  likely  to  be  tried  on  an  ade- 
cpiate  scale  in  the  private  workshop  of  an 
English  clergyman.  The  clever  contriv¬ 
ance  of  the  French  Colonel  Porro,  for 
viewing  the  sun  without  a  darkening  gla-ss, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned ;  in  which  the 
rays,  enfeebled  by  reflection  from  an  un- 
silvered  glass  mirror,  are  subsequently 
we.akened  to  any  required  extent,  by  an 
application  of  the  properties  of  polarized 
light. 

Such  are  the  modern  appliances  of  as¬ 
tronomical  discovery — never  so  multiplied 
hitherto,  never  so  adequ.ate  to  the  task  ; 
nor  have  public  munificence  or  private 
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liberality  ever  been  more  conspiciions  in 
placing  them  in  situations  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  used  as  they  deserve.  Yet 
while  we  feel  a  just  pride  in  our  means  of 
attack,  we  may  not  presumptuously  hope 
that  the  fortress  of  celestial  truth  will  ever 
be  yielded  into  our  hands.  We  sh.all  no 
doubt  make  further  progress.  Home  of 
the  outworks  will  fall ;  some  whose  ap- 
pn).‘\ching  surrender  may  be  predicted ; 
others  which  perhajjs  at  present  might  be 
deemed  impregn.able.  But  the  Great  Ar¬ 
chitect,  while  he  has  doubtless  more  than 
]>ermitted  the  studies  of  astronomy — while 
we  n)ay  nather  say  that  ho  has  ordered  .and 
appointed  them  for  his  own  glory  —  h.as 
also  set  them  their  l>ounds  which  they 
sh.all  not  pass.  Extravagant  ide:is  may 
be,  as  they  sometimes  have  been,  enter¬ 
tained  upon  this  subject ;  but  they  will 
never  be  fultille<l,  and  the  cause  of  their 
failure  is  no  mystery.  The  defects  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship  increasing  rapi<lly 
with  every  augmentation  of  scale,  and  the 
impedimentsarising  from  the unste.adiness  j 
of  our  atmosphere,  which,  as  observers 
well  know,  are  multiplied  in  a  high  ratio 
with  every'  enlargement  of  aperture,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  threaten  a  gradual  inter¬ 
ruption  of  pro^rc*ss ;  and  though  in  theory 
a  telescope  might  be  constructed  of  any 
assignable  magnitude  consistently  with  the  j 
strength  and  rigidity  of  materials,  yet  a 
limit  would  soon  be  reached  in  practice, 
from  a  cause  which  has  been  adverted  to,  ! 
but  only  in  part,  by  Kitchener,  and  to 
which  we  think  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid.  This  is,  the  limited  opening 
of  the  pupil  of  the  human  eye.  If  the 
aperture  of  the  instrument  is  pushed  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  extent,  either  the  beam  of 
rays  emerging  from  the  eye-piece  will  bo 
too  large  to  enter  the  pupil,  outside  the 
area  of  which  all  light  is  of  course  thrown 
aw.ay  ;  or  if  diminished,  as  it  may'  be  by 
increase  of  magnify  ing  power,  to  the  ne¬ 
cessary  extent,  that  amount  of  power  will 
become  too  high  for  any  ordinary  condi¬ 
tion  of  atmosphere ;  for,  as  astronomers 
find  to  their  cost,  few  are  the  nights  or 
hours  when  they  arc  not  sensible  of  its 
prejudicial  interference.  For  instance, 
since  the  diameters  of  the  cylinders  of 
rays  that  enter  and  emerge  from  the  tele¬ 
scope  are  to  each  other  as  the  m.agnifying 
power,  it  is  evident  that  with  an  aperture 
of  six  feet,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Rosso  at¬ 
tained,  a  jxiwer  of  800  would  be  the  low¬ 
est  that  could  be  used,  since  thus  only 


would  the  emergent  pencil  be  reduced  to 
one  fifth  of  an  inch,  the  cu.stomary  size  of 
the  fully  expanded  pupil.  Such  is  the  or¬ 
dinary  supposition,  but  it  is  too  favorable  ; 
because,  under  the  stimulus  of  so  power¬ 
ful  a  light  as  such  an  instrument  would 
collect,  the  pupil  itself  would  contract  to 
much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the  power 
must  ag.ain  be  raised,  perhaps  doubled,  to 
com])ress  the  light  into  it,  and  would  soon 
be  forced  up  to  an  amount  which  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  be  useless, 
es|)ecLally  with  an  aperture  collecting  so 
much  atmospheric  disturbance ;  and  this 
limit  would  sooner  be  reached  in  the  rc- 
i  Hector  tlian  in  the  achromatic,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  larger  ajMsrture. 

But,  independently  of  this  practical 
difficulty,  it  is  evident  that  no  attainable 
amount  of  magnifying  will  ever  sufficiently 
diminish  our  apparent  distance  from  those 
remote  bodies,  to  enable  us  to  ]>ronounce 
confidently  ns  to  their  exact  nature  and 
condition.  We  may,  and  we  very  proba¬ 
bly  shall,  gain  a  greater  insight  into  the 
physical  ari'angements  of  the  nearer  plan¬ 
ets.  We  may  map  out  the  configurations 
of  the  surface  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and 
gather  full  evidence  of  continued  erup¬ 
tions,  and  possibly  trace  a  low-lying  atmos¬ 
phere  and  a  limited  veget.ation  in  the  Moon. 
We  may  yet  detect  the  existence  of  planet¬ 
ary  systems  dependent  upon  the  nearer  fix¬ 
ed  stars ;  ainl  gain  some  dHt.*!,  less  utterly 
vague  than  that  at  present,  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  wonderful  phenomenon  of  varia¬ 
ble  light ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
proofs  which  are  accumulating  around  us 
of  the  compar.ative  proximity  of  many  of 
the  minuter  stars  may  shake  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  some  long-received  speculations  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  sidereal  he.a- 
vens.  All  this  jnay  be,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  live  to  see  it.  But  as  mag¬ 
nifying  power  will  reach  in  practice  an 
assignable  limit,  so  the  result  deiwiident 
upon  that  power  is  not  difficult  to  be 
.assigned,  at  least  in  a  general  way.  The 
nearest  approach  of  Mai's  leaves  him  still 
.about  thirty-five  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth  ;  the  distance  of  our  own  satel¬ 
lite  is  something  under  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Discarding  .at  once  what  ought  to 
have  been  disposed  of  long  ago,  Iler.schel’s 
often-vaunted  power  of  six  tliousand,  as  a 
mere  experiment,  which  that  illustrious 
astronomer  himself  considered  .as  of  no 
practical  use,  let  us  see  what  would  be 
the  result  of  two  thoitsand,  a  power  still 
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unattained,  we  presnnto,  with  any  degree 
of  distinctness  or  perfection.  Sucli  a 
power  would  reduce  the  apparent  distance 
of  any  objects  in  the  same  proportion, 
or,  in  other  words,  bring  tliem  two  thou¬ 
sand  times  nearer.  Then  we  should  see 
Mars  and  the  Moon  as  large  (though 
by  no  means,  from  atmospherical  and  in¬ 
strumental  defects,  as  defined)  as  if  he 
Avere  about  seventeen  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  distant,  and  she,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  our  eye.  But  how 
little  should  we  know  of  the  real  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  earth,  or  its  works  of  nature 
and  art,  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  thou- 
8.and  five  hundred  miles !  and  how  ob¬ 
scurely  would  the  largest  buildings  or 
roads  that  could  be  imagined  on  the  Moon, 
were  it  even  peopled  by  a  race  of  giants, 
be  distinguished,  or  made  out  in  detiiil,  if 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  intervened  ! 
"What  would  the  prospect  of  London  or 
Paris  at  a  similar  distance  present,  be¬ 
yond  a  speck  whose  real  nature  could 
only  be  divined  from  previous  acciu.aint- 
ance  ?  .and  still  less  hope  can  there  be  that 
•animated  beings  should  ever  fall  within 
our  ken.  We  must  learn  to  set  a  reasona¬ 
ble  bound  to  our  curiosity,  and  to  adopt 
the  idea  of  Scaliger. 

“  Nescire  velle,  quie  Majrister  OpUmus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est” 

This  may  seem  but  a  discouraging  view 
of  the  future  progress  of  our  delightful 


science,  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  deduci- 
ble  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  And 
the  believer  in  divine  revelation  at  once 
perceives  that  in  it  which  is  in  full  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  destiny  of  the  race  of  man. 
Whatever  doubts  and  difficulties  may  beset 
the  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  present  state  of  things  may  not 
be  protracted  very  long.  For  all  that  we 
c.an  tell,  a  crisis  m.ay  be  appro.aching,  per¬ 
haps  at  no  very  remote  period,  wiiich  may 
terminate  the  whole  existing  condition  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  this 
ex|)ectation  that  the  studies  and  pursuits 
of  the  human  race  (for  our  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  other  sciences)  should  be 
gradually  approaching  a  boundary  be¬ 
yond  which  neither  energy,  nor  ingenu¬ 
ity,  nor  perseverance,  shall  avail  to  force 
them  ;  and  that  the  itiorease  of  knowledge, 
which  the  prophet  Daniel  .assigns  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  last  times,  after  a 
progress  of  unwonted  velocity,  should 
suffer  gradu.al  retardation,  like  the  verti¬ 
cal  assent  of  a  projectile  as  it  approaches 
its  utmost  extent.  Even  the  mind  of  a 
reflective  heathen  might  be  struck  with 
this  evident  a|iproximation  to  some  un¬ 
known  limit,  the  meaning  of  which  would 
to  him  be  hidden  in  mystery  ;  but  to  the 
Christian  that  limit  is  not  unknoivn,  and 
the  mystery  is  readily  solved  in  the  light 
which  inspiration  throws  ujKm  the  future 
destiny  of  the  earih  and  the  works  that 
arc  therein. 


Roads  to  RniK.— It  is  the  easiest  thing  b  the  1 
world  to  find  one  of  these  roads,  for  they  run  in  all  { 
directions  over  the  social  plana  Some  people  act  i 
out  wiUi  pockets  full  of  gold  ;  others  with  their  j 
pockets  empty,  hoping  to  fill  them  by  the  way.  To 
some  the  fiend  Speculation  plays  the  cicerone,  mar¬ 
shaling  them  to  scorning  Dorados  in  the  distance, 
that  melt  into  moonshbo  as  they  travel  on.  The 
Will-o’ -the  wisp.  Gambling,  beguiles  others  to  the  | 
brinks  of  precipices,  whence  they  tumble  headlong 
into  irremediable  shame.  The  goblin  Gin  heads  a 
caravan  of  self-destructionists  whose  name  is  legion. 
All  easuly-besettlng  mns  '*  pull  one  way,  and  lietray 
their  victims  into  one  or  other  of  the  many  roads  to 
ruin.  The  only  trustworthy  safeguard  against  their 
enticements  is  resistance  at  the  outset.  When  mor¬ 
bid  appetite  or  inclination  pulls  ruinward,  brace  the 
moral  system  against  it ;  pit  manhood  against  tempt¬ 
ation. 


Thk  Iiondon  Morning  Ckronitle  announces  the 
death  of  Bob.  This  was  a  dog  tliat  tisod  to  “  nin 
with  the  muehine’'  of  the  London  Fire  Department. 
He  was  on  duty  promptly  whenever  the  alarm-bell 
sounded,  run  l*efore  his  company  to  clear  the  way, 
would  be  first  in  entering  a  buniiug  house,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  intelligence.  Ho 
saved  the  lives  of  several  children  by  directing  the 
firemen  to  tlie  rooms  of  tho.se  asleep,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  seen  coming  out  of  an  a|iartinent  full 
of  smoke,  with  a  cat  in  his  mouth,  which  he  brou^lit 
out  in  safety.  He  died  on  die  field  of  honor,  l>cing 
run  over  by  a  fire  engine. 

Thk  bite  of  venomous  serpents  can  be  rendered 
harmless  by  alcoholic  drunkenncs.s,  as  is  determined 
by  the  cxperiincnta  of  a  learned  naturalist  of  Manil¬ 
la,  of  the  name  of  Guerroniere.  Many  American 
I  medical  men  have  the  same  theory. 
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Far  np  in  the  frozen  nortli,  and  where 
tlie  mighty  barrier  of  eternal  ice  forbids 
the  .approach  of  man  to  the  niit.arctic  pole, 
the. tiny  Diatoms  are  building  their  Cy¬ 
clopean  masonry,  and  laughing  to  scorn 
the  castings  of  our  mightiest  furnaces, 
.and  the  forgings  of  our  Nasmyth  liam- 
mers.  Sir  James  Uoss  found  the  surface 
of  the  Southern  Sea  bordering  that  ice- 
barrier  thick  with  a  brown  scum,  which 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  living 
DiatomaceiB ;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
remarked  that  they  were  rendered  pecu¬ 
liarly  conspicuous  by  their  becoming  iii- 
cl(*sed  in  the  newly  formed  ice,  and  by 
being  washed  up  in  myriads  by  the  sea  on 
the  pack  and  bergs,  every  where  staining 
the  white  ice  .an«l  snow  with  their  own 
ochreous  brown  hue.  A  deposit  of  mud, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  flint  shells  of 
these  beings,  extending  not  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  bre.a*ith,  w.as  found  .at  a 
depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  him- 
dro<l  feet,  on  the  flanks  of  Victoria  Land, 
in  seeimty-eight  degrees  south  latitude. 
The  depth  and  thickness  of  this  deposit 
could  not  bo  conjectured ;  nor  do  we 
know  any  thing  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
increases ;  but  observ.ations  in  future  ages 
m<ay  determine  this  from  now  known  da¬ 
ta,  and  an  estimate  m.ay  then  bo  formed 
of  the  scale  on  which  these  laborious 
operators  turn  out  their  work. 

Every  frustule  of  the  JJiatumaceoe  adds 
its  (piota  to  the  solid  structure  of  the 
globe,  and  that  whatever  the  «lestiny  of 
the  living  being.  It  is  not  only  those 
which  die  what  a  jury  of  Di,at*)ms  might 
call  a  natural  death,  not  only  those  that 
fall  quietly  to  rest  in  their  bed,  the  mighty 
quiet  bed  of  the  ocean,  that  are  adding 
their  shells  to  the  globe-crust :  those  in¬ 
calculable  millions  of  millions  that  fonn 
the  sustenance  of  millions  of  hungry  and 
predatory  anim.als,  all  come  to  the  same 
end  at  last ;  for  the  silex  of  their  frustules 
is  unalterable  and  indestructible.  And 

•  Concluded  from  page  298.  I 


here  we  obt.ain  a  glimpse  of  the  exceed¬ 
ing  w’onderful  economy  of  creation ;  we 
see  with  adoring  admiration  how  strange¬ 
ly  wise  and  well-arranged  are  his  plans — 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working. 

Guano,  that  potent  m.anure  which  has 
so  increiiscd  our  crop.s,  consists,  as  every 
body  knows,  of  the  dung  of  sea-birds. 
For  ages  before  the  discovery  of  America 
the  careful  Peruvians  had  collected  it,  and 
employed  it  in  their  fields  and  gardens. 
It  wa.s  guarded  by  rules  of  the  most  rigid 
economy.  Laws,  sanctioned  by  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death,  forb.ade  the  killing  of 
the  young  birds.  The  guano  islands  were 
all  enrolled ;  each  was  put  under  the 
care  of  a  government  inspector  ami  a.s- 
sigiied  to  a  certain  province.  The  whole 
tract  of  country  between  Arica  and  Ch.an- 
c.ay,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  was  exclusively  manuretl  with 
guano  ;  and  to  a  cerUiin  extent  these  tra¬ 
ditionary  customs  arc  still  maintained  in 
Peruvian  agriculture. 

To  turn  to  Kurope.an  consumption,  we 
find  the  results  not  less  important.  From 
one  island  alone,  a  stratum  of  guano, 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  covering  .an 
area  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
s.and  8<|uare  feet,  h.as  been  entirely  re¬ 
moved  within  twenty-seven  years.  In 
one  single  year,  (1854,)  the  etiormous 
.amount  of  two  hundred  ami  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  this  accumulated  excrement 
was  dug  in  the  (Jiincha  Isles,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  annual  ex]Hirtation  doubles  th.at  quan¬ 
tity.  Thus,  the  dung  of  wild  ocean  birds 
yields  a  larger  revenue  to  the  Peruvian 
exchequer  than  all  the  silver  mines  of 
Cerro  de  I’asco,  and  its  trans]H)rt  occu¬ 
pies  greater  fleets  than  ever  Spain  |»08- 
ses-sed  at  the  proudest  hight  of  her  mari¬ 
time  a.scendency.  . 

Now  Diiitomiicece  form  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  per-centago  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
this  substance,  the  value  of  which  Is  aug¬ 
mented  in  )>roportion  to  the  abundance 
of  these  microscopic  organisms.  Great 
I  masses  may  often  be  found  wholly  com- 
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posetl  of  the  aggregated  frustules  of  Dia- 1  looted  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  an  iron- 
toms.  How  are  these  procured  in  such  |  rimmed  towing-net,  half  the  cubic  con- 
vast  supply  ?  It  has  been  by  some  sup-  i  tents,  after  the  water  had  drained  off,  gen- 
posed  that  the  birds,  or  that  fishes  on  i  erally  consisted  of  nothing  but  one  thick 
wiiich  they  subsist,  feed  directly  on  them.  I  gelatinous  pulp. 

But  this  is  manifestly  untrue,  as  Dr.  Wal-  ]  The  stomach  in  these  translucent  and 
lich  shows,  since,  with  one  or  two  rare  1  generally  colorless  creatures  forms  a  mi- 
exceptions,  no  Diatomaceous  frustules  are  |  nute,  opaque,  yellow  ball,  which,  being 
Kiiflicieiitly  large  to  be  appreciable  by  any  |  opened,  is  found  to  be  filled  with  Fora- 
bird’s  eye.  Nor  could  any  vertebrate  mini f era  and  Fiatomacce,  from  which 
animal  we  are  acquainted  with,  by  any  latter  it  derives  its  color.  A  very  large 
possibility,  g.ather  together  within  a  rca- '  species  of  Salpa,  measuring  some  six  or 
son.able  ^riod,  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  i  seven  inches  in  length,  is  found  in  the 
infinitesimally  minute  nutriment  as  these  equatorial  regions  of  the  Atl.aniic,  whose 
organisms  afford,  even  suj>posing  the  opti- '  proportionally  larger  digestive  cavities  arc 
cal  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Nor  could  filled  with  lihizoselenia,  a  tubular  form 
any  prehensile  or  masticatory  apparatus  '  of  Diatom  occurring  in  vast  profusion 
deal  with  it,  if  taken  into  the  mouth :  it  i  there.  “  The  alimentary  matter  of  the 
must  be  swallowed  en  masse.  I  Salpcef  observes  Mr.  Macdonahl,  “is  com- 

Bnt  the  intervention  of  swarming  hosts  ])osed  of  animal  and  veget.able  *  elements 
of  invertebrjite  animals  solves  the  diffi-  in  nearly  equ-al  proportions  ;  and  when  the 
culty.  It  is  w'ell  known  that  the  vast  I  microscope  reveals  the  calcareous  shells 
tribes  of  bivalve  Mottusca  are  supported  ■  of  Foraminifera,  the  beautifully  sculp- 
.almost  wholly  on  these  and  similar  enti- ;  tured  frustules  of  J)iutomacea>,  keen  silic- 
ties;  which  are  taken,  without  any  craft,  1  eons  needles,  [of  Sfwnges,]  and  the  sharp 
or  violence,  or  ])ursuit,  or  even  selection, '  armature- of  minute  Crnstacea,  within  an 
by  the  mere  action  of  ciliary  currents  i  intestinal  tube  so  tender  and  friable  th.at 
bringing  the  floating  organisms  to  the  it  withers  at  the  human  touch — one  can 
gaping  stom.ach.  There  are,  moreover, '  not  help  admiring  the  operations  of  those 
lower  forms  than  these,  but  of  kindred  '  con.servative  properties  with  which  its 
structure  and  appetites,  as  the  Tunicate  \  delicate  tissues  are  endow-ed.  E.ach  atom 
Mollusca,  w'hich  devour  immense  multi- '  yields  to  acute  impression  as  by  an  in- 
tudes  of  rniscroscopic  creatures  ;  .and  ‘  stinctive  intelligence,  evading  injurious 
these  tribes  are  numerous  and  v.aried.  >  cont.act  ;  and  although  a  contractility  of 
Some  of  these  are  free  rovers  in  the  oce.an,  I  the  tube  is  essential  to  the  due  perffirm- 
as  the  Saljmdiv,  and  these  occur  in  hosts  ance  of  its  functions,  no  evil  thus  befalls 
only  less  wonderful  than  the  Diatoms  j  its  integrity  till  the  term  of  life  is  at  an 
themselves.  '  end.” 

Dr.  Wallich  sjwaks  from  his  own  ex|)e- 1  Tlie  digestn-e  action  of  the  Mollnsk 
rience,  confirmed,  however,  by  many  effects  no  change  in  the  earthy  const itu- 
other  observers,  w-hen  he  says,  that  l)e-  i  ents  of  its  food ;  and  thus  the  calcareous 
tween  the  Ca|Ki  of  Good  Hope  and  St. '  shells,  and  the  siliceous  spicula,  and  frus- 
Ilelena,  for  many  degrees  of  l.-uitude,  the  ■  ttiles,  lie  uninjured  in  its  stomach,  dis- 
ship  passed  through  vast  layers  of  sea- !  jointed  and  broken,  |K*rhaps,  by  tritura- 
water  so  thronged  with  the  bodies  of  a '  tion,  and  cleaned  of  all  soluble  matter, 
species  of  iSalpa  as  to  present  the  consist-  fill  they  are  ejected  in  the  fa’cal  pellet,  to 
ence  of  a  jelly.  These  layers  extended  '  be  dispersed  and  c.arried  down  mdividu- 
for  several  miles  in  length.  Their  vertical  uHy  to  the  still,  and  silent,  and  somber 
depth  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain,  owing  i  ocean-floor. 

to  the  motion  of  the  shij).  They  ap-  ]  When  we  consider  the  immensurable 
peared,  however,  to  extend  deep  ;  and  in  multitudes  of  these  molluscous  anim.als 
all  prob.ability  were  of  a  similar  character  that  throng  the  seas,  which  feed  almost 
to  the  immense  aggregations  of  close-  exclusively  on  the  organisms  avc  are 
p.acked  swimming  invertebrata  so  well  speaking  of,  we  sh.all  see  how-  immense  a 
know  n  to  imarincrs  in  Arctic  regions  under  i  qu.antity  of  inorganic  matter  (yet  of  or- 
the  appellation  of  “  wh.ale-food.”  Each  ganic  origin)  is  every  moment  being  dis- 

of  these  tSalpte  measure<l  about  half  an  _ _ _ 

inch  iu  length ;  but  so  close  w.-w  their  .  Th«t  is,  .*..n.inR  U.c  to  !«.  plant^ 

accumulation,  tliat  of  the  quantity  col- 1  acoording  to  the  received  doctrine  ;  but  vide  tujyra. 
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charged  into  tiio  sea,  and  every  moment 
arriving  at  the  bottom,  lint  a  very  large 

f>roportion  arrives  at  the  same  terminus 
)y  other  stages,  considerably  modifying 
its  conditions  and  ultimate  form.  The 
Saljm  and  similar  creatures  form  the 
main  food  of  millions  of  voracious  fishes. 
The  shells  and  frustules  of  lime  and  flint 
contained  in  the  stomachs  and  intestines 
of  the  former  are  received  into  those  of 
the  latter ;  and,  pas.sing  this  ordeal  unin¬ 
jured,  iis  well  as  the  other,  are  in  like 
manner  discharged,  .after  digestion,  free 
from  their  own  organic  content.s,  and  those 
by  which  they  were  enveloped.  But  these 
pel.agic  fishes  are  preyed  upon  by  }>elagic 
birds ;  and  the  L)i.atoms  and  Foramini- 
fers  pass  into  the  stomachs  of  these  clam- 1 
orous  sea-fowl,  and  form  the  b.asis  of  the 
guano  which  is  ever  accumulating  on  the 
whitening  rocks. 

Again,  these  soft-bodied  Mollusca  con¬ 
stitute  the  principal  sustenance  of  the 
giant  Cetacm.  The  wallowing  whale,  or 
the  huge  c.achalot,  dfives,  with  ex})anded 
jaw.s,  into  such  a  slioal  of  close-packed 
iSalpte,  as  Dr.  Wallich  describes;  then, 
closing  his  enormous  mouth,  he  lazily 
entombs  myriads  of  the  soft  unresisting 
prey,  and  repeats  the  action  till  his  vast 
stomach  is  full — a  great  cauldron  of  living 
jelly.  The  jelly  soon  disappears  under 
the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice, 
.and  becomes  the  seething  blood  of  the 
leviathan  ;  but  the  minute  shells  and  frus¬ 
tules  still  travel  unharmed  ;  the  he.at,  the 
maceration,  and  the  acid,  have  no  power 
to  dissolve  and  they  at  length  come 
forth  from  this  ordeal  as  safe  us  from  any 
former  one. 

But  it  is  prob.ablo  that  these  siliceous 
.and  c.alcareous  atoms  do  not  |)ass  from 
the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Cetacea  in  indi¬ 
vidual  isokation.  They  are  individually 
unchanged  in  form  and  structure,  but  are 
in  all  likelihood  aggregated  and  conglom¬ 
erated  into  cohering  m.asses,  each  mass 
homogeneous  in  its  kind.  Siliceous  ]>.ar- 
tides,  in  particular,  are  known  to  have  a 
|>owcr  of  cohesion  with  considerable  te¬ 
nacity  under  certain  conditions;  among 
which  pressure,  and  an  animal  cement, 
may  be  adduced.  Professor  liailey,  of 
New-York,  found  some  m.asses  of  siliceous 
m.atter,  obtained  from  Dkatomaceous  de- 

tK>8its,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
>rcak  up  by  boiling  in  w.ater  and  in  acids, 
and  by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing. 
At  length  lie  boiled  the  lumps  in  a  strong 
VOL.  Lll.— No.  4. 


solution  of  caustic  alk.ali,  under  which 
treatment  they  rapidly  split  up,  and  crum¬ 
bled  to  a  paste  composed  of  the  frustules 
of  DiatomaccB. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  a  school  of  whales 
rioting  amidst  a  vast  field  of  Salpce,  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  pasturing  on  mi¬ 
croscopic  Diatoms.  Beneath  them, 

*A  thousand  fathoms  down,’ 

lies  an  ocean  floor  of  soft  cretaceous  clay, 
the  produce  of  sQmc  coral  reef,  which  has 
been  browsed  upon  and  ground  to  powder 
by  the  molar  teeth  of  myriads  of  J^aridee 
and  Lahridm  for  ages.  From  the  full  fed 
whales  fiecal  pellets  are  constantly  drop¬ 
ping,  each  of  which  consists  of  siliceous 
matter,  resolvable,  indeed,  into  frustules 
of  Diatom.s,  and  shells  of  polycysts,  and 
spicules  of  sponges,  but  now  concreted 
into  an  irregularly  nodulous,  compact 
m.ass.  These  fiill  on  the  soft,  calcareous, 
pasty  bed  below,  and  sink  into  its  impal¬ 
pable  bosom;  the  white,  creamy  semi-fluid 
closing  over  each  nodule,  and  buryuig  it 
from  all  di.sturbauce.  Geologic  jMjriods 
pass ;  upheavings  of  the  crust  roll  away 
the  sea  into  other  channels,  .and  the  cal 
careous  bed  is  a  thick  stratum  of  chalk 
the  white  cliffs  of  the  Albion  of  the  day 
The  pickax  and  the  spade  go  to  work 
and  lo !  irregular  nodules  of  flint  appear 
.and  savans  wonder  how  they  came  there. 
The  hammer  breaks  them  open,  and  the 
lajtidary,  with  his  lathe,  grinds  out  a  thin 
section,  which  the  microscopist  puts  un¬ 
der  his  best  powers.  lie  finds  that  spi¬ 
cules  of  .sponges,  and  v.alvesand  fragments 
of  Diatonuicem  .are  abundant,  mingled  with 
a  ho.st  of  amorphous  particles  too  greatly 
comminuted  to  be  referred  to  any  deter¬ 
minate  form.  Enough  is  seen,  however, 
to  show  the  organic  origin  of  the  flint 
mas.ses;  and  as  to  the  question  of  theii 
introduction  into  the  chalk,  that  no  longer 
remains  a  mystery. 

Among  the  organisms  found  in  the  cre¬ 
taceous  flint  nodules,  none  h.ave  elicited 
more  discussion  than  certain  bodies  named 
Xanthidia.  These  present  some  diversity 
in  shape,  but  their  gencr.al  form  may  be 
compared  to  a  ball  stuck  full  of  pins,  each 
of  which  has,  instead  of  a  liead,  an  ex¬ 
tremity  split  into  three  or  four  points, 
which  are  hooked  downward.  Ehrenberg 
supposed  th(«e  to  be  distinct  animals,  to 
which  he  gave  specific  names;  but  they 
are  now  known  to  bo  the  sporangia  (or 
so 
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Rood-bc.inng  ve.ssels)  of  certain  tnlcrosco-  morbific  miasmata  would  sweep  over  the 
pic  plants,  the  Desmidiacea>..  IIow  these  land,  and  death  would  soon  reign  utidis- 
came  to  be  mingled,  in  the  flints,  with  pitted  here.  What  disturbances  of  e.xist- 
products  exclusively  marine,  was  the  won-  ing  laws  might  ensue  from  the  failure  of 
dor,  siirce  it  was  believed  that  the  I)es-  the  present  incessant  depositions  of  inor- 
mids  were  never  found  except  in  fresh  ganic  matter  on  the  sea-bed,  we  can  not 
waters.  even  conjecture,  hut  doubtle.ss  these  would 

Dr.  Wallicii  finds,  however,  Xanthidia  not  be  few  or  unimportant.  On  the  whole, 
among  tlio  alimentary  contents  of  pelagic  dimly  as  we  discern  the  catenation  of 
Salp*p  ;  with  the  endochrome  so  fresh  as  i  cause  and  effect,  it  seems  not  at  all  ex- 
to  make  it  manifest  that  they  had  recently  \  travagant  to  presume  that  all  this  mundane 
been  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  and  this  far  '  creation  is  actually  dependent,  for  its  sus- 
out  in  the  limitless  oce.an.  And  even  |  tent.ation  in  being,  on  the  existence,  in 
adult  DesmidiaceoB  have  been  found  in  the  i  health  and  .abundance,  of  an  animal  and  a 
same  circumstances ;  so  that  tlio  whole  |  plant  far  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  hu- 
difliculty  of  the  association  of  these  spo- !  man  eye  to  which  it  is  presented. 
i*an»ia  with  marine  siliceous  organisms  I  Thus  we  see  how  one  great  function  of 
vanishes  by  the  discovery  that  this  class  Divine  benevolence,  “lie  openeth  liis 
of  plants  is  also  marine.  !  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every 

What  beautiful  chains  of  mutually  de-  j  living  thing,”  (Psalm  145  ;  16,)  is  ancil- 
pendent  links  are  presented  to  us  in  these  '  lary  to  another  putting  forth  of  might  by 
investigations  !  How  true  is  the  aphorism  |  him  who  is  our  “  (to<1  and  Kinsman,” 
that  in  the  works  of  the  all-glorious  God,  [  “who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the  woid 
nothing  is  great,  nothing  is  small:  or,  i  of  his  power.”  (Heb.  1  :  .3.) 
rather,  the  small  is  great ;  nay,  some- 1 

times,  as  here,  the  least  is  the  greatest.  |  At  the  very  moment  when  this  article 
Take  aw.ay  the  invisible  Di.atom  and  For- 1  is  about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  pres.s,  in- 
aminifer  from  the  ocean,  and  what  would  '  formation  has  been  received  from  the 
be  the  result  ?  Man  would  not  be  cog-  deep  sea  which  sets  all  our  speculations  at 
nizant  th.at  any  thing  had  disap[>eared;  defiance,  .and  confounds  .all  our  conclusion.®, 
since  his  experience  of  six  thou.sand  years  Animal  life  i»  actually  Jlouri»hing  vndcr 
has  left  him  utterly  unconscious,  till  yes-  the  pressure  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  su- 
lerday,  that  such  things  existed.  Yet  perincumbent  water.  H.  M.  S.  liuildog, 
how  soon  would  the  tale  be  told  !  .and  under  the  comm.and  of  Sir  Leopold  M’- 
how  sadly!  What  blanks  would  pres-  Clintock,  has  returned  from  surveying tho 
ently  be  seen!  wh.at  great  rents  in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  from  C-ape  Farewell 
beauteous  web  of  nature !  What  distor-  to  Labrador,  and  Dr.  Wallich  communi- 
tions  of  the  admir.able  unit)' !  What  dis-  c.ates  to  the  Annuls  and  Magazine  of 
turb.ances  of  the  delicate  b.alance  of  crea  Natural  History  the  following  statement, 
tion  !  The  “  foundations”  of  the  physical  the  interest  of  which  will  warrant  our  cit- 
world  would  be,  like  those  of  the  moral,  ing  it  in  integro. 

“out  of  course;”  .and  unless  some  coun¬ 
tervail  were  quickly  applied  by  the  rem-  “During  the  recent  survey  of  tho  pro- 
edial  wisdom  of  Him  who  is  inflnitc  in  re-  posed  North  .\tlantic  Telegraph  route  be- 
sources,  tho  whole  cosmical  system  might  tween  Great  Britain  and  America,  conduct- 
he  hopelessly  deranged.  The  whole  race  ed  on  board  II.  M.S.  Bulldog,  important 
of  Salpee,  9xn\  Ascidia!.,iinACom'hiferous  facts  have  revealed  themselves,  from 
MoUusca  would  starve  and  disappear ;  which  it  wouhl  .appear  that  all  prreon- 
entire  genera  of  fishes  would  be  lost ;  the  ceived  notions  as  to  the  bathymetrical 
sea-fowd  would  starve ;  the  seals  and  dol-  limits  whereby  animal  life  is  circumscribed 
phins  would  perish.;  the  Arctic  bear  in  the  sea  are  more  or  less  erroneous. 
W'onld  seek  in  v.ain  for  food  ;  and  tho  great  The  mighty  ocean  contiiins  its  hidden  ani- 
w’hales  would  pine  and  die  of  hunger,  mate  as  well  as  in.animatc  treasures ;  and 
The  solitary  ocean  would  be  a  waste  of  it  is  probable  that,  under  proper  manage- 
death;  animal  life  would  cease  through-  ment,  the  former  may  speedily  be  brought 
out  its  expanses ;  the  Algm  would  grow  to  light,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
and  grow  till  they  had  exhausted  the  fate  of  the  latter.  In  short,  we  are  al- 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  die  for  want  of  most  warrimted,  from  the  evidence  alrea- 
a  fresh  supply.  Putrid  exhalations  and  dy  .at  our  command,  in  inferring  that,  al- 
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lliongli  hitherto  undeteclo*!,  a  .submarine 
faiiiiii  exists  along  the  bed  of  tiie  sea,  and 
tliat  means  and  opportunities  are  alone 
wanting  to  render  it  amenable  to  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  tile  naturalist. 

“  In  sounding  midway  between  Green¬ 
land  and  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  falhotns — 
that  is,  at  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  round  numbers — several  Ojiliio- 
comm  were  brought  up,  clinging  by  their 
long  spinous  arms  to  the  last  fifty  fathoms 
of  line.  They  were  alive,  and  continued 
to  move  their  limbs  about  energetically, 
for  upward  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  .after 
leaving  their  native  element.  The  species 
seems  allied  to  O.  ijranxdata^  (Lin'k,)  the 
specimens  varying  from  two  to  five  inches 
across  the  r.ays.  Lest  it  be  supposed  that 
tliese  Ophiocomm  were  floating  or  drift¬ 
ing  in  the  tvater  at  any  point  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  surface  and  bottom,  it 
is  only  nccess,ary  to  mention,  that  the  de¬ 
termination  of  depth  having  been  effected 
by  a  separate  operation  and  apparatus, 
the  more  tedious  proce.ss  of  bringing  up 
the  sample  of  bottom  is  entered  on  ;  and, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the 
exact  moment  at  which  ground  is  struck, 
a  considerable  ([uantity  of  line  in  excess 
of  the  already  .a.scertained  depth  is  usually 
jt.aid  out.  This  quantity,  therefore,  rests 
on  the  bottom  for  a  short  lime,  tmtil  the 
sounding  machine  is  ag.ain  hauled  up. 
The  Ophioconm  were  adherent  to  this 
last  fifty  fathoms  only,  and  were  not  se¬ 
cured  .at  all  by  the  sounding  machine.  It 
is  (piite  clear,  therefore,  that  they  wore 
met  with  on  the  surface-layer  of  the  de 
posit.  The  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  of  fireenland  to  the  spot  at  which 
this  soumling  w.a8  made,  is  five  hundred 
miles,  and  to  the  nearest  point  of  Iceland 
(namely,  .an  isolated  rock  called  the 
‘  Hlindc  Skier,’  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  mainland)  two  hundred  .and  fifty 
mil“8 ;  so  that,  admitting  the  jiossibility 
of  the  star-fishes  having  been  drifted  by 
currents,  for  argument’s  sake,  the  charac- 1 
ter  of  the  fact  would  be  in  no  w.ay  affect-  i 
ed.  The  structure  and  h.abits  of  the 
Echinoderms  generally  are  too  well  known, 
however,  to  render  such  a  mode  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  their  presence  in  the  position 
referreil  to  possible. 

“  Oti  careful  dissection,  I  found  no 
appreciable  anatomical  difference  between 
these  Ophioconm  and  the  sjiecies  fre¬ 
quenting  shoal  waters.  The  deposit  on 


which  they  rested  consists  of  [certain 
Foraminif&ra,  named]  Globlgeritm,  so 
pure  a.s  to  constitute  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  entire  mass.  Their  occurrence 
where  the  Gtobiyerinoe  are  to  be  met 
with  both  in  greatest  quantity  and  purity, 
together  witli  the  circumstance  th.at  in 
the  stom.ach  of  the  Ophioconm  the  Glo- 
biyerirm  were  detected  in  abundance  as 
alimentary  matter,  corroborates  the  evi- 
•lence  I  have  obtained  from  other  facts  as 
to  the  normal  habitat  of  the  latter  organ¬ 
isms  being  on  the  immedi.ate  surface-layer 
of  the  deeper  oceanic  deposits,  and  not 
in  the  substance  of  the  superincumbent 
waters.  At  the  same  time  it  substan¬ 
tiates  the  truth  of  the  star-fishes  having 
been  cajitured  on  their  natural  feeding- 
ground. 

“I  .also  detected,  in  a  sounding  made 
.at  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  fathoms,  a  number  of  small  tube.s, 
varying  in  length  from  one  sixteenth  to 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  which,  on  being  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  turned  out  to  be  .almost 
entirely  built  up  of  young  Globigerinoe 
shells,  cemented  si<le  by  side,  just  as  we 
find  to  Ik*  the  c.ase  in  the  tubular  cells  of 
some  of  the  cephalobranchiate  Annelids, 
where  sandy  or  shelly  jiarticles  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  formation.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  some 
!  minute  creature,  probably  an  Annelid, 
j  lives  down  at  this  enormous  depth,  and 
feeds  on  the  soft  p.arts  of  the  Foraminifera, 
whilst  he  houses  himself  with  their  calc.a- 
reous  shells.  As  yet  I  have  been  unable 
to  determine  the  nature  of  these  cre.a- 
tures,  but  hope  to  be  enabled  to  succeed 
on  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  they  occur. 

“  Lastly,  I  would  mention  having  met 
with  the  minute  bodies  termed  ‘Cocco- 
liths’ by  Professor  Huxley.  They  occur 
in  vast  numbers,  associat(‘d  with  larger 
Qcll-like  bodies  on  the  surface  of  which 
Coccoliths  are  arranged  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  latter  are  in  reality  given  off  from  the 
former  in  some  w.ay.  The  larger  cell-bo- 
<lies,  and  the  Coccoliths  on  them,  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  gelatinous  envelope.  The 
presence  of  tliese  organisms  in  l.argest 
quantity  in  those  defmsits  in  which  the 
Globiyerinm  occur  alive  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  utmost  state  of  purity, 
would  also  seem  indic..ative  of  their  being 
a  larval  condition  of  the  latter.” 
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As  the  supposition  that  the  pressure  of 
80  great  a  body  of  water  would  preclude 
the  possibility  of  animal  functions  being 
carried  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is 
thus  fomid  to  be  a  mistake;  so  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  our  received  theo¬ 
ries  of  absolute  darkness  at  that  depth 
may  be  equally  mythical.  Edward 
Forbes  formed  an  ingenious  hypothesis 
touching  the  distribtition  of  marine  ani¬ 
mals  in  zones  of  depth  from  facts  which 
seemed  to  prove,  that  positive  color  di 
minished  in  the  shells  of  the  Mollusca,  in 
the  ratio  of  their  habitual  distance  from 
the  surface,  all  color  ceasing  at  from  fitly 
to  one  hundred  fathoms.  It  was  hence 
assumed  that  light  was  entirely  lost  by 
absorption,  in  passing  through  such  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  sea- water.  Subsequent  researches, 
however,  by  Sars,  and  other  Norwegian 


naturalists,  proved  the  existence  of  certain 
Anemones  and  corals  at  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  fathoms;  and  these  are  by  no 
means  white,  as  this  hypothesis  required, 
but  adorned  with  the  most  vivid  hues. 
Light,  then,  must  exist,  and  have  a 
strong  colorific  pt>wer  at  that  depth.  Dr. 
Wallich  has  not  alluded  to  the  colors  of 
his  Ophioconice. ;  but  as  he  compares  it 
to  O.  gramdata^  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  there  was  no  great  disparity  in  hue. 
Now  this  8}>ecie8  is  of  vivid  colors  — 
black,  brown,  orange,  roseate,  arc  the 
tints  of  the  disk  ;  and  that  of  the  rays, 
dusky  white  or  bluish.  Can  the  color- 
producing  rays  of  the  sun,  then,  pene¬ 
trate  through  a  stratum  of  water  a  mile 
and  a  half  thick  ?  “  No say  the  j)hiloso- 
phers,  “  absurd  !  ”  “  Yes  ;  ”  says  the 
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lx  many  respects  the  great  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  looked  upon  the  phenomena 
of  national  life  and  political  government 
with  a  far  truer,  fresher,  and  more  relig- 
ious  eye  than  those  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  in  some  measure,  |)ossibly,  be¬ 
cause  national  unity  and  political  goveni- 
ment  being  less  permanent  and  stable, 
less  a  recognized  part  of  the  unalterable 
order  of  the  universe,  the  power  which 
sustained  it  w.as  likely  to  awaken  more 
immediately  the  wonder  and  awe  of 
thoughtful  minds :  in  still  greater  meas¬ 
ure,  because  that  sharp  division  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular,  which  is  so 
marked  a  phenomenon  of  the  most  modern 
society,  had  no  existence  among  the  three 
great  nations  to  whom  we  owe  the  princi- 

*  Past  and  Present.  By  Thomas  Carltlk.  A 
new  edition.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

Lectures  on  the  Apoealtfpse.  By  Fredkriok  Den¬ 
ison  Mauucf.,  H.A.  Macmillan.  1861. 

A  Feu  Words  on  Garibaldi,  ^Im  Ansteer  to 
numerous  Letters  from  Rev.  Robert  iPGhee.  By 
Lord  Robirt  Montaoui,  M.P.  Ridgway.  1861. 


pal  germs  of  our  civilization.  The  higli- 
est  minds  among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Hebrews,  were  habitually  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  grave  wonder  at  the  mighty 
strength  of  those  spiritual  bonds  which 
held  a  nation  together  in  close  unity,  and 
which  gave  its  mysterious  authority  to 
the  national  government.  In  Rome,  per¬ 
haps,  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  e.asily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  That  it  was  primarily  the 
virtue  and  vigor  of  the  publir  will  and 
conscience  which  gave  Rome  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  capacity  for  legislation,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  war,  may  be  admitted.  The 
virtues  of  the  citizen  and  the  soldier  were 
more  marked  and  indigenous  in  the  Roman 
character  than  even  the.se  private  virtues 
which  the  former  tended  to  engender  or 
confirm.  And  therefore  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  religious  solemnity  attached  to 
all  the  concerns  of  the  state,  and  amongst 
these  to  the  duties  of  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  government,  was  only  the  inevitable 
reflection  of  the  strong  side  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character  in  the  national  religion. 
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But  no  ene  will  suppose  that  this  was 
true  of  Greece.  The  genius  of  Athens 
did  not  manifest  itself  most  characteristi¬ 
cally  in  the  direction  either  of  political 
or  military  greatness.  Yet  her  greatest 
statesmen  as  well  as  thinkers  never  ftilcd 
to  attach  to  all  truly  national  .and  state 
concerns,  and  especially  therefore  to  the 
duties  of  the  executive  administration,  a 
genuinely  religious  importance  which  less 
and  less  characterizc's  the  real  tone  of 
thougiit  among  the  Christian  nations  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Plutarch  tells 
us  how  deeply  Pericles  was  politically 
indebted,  how  deeply  he  was  conscious  of 
his  political  debt,  to  Anaxagoras  for 
teaching  him  that  the  universe  owed  its 
origin  neither  to  chance  nor  to  necessity, 
but  to  a  juire  and  unmixed  mind.  From 
the  teaching  of  An.a.x.agor.as,  he  says,  Per¬ 
icles  h:id  learned  not  only  elev.ation  of 
sentiment,  loftiness  and  purity  of  style, 
and  dignity  of  manner,  but  to  overcome 
all  superstitious  fears  of  the  gods  inspired 
by  natural  phenomena  in  those  who  had 
not  studied  their  unvarying  order ;  so 
that  when  Pericles  heard  how'  the  impru¬ 
dent  indifference  of  his  master  to  worldly 
affairs  had  reduced  him  to  absolute  desti¬ 
tution,  and  that  “  the  poor  old  m.an  had 
covered  up  his  head,  and  W'as  going  to 
starve  himself,  Pericles  w’as  extremely 
moved,  ran  immediately  to  him,  expostu¬ 
lated,  entreated,  bewailing  not  so  much 
the  fate  of  his  friend  as  his  own,  if  his 
administration  should  lose  so  valuable  a 
counselor.”  Is  there  in  the  statesmen 
of  the  present  day  any  simiLar  eagerness 
for  the  aid  of  this  kind  of  counsel  in  |)o- 
litical  policy?  No  doubt  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  counts  much  on  the  m.aterial  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Exter  Hall  to  his  administration  ;  but  we 
neither  believe,  nor  wish  to  believe,  that 
if,  like  Anaxagora.s,  they  covered  up  their 
faces  from  him,  and  announced  their  in¬ 
tention  of  withdrawing  entirely  from  the 
lolitical  st.age,  he  would  feel  any  blank  in 
»is  moral  resources  for  governing  England 
well,  or  directing  her  foreign  influence 
aright.  Though  almost  the  only  religious 
party  who  feel  it  their  duty,  in  a  religious 
capacity,  to  interfere  much  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  political  affairs,  their  requests  are 
almost  uniformly  stamped  with  a  spirit 
that  degrades  instead  of  elevating  the 
tone  of  political  sentiment  amongst  states¬ 
men.  And  when  they  ask  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  M.aynooth  Grant,  for  the 
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infliction  of  the  Bible  by  government 
authority  on  the  Hindoos,  or  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
State-Paper  Office,  no  w’onder  that  the 
most  secular-minded  politiciansare  thought 
by  the  majority  of  English  laymen  to  bo 
by  far  the  most  trustworthy  and  the  most 
just. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  the 
relation  between  their  politics  and  their 
faith  is  still  more  striking.  They  were  as 
far  as  possible  from  possessing  any  gift  of 
political  genius ;  some  might  8.ay  they 
were  stamped  with  that  inherent  defici¬ 
ency  in  political  capacity  which  seems  to 
mark  almost  .all  Oriental  nations  ;  yet  to 
them  God  was,  we  may  almost  say,  politi¬ 
cally  reve.aled.  His  government  mani¬ 
fested  itself  to  them  chiefly  in  its  constant 
conflicts  with  their  political  sins,  and  the 
discipline  which  corrected  or  counteract¬ 
ed  their  political  deficiencies.  AVith  a 
[lassionate  sensibility  to  the  ties  of  family 
and  clan  which  from  first  to  last  was 
always  endangering,  and  often  actually 
shattered,  the  frame-work  of  the  national 
unity  —  with  something  of  the  general 
incapacity  of  all  Arab  chiefs  to  rise  above 
the  vindictive  impulses  of  the  moment 
into  the  judicial  c.almiiess  requisite  for 
any  true  ilevelopment  of  national  life — 
the  best  rulers  of  Israel  were  yet  keenly 
sensible  that  the  political  breadth  and 
tr.an<iuillity  of  purpose  which  they  could 
not  find  in  themselves,  was  yet  accessible 
to  them  in  communion  with  that  invisible 
King,  who  should  “reign  in  righteous¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  rule  in  judgment,”  who 
should  be  as  “  a  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  a  covert  from  the  tem|)est,  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  wery  land.”  Their 
political  history  w.as  in  their  eyes  the 
iiistory  of  God’s  revelation  to  them  of 
his  own  will — beginning  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  first  great  ancestor,  direct¬ 
ing  his  w.anderings,  trying  and  confirm¬ 
ing  his  faith,  and  molding  his  posterity, 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  bondage  ami 
a  common  liberation,  into  a  single  and,  if 
it  might  be,  united  nation.  When  the 
disunion  l.akes  place  under  Rehoboam, 
it  is  but  the  political  expression  and  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  deeper  disunion  which 
Solomon’s  idolatry,  and  the  unrighteous 
tyranny  which  w.a8  bound  up  with  that 
idolatry,  had  alre.ady  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  a  previous  generation,  bearing  fruit 
slowly  under  his  son.  Every  political 
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event  that  is  disastrous  to  the  nation  is  I 
shown  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  some 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  in  the  people  or 
their  rulers — the  natural  fruit  and  the  | 
divine  remed)' — at  once  the  practical  ex¬ 
position  of  God’s  “controversy”  with  liis 
people  and  of  his  purpose  to  cure  them. 
Every  statesman  .and  prophet,  from  Moses 
to  John  the  B.aptist,  made  himself  felt 
by  the  nation  chiefly  in  counteracting  the 
tendencies  to  ])olitieal  decomposition  or ! 
soci.al  corruption  which  threatened  the  I 
national  life.  It  is  in  the  arena  of  poli- 1 
tics  that  every  moral  and  theological  ■ 
short-coming  reaches  maturity,  and  meets 
its  final  penalty ;  idolatrous  tendencies ! 
issuing  in  corrupting  alliances  with  Syria  I 
or  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  fresh  disunion  at 
home ;  and  such  alliances  with  powers  I 
steeped  in  moral  iniquity,  resulting  in  i 
their  turn  in  all  the  wretchedness  of  fhmi- 1 
ly  conspiracies  and  civil  war.  Even  with  ! 
those  later  prophets  who,  like  Ezekiel,  in- 1 
sisted  with  most  earnestness  on  the  law  ! 
of  individual  responsibility,  who  taught  j 
that  though  the  cliildren  might  suffer  for  ' 
the  sins  of  the  fathers,  they  were  not  in  \ 
any  sense  accountable  for  them  before ! 
(iod,  and  that  by  the  lighteousncss  of  ' 
the  fathers  the  children  could  not  be  jus- } 
tified — even  these  never  lose  sight  of  the  ! 
political  bearing  of  their  teaching ;  and  if  | 
ihej'  bring  home  more  clearly  a  sense  of  [ 
individual  responsibility,  it  is  less  for  the  . 
s-ske  of  individuals  than  because  the  body  ! 
of  the  nation — the  “  house  of  Israel  ” — is  ■ 
itself  suffering  from  the  fictitious  corporate  ' 
responsibility  thus  assumed.  | 

Nor  was  this  political  aspect  of  the  Jew- ' 
ish  theologv  limited  to  the  period  of  the  ' 
natioiKol  independence  ;  it  .springs  up  again 
as  fresh  as  ever  wdth  the  first  renovating  ' 
influence  of  the  Christi.an  faith.  No  sooner 
had  the  Hebrew  Christian  been  ]>ersuaded 
that  a  new  spiritual  life  had  been  kindled 
in  him,  than  he  yearned  to  have  the  po- ' 
Iitic.al  history  of  the  p.ast  and  the  present 
interpreted  for  him  by  the  light  of  the  j 
new  faith.  The  book  which  at  once  indi¬ 
cates,  and  supjdies  the  answer  to,  this  de¬ 
sire  to  find  the  relation  in  which  heath¬ 
en  and  Jewish  history,  jiast  and  present, 
stood  to  Christ,  is  the  -Vpocalypse.  In 
that  strange  and,  at  first  sight,  enigmatic  ' 
vision,  we  have,  in  fact,  presented  to  us, 
as  Mr.  Maurice  h.as  recently  shown  in  one 
of  his  finest  volumes,  a  continuous  story 
of  the  political  providence  of  God  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  be-  i 


tween  the  power  of  Rome  and  of  the 
(.’hurch  of  Christ.  To  us,  indeed,  the 
true  vision  of  the  development  of  (iod’s 
providence  which  it  contains  seems  to  bo 
tinged  throughout  with  Hebrew  forms  of 
thought,  which  occasionally  become  He¬ 
brew  prejudice  and  exclusiveness,  and 
when  in  the  millennial  chapter  there  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  future, 
the  proj)hetic  inspii-ation  seems  to  fade 
away.  Rut  taken  as  a  whole  it  does  shed 
a  true  light  upon  God’s  political  method 
of  education  for  the  human  race,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  very  striking  exemplification  of 
the  old  prophetic  power  of  seeing  in  the 
history  of  nations  the  unfolding  purposes 
of  a  divine  will. 

To  the  author  of  this  book  none  of  the 
early  typos  of  Oriental  civilization  are 
profane,  for  all  .are  links  in  the  divine  chain 
of  God’s  politic.al  ])urposes.  He  sees  that 
the  e.arlier  forms  of  civilization  are  mainly 
animal,  and  do  not  give  any  ascendency 
to  the  highest  gifts  of  man.  Rut  he  re¬ 
cognizes  a  he.avetdy  original  even  fof  these 
purely  animal  and  intellectual  instruments 
of  the  world’s  culture :  he  finds  a  phacc  in 
lieaven  for  the  lion  form  of  Assyri.an  con¬ 
quest  ;  for  the  oxen  shape  of  Egyptian 
industry  ;  for  the  intellectual  influence  of 
Greece  that  had  the  “face  of  a  m.an,” 
though  still  showing  the  body  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  for  that  ambitious  Roman  civil¬ 
ization  which  was  like  its  own  emblem  “a 
flying  eagle.’’  To  all  these  successive  in¬ 
struments  of  God’s  providence  the  projdiet 
assigns  a  place  in  he.aven,  and  by  the 
voice  of  each  he  is  taught  to  understand 
that  even  these  half-animal  ages  of  the 
world  were  necessary  in  their  order,  and 
had  an  ultimately  beneficent  influence 
over  human  history.  The  Oriental  civili¬ 
zations  p.ass  before  him ;  they  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  intellectual  and  commercial  as¬ 
cendency  of  Greece  ;  and  those  again  are 
all  swallowed  up  in  that  solvent  tide  of 
Roman  conque.st,  which  he  describ<  s  as 
like  the  career  of  a  pale  horse  :  “  and  ho 
that  s,at  thereon  was  Death,  and  Hell  fol¬ 
lowed  with  him.”  When  these  “  four 
seals  ”  of  God’s  jwlitical  providence  h.ave 
been  broken,  the  prophet  sees  the  best 
fruit  of  the  ages — men  not  as  heathen 
civiliz.ation  formed  them,  but  such  as  faith 
in  God  had  m.ade  them — crying  out  to 
God  to  judge  the  e.arth,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  grievous  tyranny  of  an  unspiritual 
kingdom,  .and  to  establish  his  own  in  its 
place.  Then  the  false  deities  of  the 
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Iientlicn  world  begin  to  fall  from  heaven 
like  shooting  stars ;  but  before  the  final 
battle  with  the  lioinan  power  can  begin, 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  false  altars  must 
first  be  shivered  to  atoms — that  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  itself.  There  follows  the  sevenfold 
blast  of  divine  judgment,  before  which 
.lerusalem  falls,  as  Jericho  fell  of  old  be¬ 
fore  the  trumpets  of  Joshua;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  can  the  angels  of  the 
new  fiith,  free  from  a  corru|)ted  Judaism, 
fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  brute  force 
of  the  degraded  Homan  power,  and  rid 
the  world  of  the  dangerous  fa.scinations  of 
Homan  luxury  and  sensuality. 

Now,  after  allowing  for  any  Hebrew 
coloring  that  there  may  be  in  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  yet  spiritual  vision  of  God’s  ])o- 
litical  j)rovidence  on  M'hich  we  have  thus 
meagerly  touched,  how  startling  is  the 
contnist  between  the  re’alionof  God  with 
political  events,  as  it  is  here  set  forth,  and 
lliat  conceived  by  the  modern  statesman  ! 
Is  it  not  the  modern  creed.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s,  for  instance,  ,th!it  a  man  who  grave¬ 
ly  supposes  that  God  does  reveal  his  pres¬ 
ent  purposes  to  man,  either  in  political 
events  or  on  any  other  side  of  human  life, 
must  have  an  unsound  and  ha/y  intellect, 
quite  unfit  to  write  modern  history,  nay, 
even  unfit  to  see  it  with  impartial  eye  ? 
What  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  real  test  of  a 
“fanatic”?  Is  it  limited  to  a<lmiration 
of  Jesuits  and  a  hatred  of  Puritans? 
Would  he  not  include  any  one  in  that 
term  who  strongly  believed  that  the  hand 
of  God  could  be  clearly  discerned  send¬ 
ing  forth  the  messengers  who  sway  hither 
and  thither  the  battle  between  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  between  Italian  .and  Aus¬ 
trian,  between  the  Free  States  and  the 
Slave  States  of  America  ?  If  Sir  ('orne- 
wall  Lewis  were  to  comment  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  in  which  .lerusalem 
fell,  and  Home  surrendered  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  should  we  not  e.vpect  to  find 
some  expression  of  irritation  .at  the  lumin¬ 
ous  confusion  of  colors  in  the  glass  through 
Avhich  Hebrew  .and  Christian  historians 
contemplated  such  imatters?  Is  not  he 
the  true  ideal  of  an  historian,  in  the  eyes 
of  most  modern  statesmen,  who  ignores 
any  higher  or  more  const.ant  purpose  in 
history  than  that  of  the  shifting  human 
.actors  who  weave  it  ?  Is  not  any  belief 
in,  or  pretended  insight  into,  any  political 
purpose  of  God’s  regarded  as  a  refracting 
medium  which  is  certain  to  break  the 
white  light  of  historic  truth  ? 


We  conceive  this  to  be  so,  and  yet  it  is 
strange  in  a  country  and  age  when,  as  we 
do  not  scuple  to  believe,  there  is  .as  much, 
if  not  more,  diffused  faith  in  God,  if  not 
in  ('hrist,  than  there  has  been  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  since  the  Christian  era,  excepting 
only,  j)erhaps,  the  few  exciting  spring- 
tides  of  religious  movement.  And  yet 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  far  wider  gulf 
between  jtolitics  ami  faith  at  the  present 
day  than  ever  severed  them  in  the  great 
days  of  Greece  and  Home,  when  such  faith 
in  the  unseen  as  existed  at  all  certainly 
associated  itself  closely  with  public  life — 
and  an  infinitely  wider  gulf  than  that  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  boundary-line,  which 
alone  divided  them  to  the  eye  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  at  a  time  when  such  sense  of 
public  duty  as  existed  at  all  was  usually  a 
direct  offshoot  of  religious  trust.  Nor, 
assuredly,  can  the  chasm  between  modern 
theology  and  modern  polities  be  traced  to 
any  want  of  clear  signs  of  God’s  agency  in 
the  political  events  of  the  century.  The 
natural  theologian  may  pcrhaj)s  complain 
that  modern  science  Inis  shaken  juiblic 
confidence  in  many  of  his  favorite  methods 
of  <lemonstrating  the  existence  of  a  great 
designer.  Hut  whatever  has  been  lost  on 
the  side  of  science  might  have  been  gained 
on  the  side  of  politics,  had  any  modern 
thinker  a|>plied  the  strong  sense  and  close- 
fitting  logic  of  Paley,  with  some  tinge  of 
deeper  moral  enthusiasm,  to  the  task  of 
proving  the  existence  of  a  divine  purpose, 
shaping  gr.adually  to  its  own  great  ends 
the  blind  and  short-siglited  hopes,  inter- 
e.sts,  and  passions  of  all  the  chief  human 
actors  in  the  political  events  of  the  Inst 
century  in  Europe  and  America.  Since 
the  fall  of  Jeru.salein,  .and  the  conflict  of 
the  Christian  faith  with  imperial  Home, 
there  has  been  no  century — not  even  that 
of  the  Heformation — in  which  the  divine 
arm,  so  often  to  human  eyes  completely 
concealed  beneath  the  stagn.ant  life  or 
wayward  caprices  of  n.ations,  has  been 
more  visibly  outstretched  than  in  this. 

Consider  only  the  events  in  which 
France  h.as  played  the  loading  part  since 
the  great  Hevolution.  She  has  been  made 
the  instrument  of  testing  the  true  strength 
.and  soundness  of  .almost  every  government 
in  Europe,  .and  she  has  been  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  almost  .all  th.at  w.as  utterly  rotten 
in  modern  civilization.  She  has  .actually 
revived  or  created  a  national  life  all  around 
her  which  she  intended  to  trample  out. 
She  would  fiiin  have  done  once  more  for 
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Europe  wliat  Rome  did  in  the  beginning  I  ment  to  teach  the  great  lessons  we  have 
of  our  era  ;  but  her  work  has  had  a  very  1  named.  She  originates,  though  she  is  not 
different  result,  just  because  the  national  quick  to  catch  from  abroad,  the  contagion 
life  with  which  she  came  into  conflict  has  of  a  popular  movement ;  and  the  same 
proved  of  very  different  substance.  Rome  sharply-defined  and  exclusive  nationality 
swept  all  before  her,  because  the  true  n.a-  has  rendered  her  at  once  unscrupulous  in 
tional  spirit  was  all  but  extinguished  be- 1  invading  other  countries,  and  almost  inca- 
fore  she  came,  and  where  the  mere  carcass  i  pable  of  retaining  a  hold  over  them  even 
of  national  life  was,  “there  were  the  eagles  j  when  she  has  subdued  them.  She  has 
gathere<l  together.”  When  first  the  power  1  tims  been  the  most  jterfect  of  instruments 
of  tlie  French  revolution  in  Europe  made  |  for  awakening  the  national  life  in  other 
itself  visible  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  for  !  lands.  Germany  dates  the  origin  of  its 
long  after  it  had  passed  into  the  first  Em-  tardy  and  halting  j»rogres8  towards  na- 
pire,  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  St.  tional  unity  from  the  French  invasion  un- 
John’s  vision  of  the  career  of  the  Roman  der  the  first  Empire;  and  Italy  owes  to 
power  would  apply  not  lessaptly  to  this  new  j  the  same  event  the  birth  of  the  national 
and  frightful  engine  of  universal  blight  to  sentiment  which  is  now  bearing  that  glo- 
Europe :  “And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  pale  rious  fruit  over  which  almost  every  nation 
horse,  and  his  name  that  sat  thereon  was  in  Europe  rejoices  more  heartily  than 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.  And  France,  though  she  herself  unintentionally 
power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  originated,  and  has  since  reluctantly  coin- 
fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  the  pleted  the  work.  The  nation  which  is 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  w'ith  death.”  least  alive  to  the  impulses  communicated 
And  yet  this  malignant  power  was  to  gen-  from  foreign  lands,  has  convinced  all  Eu- 
erate  results  the  very  opposite  of  those  rope  that  one  vital  chain  of  popular  sym- 
which  Roman  conquest  produced — to  be  jiathy  unites  the  peoples  ;  the  nation  which 
the  sign.al  for  the  gradual  resurrection  of  is  most  indifferent  to  the  gratification  of 
true  national  life  all  over  Europe,  and  at  any  national  pri<lo  but  its  own,  has  re- 
the  same  time  to  render  the  various  na-  awakened,  by  endangering,  the  purest 
tions  conscious  of  a  closeness  of  sympathy,  pride  of  national  life  in  England,  Germany, 
a  sensitiveness  to  common  popular  emo-  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy, 
tions,  of  which  they  were  never  conscious  If  we  look  for  more  detailed  proofs  of 
before.  At  her  own  expense,  France  has  the  use  made  by  the  power  who  overrules 
taught  Europe  two  great  and  apparently  human  history,  of  unconscious  and  un- 
conirasted  lessons — that  one  bond  of  senti-  willing  instruments  to  effect  its  great  ends 
ment  unites  them  all,  and  yet  that  this  — consider  only  how  all  the  elements  most 
very  sympathy  with  each  other  compels  threatening  and  hostile  to  Italian  indc- 
them  to  assert  and  defend  the  distinctness  pendence  and  unity  have  been  made  to 
of  their  characteristic  organizations.  At  work  together  to  aid  S.ardinia  in  securing 
her  own  expense :  for  had  she  herself  pos-  it.  If  we  except  the  primary  condition 
sessed  any  thing  like  the  quick  sympathy  of  all  the  new’  hopes  for  Italy — the  condi- 
with  the  national  traditions  and  feelings  tion  w’ithout  which  we  may  almost  say 
of  other  nations  which  otliers  have  evinc-  with  reverence  that  even  the  favor  of 
ed  in  regard  to  hers,  she  would  not  have  God  would  have  been  jmwerless  to  aid 
taught  them  the  latter  Ie88<m  at  all,  nor  her — we  mean  the  loy.aity  of  the  Sardi- 
have  been  the  first  to  teach  them  the  form-  nian  monarchy  to  its  own  pledges  to  the 
er.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  France  national  cause — all  other  political  influen- 
probably  is  the  most  self-centred,  answ’ers  ces  without  exception  seemed  either  to 
the  least  readily  to  the  chords  of  popular  frown  discouragement  or  enmity  upon 
feeling  struck  in  other  lands,  and  is  the  I  Italy,  or  at  best  to  smile  with  a  sinister 
most  reckless  of  aggression  on  their  rights,  meaning,  suggesting  a  disaster  even  be- 
Tliree  times  during  the  last  century,  in  hind  success.  Austri.a,  Naples,  the  Pope, 
her  ow’n  renewed  struggles  for  freedom,  the  Roman  Church  throughout  Europe, 
she  has  struck  the  key  to  which  Germany,  were  open  foes  ;  Russia,  Prussia,  ami 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  even  Poland,  have  England  looked  on  with  suspicious  dis- 
quickly  responded  ;  but  she  never  follows  pleasure,  tendering  unwelcome  advice  ; 
tne  lead  of  others.  This  self-centredness  France  offered  a  doubtful  and  conditional 
it  is,  this  exclusiveness  of  national  feeling,  friendship  that  appeared  to  involve  the 
which  has  rendered  her  the  fitting  instru-  subtlest  form  of  danger  to  Italy,  Yet, 
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of  all  these  open  foes  or  doubtful  friends, 
there  was  not  one  whose  hostility  could 
have  been  less  deadly,  or  friendship  more 
sincere  and  effective,  without  diminishing 
or  de.stroying  as  it  turns  out,  some  one 
of  the  conditions  of  success.  Austri.n,  as 
^fr.  Gladstone  has  recently  shown  with 
his  own  peculiar  eloquence,  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  oilier  power  to  de- 
veloj)  rapidly  the  national  unity  of  It.aly. 
For  thirty  years  she  had  sedulously  taught, 
by  precept  and  action,  with  true  mission¬ 
ary  fervor,  the  doctrine  that  the  states  of 
Italy  could  only  be  governed  successfully 
if  they  were  governed  hontoyeneounly ; 
that  every  government  of  Italy  must  be 
made  subsidiary  to  her  rule  in  Lombardy 
and  Veuctia;  that  none  could  be  effectu¬ 
ally  enslaved  unless  all  its  neighbors  were 
virtually  enslaved  also,  and  ruled  by  the 
same  w'ily  counsels  and  the  same  iron 
hand.  Italy  quickly  apprehended  the 
Ies.son  ;  but  it  operated  only  to  teach  her 
that  no  Italian  state  could  be  effectually 
free  unless  all  its  neighbors  were  to  be 
combined  with  it  under  the  same  free 
counsels,  anti  under  the  protection  of  the 
same  Italian  sword.  Austria  unintention¬ 
ally  engravetl  upon  every  state  in  Italy 
the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of  political 
plan  in  Italy  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  | 
success.  Such  was  her  involuntary  ser-  ^ 
vice  to  I  he  great  cause.  Xor  did  N'ajdes  I 
.and  the  I'ope  contribute  less.  Either  | 
might  have  crippled  the  force  of  the 
unitary  movement,  had  they  not  blinded  ' 
their  eyes  .and  hardened  their  he.arts ; 
against  it.  A  very  little  honest  conces-  j 
sion  from  the  young  Bourbon  would 
have  turned  the  tide  hopele.s.sly  agaiirst  ] 
(iaribaldi.  A  trifling  concession,  early  in 
th(!  day,  from  the  l*opc,  would  have  se-  i 
cured  the  absolute  guanantee  of  France 
fl)r  his  secular  power.  But  the  eyes  of 
these  rulers  had  “  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  were  dull  of  hearing,  that  they  should 
not  see  with  their  eyes  and  understand 
with  their  hearts;”  and  they  too  played 
their  part  unconsciously,  but  surely,  so  .as 
best  to  .aid  the  cause  they  hated,  and 
swell  the  chorus  of  national  unity,  by  ob¬ 
stinately  parading  the  shrill  intensity  of 
their  own  anti-Italian  ])reposse8sions. 

Again,  the  parts  played  by  France, 
Prussia,  and  England,  are  perhaps  yet 
more  remarkable  for  an  unintended  and 
involuntary  forwarding  of  the  same  great 
cause — for  the  blindness  of  the  instru¬ 
mentality  that  a  higher  power  has  used. 


France  no  doubt  intended  to  give,  on  her 
mnn  terms,  to.Sardinia  I'ar  more  splendid 
.and  effectual  aid  th.an  she  actually  af¬ 
forded.  And  had  she  done  so,  liad 
not  Austria  proved  all  but  her  m.atch 
in  the  field,  had  not  Prussia  threaten¬ 
ingly  mobilized  her  .army  and  warned 
her  from  the  Mincio — Italy,  instead  of 
being  now  all  but  independent  through 
her  own  temperate  efforts,  would  have 
I  w'on  nothing,  j»roperly  speaking,  for  her- 
I  self,  would  be  the  hoj)ele8s  debtor  of 
I  France  for  what  she  had  gained,  and 
I  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  gain  any 
I  thing  like  her  present  glorious  position. 

I  She  would  have  far  less  ;  she  would  hold 
it  on  far  more  irksome,  if  not  par.alyzing 
conditions,  and  would  feel  none  of  the 
'  self-respect  which  unassisted  effort  has 
'  given  her.  France  h.as  been  the  instru- 
\  inent  of  obtaining  for  Italy  far  more  than 
I  she  intended,  because  she  h.as  been  able 
j  to  give,  on  her  own  terms,  far  less  than 
j  she  intended.  And  as  I’russia  w’as  one 
I  of  the  blind  instruments  of  paralyzing 
I  Fr.ance,  and  thus  involuntarily,  nay  against 
j  her  will,  .aiding  Italy,  so  England  Avas  an- 
!  other  quite  as  blind,  if  less  reluctant,  be- 
!  nefactor.  Susjuciousof  French  intentions, 
and  angrily  taxing  Sardinia  with  double- 
dealing,  England  armed  not  to  aid  Italy, 
but  to  defend  herself.  For  herself  hither¬ 
to,  her  warlike  preparations  have  not  been 
needed,  but  on  the  course  of  events  in 
Italy  they  h.ave  had  the  most  favorable 
effect.  The  strength  so  gained  has  given 
a  n.ational  .signitic<ance  to  her  advice,  and 
held  back  France  from  the  pursuit  of  a 
jiolicy  of  intervention  in  which  she  would 
otherwise  h.ave  been  unrestrained.  With¬ 
out  the  foresight  either  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  the  Itiilian  Avar,  or  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  united  Italy,  the  .attitude  of 
English  statesmen  has  yet  materially  con- 
1  tributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  result,  and 
i  may  perhaps  have  been  even  essential  to 
that  result ;  for  had  not  England  been 
strong  and  irritable,  as  well  as  strongly 
opposed  to  active  intervention,  France 
I  would  certainly  have  interrupted  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Garibaldi  before  crossing  from 
Sicily  to  Calabria.  Both  Avhen  arming 
almost  in  panic,  and  Avhen  counseling  S.ar- 
dinia  to  forbid  Garibaldi’s  expedition, 
English  statesmen  showed  they  saAv  not 
the  true  direction  of  the  path  in  which 
they  w  ere  groping ;  but  not  the  less  did 
it  lead  them  to  aid  in  the  great  consum¬ 
mation. 
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We  doubt  whether,  eren  from  Paley’s 
Natural  T/teology,  any  clearer  instance 
of  an  adaptation  of  blind  unconscious 
causes  to  beneficent  effect  can  be  adduced 
to  demonstrate  a  supernatural  and  con¬ 
scious  cause  working  through  the  channels 
of  secondary  caua-ilion.  He  gives  hun- 
dreds  of  instances,  indeed,  of  involuntary 
instrumentality,  but  none  of  instrumental¬ 
ities  used  to  effect  the  very  opposite  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  are  set  in  motion. 
The  cuckoo’s  egg  is  hatched  by  an  invo¬ 
luntary  act  of  charity,  but  not  by  a  hos¬ 
tile  bird  intending  to  break  wdiat  she  clum¬ 
sily  contrives  to  hatch.  Yet  this  is  the 
case  of  the  new  It.alian  kingdom.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  certainly  in  the  whole  range 
of  natural  theology  no  instance  in  W’hich 
the  same  depth  of  moral  judgment,  the 
same  evidence  of  a  spiritmil  and  personal 
wisdom,  could  be  shown.  The  great  dra¬ 
ma  now  enacting  in  America  is,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve  and  hope,  destined  to  issue  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  vindication  of  the  divine  justice,  and 
to  embody  the  final  sentence  of  God 
against  the  iniquity  of  human  servitude  ; 
though  the  agency  by  which  it  is  bvdng 
accomplished  is  one  of  immediate  calamity, 
social  decomj)osition,  and  political  di.s- 
union,  instead  of  national  growth  and  po¬ 
litical  renovation.  But  the  catastrophe  is 
as  yet  too  distant  to  enable  any  who  were 
not  otherwise  convinced  to  draw  from  it 
special  evidence  of  a  supernatural  govern¬ 
ment. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  moral  evidence  of 
the  political  providence  of  God,  is  open  to 
exactly  the  same  class  of  objections  as 
Paley’s  argument  in  Natural  Theology. 
To  those  who  have  already  grasped  the 
spiritual  constitution  of  society,  to  whom 
the  manifest  agency  of  such  an  overruling 
providence  would  not  seem  to  involve  a 
Lhtis  ex  mac/iind,  but  only  to  mark  a  cri¬ 
tical  era  in  the  regular  march  of  the  di¬ 
vine  government,  such  evidence  will  con¬ 
firm  an  already  deep  conviction.  To 
others  it  seems  nothing  more  than  a  cu¬ 
rious  array  of  coincidences  skillfully  used 
to  oonceal  a  petUio principii.  Nor  do  we 
dispute  this  view  of  the  case.  Wo  have 
no  wish  at  present  to  .adduce  fresh  evidence 
for  the  spiritu.al  constitution  of  human  so¬ 
ciety  ;  but  only  to  consider  how  it  happens 
th.at  even  among  those  to  whom  the  Christ¬ 
ian  faith  is  a  reality,  the  world  of  politics 
is  a  “  profane  ”  region  of  thought,  almost 
tmrelated  to  that  faith.  Instead  of  being 
more  closely  related  to  our  spiritual  world 
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than  was  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  seems  to  be  even  has  so.  Our  spir¬ 
itual  faith  is  indeed  deejier,  more  real,  more 
operative ;  but  why  is  it,  in  proportion  to 
this  its  deeper  hold  on  us  individually,  fur 
less  closely  related  to  our  ]>ublic  and  n.a- 
tional  life  than  was  that  of  the  great  secu¬ 
lar  n.ntions  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Will  it 
be  s.aid  that  whatever  be  the  evidence  in 
the  case  of  special  itolitical  events,  the 
general  social  and  ])olitical  phenomena  of 
modern  times  exhibit  fewer  and  less  con¬ 
vincing  signs  of  their  connection  with  the 
unseen  world  than  those  of  (ireece  and 
Rome  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  palpably 
untrue.  All  the  jthenomena  of  slavery, 
and  of  the  various  systems  of  socialism  ; 
.all  the  political  |ihenomena  of  the  modern 
revolutions,  of  the  des)»otism  out  of  which 
they  have  usually  been  born,  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy  in  which  they  have  usually  resulted 
— are  constant  witnesses  in  every  thought¬ 
ful  mind  to  a  definite  spiritual  government 
of  the  universe,  assigning  to  men  large 
but  limited  spiiitual  ]  towers  over  each 
other.  Whence  the  iniquity  of  slavery, 
but  from  the  assumption  of  a  jtower  dele¬ 
gated  to  man  over  moral  beings  which  no 
man  h.as  been  fitted  either  to  wield  or  to 
endure,  v  that  the  faetn  of  the  spiritual 
constitution  both  of  the  master  and  the 
slave  are  always  setting  at  naught  the 
theory  of  their  relation,  and  thus  twisting 
the  nature  of  both  into  monstrous  shapes? 
Socialism,  again,  is  disastrous  bt'canse  it 
attempts  to  stretch  the  intluencc  of  general 
social  affections  beyond  their  actual  au¬ 
thority  over  ns,  and  to  extend  to  the  many 
the  relations  which  we  are  only  constitut¬ 
ed  to  be.ar  to  the  few.  How  do  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  mad  excesses  against  freedom 
and  h\im.‘mity  to  which  the  cry  of  “  Liber¬ 
ty,  Equality,  Fr.atcrnity,”  gave  rise  in 
France  in  1703,  but  by  saying  that  it  w.as 
the  cry  of  men  who  had  come  to  believe 
th.at  all  government,  spiritual  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  a  species  of  slavery ;  and  who 
were  learning  by  experience  th.at  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  “  Liberty,  E(p>.ality,  and  Fraterni¬ 
ty,”  thus  interpreted,  is  apt  to  turn  out 
identical  with  the  spirit  of  Slavery,  of 
Caste,  and  of  Fratricide  ?  In  short,  the 
history  tf  t.ho  list  century,  taken  alone, 
is  one  long  evidence  of  the  spiritual  or¬ 
ganism  of  all  human  society  aud  of  the 
body  politic. 

How  is  it,  then,  th.at  in  spite  of  all  those 
facts — in  spite  of  the  historical  phenomena 
which  bear  witness  to  an  overruling  pro- 
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videiice,  anti  of  the  social  and  political 
]>henomon.a  which  bear  witness  to  a  spirit¬ 
ual  order  and  constitution  of  human  af¬ 
fairs — so  few  of  the  greater  nations  and 
statesmen  of  Europe  should  seem  to  be 
jiossessed  with  that  religious  feeling  in  re¬ 
lation  to  politie.al  events  which  tilled  the 
mind  of  even  such  a  statesman  as  Peri¬ 
cles?  When  I*lutarch  tells  us  that  Peri¬ 
cles  always  prepared  himself  for  a  speech 
ill  jmblic  by  “addressing  a  prayer  to  the 
gods  that  not  a  word  might  escajie  him 
unsuitable  to  the  occasion,”  we  might  at 
first  be  unjust  enough  to  attribute  such  a 
practice  to  a  mixture  of  overweening  anx¬ 
iety  for  his  own  position  and  religious  su¬ 
perstition,  did  not  every  thing  else  that  i 
we  hear  of  the  religious  side  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  go  to  prove  that  the  faith  he  had 
learned  from  Anaxagoras  had  tended  to  I 
set  him  free  from  jiopular  superstition.  1 
As  it  is,  we  must  infer  from  this  and  : 
many  other  traits  of  his  life  that  his  posi-  | 
tion  in  relation  to  the  Athenian  state  ' 
brought  home  to  him,  with  singular  force 
for  tliat  age,  the  existence  of  personal  spi¬ 
ritual  powers  whose  will  it  was  his  busi- ! 
ness  to  study  and  to  serve.  Can  we  s.ay  , 
the  same  of  modern  st.atesmcn  ?  Do  they 
show  in  projiortionate,  or  even  in  the 
same  degree,  the  strength  of  purpose,  the 
self  restraint,  and  the  general  composure 
of  demeanor,  which  belong  to  men  Avho  ; 
know  that  in  their  gener.al  principles  of  1 
government  they  can  but  at  best  cooper¬ 
ate  with,  and  at  worst  feebly  thwart,  the 
constant  and  patient  jmrposes  of  a  higher 
jMiwer  ?  Of  English  statesmen.  Lord  ' 
John  Uussell  at  his  best,  more  than  any 
other  perhaps — more  even  than  Mr.  Gl.ad- 
stone,  whoso  “  serious”  manner  is  too  like 
clerical  mannerism — does  seem  to  rest  in 
a  simple  and  statesmanlike  faith  that 
there  are  great  political  ends  which  God 
enables  and  requires  this  country  at  al¬ 
most  any  cost  to  uphold  ;  as  when,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  liussian  war,  he  explicitly 
based  his  defense  of  it  on  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  the  cause,  and  appealed  to  God  to 
defend  the  right.  Hut  the  geuersd  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  of  Europe  is  something 
more  than  secular  in  spirit.  Men  seem 
often  to  lose  sight,  even  in  de.aling  with 
the  greatest  questions,  of  the  spiritu.al 
roots  of  national  life  and  of  government 
authority,  and  nowhere  so  much  .as  in 
those  states  where  ecclesl.astics  nominally 
claim  all  power  for  the  “.spirittial  ”  .arm. 
There  is  a  vulgarizing  tendency  in  modern 
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politics  which  is  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  spirit  in  which  the  greater  minds 
among  the  ancients  regarded  every  thing 
that  affected  the  «lestiny  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Whether  we  look  at  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  or  at  the  despotic,  or  at  the  impe¬ 
rial-revolutionary  governments  of  Europe, 
or  at  our  own  parliamentary  worship  of 
poj)ular  opinion,  or  at  the  boastful  and 
corrupt  spirit  of  the  American  executive, 
it  is  dilhcult  to  find  any  remains  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  stateliness  of  the  antique  concep¬ 
tion  of  public  life  and  duty.  Indeed,  the 
very  word  “  stately”  is  scarcely  one  which 
would  have  originated  in  our  own  day, 
when  our  highest  conceptions  of  grand 
and  sedate  authority  arc  scarcely  derived 
from  the  state. 

No  doubt  the  reason  of  this  change  is 
in  some  considerable  me.asure  this :  that 
while  iaith  in  the  supernatural  world  has 
grown  far  deeper  and  far  more  universal 
in  modern  times,  it  has  been  entirely 
dissevered,  in  theory  at  lesrst,  if  not  in 
))ractice,  from  local  and  national  tradi¬ 
tions.  Hooted  in  moral  responsibility, 
bouml  up,  at  least  iu  Northern  Europe, 
even  too  exclusively  Avith  an  individual 
sense  of  sin  and  duty,  brought  home  to 
the  conscience  by  inward  personal  expe 
rience — there  has  been  no  room  for  any 
such  close  identification  of  national  tr.adi- 
tions  with  divine  power  as  there  was  in 
Athens,  Rome,  or  Palestine.  The  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  held  to  be  the 
guardians  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ge¬ 
nius  and  glory :  their  inspiring  jtower  was 
■  coextensive  with  national  char.acteristies, 
j  and  they  were  believed  to  watch  over  the 
national  destiny.  A  truer  and  deeper 
\  faith  t.aught  the  Hebrew  people  to  under- 
’  stand  God’s  teaching  that  “  as  the  heavens 
'  are  higher  th.an  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways 
I  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
i  than  your  thoughts ;”  their  faith  was  in  a 
!  God  far  .above  their  wisest  prophet’s  wis¬ 
dom,  more  glorious  than  their  greatest 
king’s  glory  ;  yet  their  history  and  their 
traditions  were,  as  Ave  h.ave  seen,  insepar¬ 
ably  bound  up  in  their  faith,  though  their 
faith  Avas  not,  as  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
limited  by  their  traditions.  The  Hebrew 
history,  to  the  mind  of  the  projdiet,  did 
not  limit  and  confine  the  character  of 
God,  but  reve.aled  it ;  and  Avithout  that 
history  it  would  not  liave  been  rcveale<l 
at  all.  Hut  Christianity  has  seemed  more 
or  less  at  a  loss  how  to  manage  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  national  politics.  The  Roman 
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Chnrch  boft.stcd  itself  nniversal,  Imt,  in 
fac't,  turned  out  to  be  quite  intolerable  to 
the  luaturer  genius  of  the  German  na¬ 
tions.  In  throwing  off  its  bondage,  they 
were  not  careful  to  discover  or  define  tlie 
relations  in  which  their  faith  stood  to 
their  national  life,  and  there  has  been  ever 
since  a  formidable  schism  between  the  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  development  of  the 
Protestant  countries.  Nor  has  the  unea¬ 
siness  been  confined  to  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries.  Those  which,  like  France,  kept 
the  forms  of  Romanism,  have  been  unable 
to  keep  their  faith  in  it,  and  there,  even 
far  more  than  in  England  and  Germany, 
has  the  restless  spirit  of  an  unsatisfied  na- 
tion.al  genius  vibrated  between  the  fever¬ 
ish  fanaticism  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  the  still  more  feverish  fanaticism  of 
military  propairandism  or  revolutionary 
convulsion.  Modem  events  are  beginning 
to  prove  to  all  thoughtful  minds,  that  na¬ 
tions  and  governments  arc  more  and  more  ; 
in  want  of  a  better  understanding  with  j 
the  springs  of  spiritual  faith,  and  that  i 
churches  are  more  and  more  in  want  of  a 
better  understanding  with  the  spirit  of 
secular  and  jmlitical  progress.  The  signs 
which  indicate  this  in  our  own  time  are 
assuming  fresh  imi»ortance  every  year. 

For  example,  the  genius  of  revolution 
has  long  been,  we  will  not  say  more  re¬ 
ligious,  but  certainly  far  more  closely 
allied  to  the  religious  temperament,  than 
the  genius  of  regular  government.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Puritan  revolution,  .all  j 
the  gre.ater  statesmen,  both  in  England 
and  abroad — and  in  England  cert.ainly  all 
the  greater  historians — have  been  of  what 
we  may  call  the  purely  secular  type,  men 
marked  by  sagacity  and  common-sense, 
often  with  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  often 
keenly  alive  to  popular  symp.athles,  almost 
always  humane-minded,  but  as  a  rule  appa¬ 
rently  blind  to  any  relation  between  the 
siipernatiiral  and  the  human  government 
of  the  world — such  men  asWaljwle,  Pitt,  1 
Fox,  Turgot,  Neckar,  C.anning,  Peel,  j 
Palmerston,  Guizot,  and  Cavour,  and  such  | 
historians  as  Hume,  Gibbon,  .and  Macau- 1 
Lay  ;  M’hile,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
the  gre.at  revolutionary  le.aders.  Washing- ' 
ton  alone  excepted,  have  been  marked  j 
by  th.at  peculiar  temperament  which,  in  | 
its  higher  forms,  fee<l8  on  the  supernatural,  ! 
and  in  its  lower  tries  to  satiate  its  crav- 1 
iugs  for  something  deeper  than  life  by 
giving  a  supernatural  force  and  edge  to  | 
natural  passions  —  as,  for  instance,  the  ' 


gre.at  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  or,  to  take  the  higher  types  of  the 
same  temper,  such  as  Kossuth,  Mazzini, 
and  G.aribaldi.  AV’^e  co\ild  not  have  a 
more  illustrative  instance  of  these  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  character  th.an  in  two  of  the 
greatest  names  mentioned  .above,  Cavour 
and  G.aribaldi,  the  one  a  st.atesman,  the 
other  a  revolutionary  leader,  both  of  the 
highest  caliber,  and  noblest  tyi>e  of  their 
re8p<‘ctive  orders  of  mind. 

Cavour,  we  often  hear,  is  ambitious, 
firm,  sagacious,  even  astute,  with  a  cau¬ 
tious  respect  for  jtrecedent  and  j)rescrip- 
tive  right  as  a  Avorldly  principle  that  docs 
not  at  all  interfere  with  his  willingness  to 
violate  both,  if  he  can  discover  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  success  —  in  short,  a  masterly 
but  W’orldly  politician  and  artful  diplom.a- 
tist.  On  the  other  hand,  w'o  are  told  that 
Garibaldi  is  a  man  of  visionary  simplicity 
and  imaginative  constitution,  to  whom 
nothing  seems  an  impossibility  that  is 
noble  and  just,  even  though  he  does  not 
understand,  and  is  wholly  unable  to  work, 
any  of  the  ordinary  engines  for  realizing 
hi.s  dreams ;  who  neither  h.ts  nor  feigns 
.any  respect  for  external  authority  or  j)re- 
scription,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  costs 
scarcely  any  pain  or  any  exertion  of 
courage  to  overturn  an  established  order 
of  things,  if  it  be  basotl  in  injustice, 
though  it  l)e  at  the  expense  of  tempor¬ 
ary  anarchy,  and  at  the  risk  of  eventual 
failure.  And  so  men  s-ay  that  Cavour  is 
deficient  in  wh.at  is  called  revolutionary 
verve,  while  in  Garibaldi  it  exists  in  excess. 
Thus  we  spe.ak  ;  but,  in  fact,  this  is  only 
a  circumlocution  to  avoid  saying  that 
Cavour  works  by  human  experience,  and 
(Jaribaldi  by  religious  faith  ;  that  Cavour 
looks  exclusively  to  human  means,  and 
trusts  as  little  .as  he  may  to  the  help  of  th.at 
God  who  makes  “  the  wc.ak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  the 
things  which  are  not  to  bring  to  naught 
things  which  are,”  while  Garibaldi  would 
st.ake  too  nmch  on  the  iiuier  vision  of  his 
ow’n  mind,. and  refuse  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
external  lessons  of  the  understanding  and 
the  senses,  even  Avhere  they  w'ere  the  right 
teachers.  Cavour,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
no  doubt  believes  in  a  divine  protection, 
but  his  temperament  inclines  to  the  faith¬ 
lessness  that  would  sacrifice  something  of 
perfect  integrity  to  secure  an  efficient  hu¬ 
man  me.ans  to  his  great  ends ;  G.arib.aldi, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  .admits  that  such 
means  are  essential,  yet  his  temperament 
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inclines  him  to  that  arrogant  confidence 
which  attributes  to  God  a  human  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  completion  of  every  great 
work,  80  that  when  a  safe  and  slow  way, 
and  a  shorter  one  tl)».t  only  miracle  can 
bring  to  a  safe  issue,  branch  off,  he  would 
prefer  the  latter. 

Such  is  a  fliir  contrast  between  the 
noblest  tyj)e  of  modem  statesmen  and 
the  noblest  typo  of  modern  revolutionists: 
the  one  seeing  in  the  state  nothing  but 
human  elements,  wliich  an  equitable  and 
sagacious  mind  can  order  with  adequate 
success,  M’itliout  going  down  to  any  deep¬ 
er  considerations ;  the  other  seeing  in 
national  life  and  popular  government  one 
of  the  chief  concerns  of  God,  who  cher¬ 
ishes  through  long  years  in  the  breast  of 
the  exile  and  the  jwisoner  the  vision  which 
is  to  efiect  more  tiian  the  most  sagacious 
statesman's  forethought  —  a  dream  of 
glorified  humanity,  which  works  more 
freedom  by  its  very  errors  than  the  astut- 
est  knowledge  of  human  degradation  by 
its  uiKjuestionablc  truth.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  marked  in  modern  history  than 
the  strength  which  the  state  loses,  and 
which  disorganizing  forces  gain,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  complete  absence  of  any 
faith  in  a  principle  of  sui>ernatural  unity 
from  the  statesman’s  conception  of  the 
national  life.  We  have  selected  the  case 
of  Italy  as  the  most  remarkable,  because 
in  the  present  exciting  era  we  might  have 
expected  that  tkire  even  the  regular 
statesmen  of  the  day  would  have  exhib¬ 
ited  some  ])roud  sense  of  a  divine  origin 
for  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  nation.  Yet 
even  there  wo  find  in  the  chief  architect 
of  those  fortunes  the  s.ame  j)redominantly 
secular  cast  of  mind  which  marks  almost 
all  the  great  line  of  English  statesmen 
since  the  death  of  Cromwell. 

We  may  cite  as  another  sign  of  the 
satno  uneasy  feeling  between  modern 
politics  and  modern  faith,  the  wide  popu¬ 
larity  attained  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle,  which  have  found  an  echo  in  many 
minds  to  which  the  revolutionary  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  Kossuth  or  Mazzini  have  seemed 
refugee-dreams.  Those  writings,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  are  one  continuous  attempt 
to  peel  off  the  husk  of  unreal  and  worn- 
out  forms  from  modern  social  and  politi- 
c.al  life,  to  find  the  meaning  tliat  should 
still  underlie  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
to  explain  the  causes  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  to  expose  the  folly 
of  the  external  democratic  remedies  — 


to  restore  the  faith  in  true  government 
— that  of  the  capable  and  the  upright. 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  works  may  be  said  to  be  a 
continuous  protest  against  the  vulgarity 
and  secularily  of  modern  politics,  entered 
by  a  strong  and  sincere  intellect,  singular¬ 
ly  unsusceptible  either  of  sympathy  with 
popular  emotions,  or  of  respect  for  exter¬ 
nal  authority,  lie  cares  nothing  for  so- 
called  popular  liberties,  still  less  for  aris¬ 
tocratic  privilege ;  but  he  is  eager  to  sec 
government  conducted  by  the  exercise  of 
a  real  spiritmal  authority,  and  to  realize 
the  natural  fruits  of  strong  spiritual  des¬ 
potism.  The  nationality  principle,  like 
the  jirinciple  of  popular  right,  is  to  him  a 
chimera  ;  the  only  right  is  the  right  of  the 
capable  to  govern — t>f  the  incapable  to  be 
governed  ;  for  so  alone  can  be  rcalizc-d  in 
this  outward  world  the  “fact  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,”  or  “  in  the  ancient  dialect,”  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  it,  “  the  will  of  God.”  Were 
he  quite  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  di¬ 
vine  Mr.  Carlyle  would  be  in¬ 

clined  to  reproach  him  for  delegating  any 
power  at  all  to  incompetent  men.  An  ab¬ 
solute  theocracy  w'ould  be  his  beau  ideal 
of  a  state.  Accordingly,  it  is  his  aspira¬ 
tion  to  sweep  away  the  impostuies  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  to  get  rid  of  the  in¬ 
capable  rulers  at  any  price,  and  to  replace 
them  by  the  capable,  if  ho  can.  He  re¬ 
joices  in  all  those  uprisings  of  a  ]>cople 
against  time  honored  incapacities*  which 
vindicate  the  “  eternal  laws  of  fact,”  and 
iti  a  word,  with  no  respect  for  national 
traditions,  for  public  oi)inion,  for  any  of 
the  watch w’ords  which  catch  the  popular 
ear,  he  has  tlic  very  strongest  belief  in  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  foundations  of  gov- 
ermnent,  and  the  deepest  scorn  for  that 
dextrous  manipulation  of  selfi.sh  motives 
which  is  too  often  represented  as  its  equi¬ 
valent.  The  popularity  of  ^Ir.  Carlyle’s 
writings  arises  probably  very  largely  from 
this  profound  conviction  of  his,  that  all 
true  government  should  rest  on  a  spirit¬ 
ual  basis,  and  be  distinguished  by  certain 
divine,  if  not  8Uj)ernatural  attributes. 
More  than  any  writer  of  modern  days,  he 
represents  the  craving  to  see  embodied  in 
the  state  something  intrinsically  stately — 
a  principle  of  faith  rather  than  of  sight — a 
right  to  command  which  men  shall  recog¬ 
nize  instinctively  as  worthy  of  obedience 
— some  imperfect  reflection,  in  short,  of 
the  control  exercised  by  the  “  eternal  fact 
of  the  Universe,”  or,  “in  the  ancient 
phrase,”  by  God. 
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Now  here  we  have  two  different  cur¬ 
rents  of  reaction  against  the  comnion- 
placeness,  tlie  utilitarianism,  the  vulgar 
ieiulencies  in  modern  politics,  from  the 
most  opposite  points  of  view ;  that  of  the 
popular  revolutionist  who  has  a  vision  of 
God  vindicating  national  independence 
and  popular  freedom,  and  “  rights  of 
man,”  to  the  nations,  by  the  weak  arms 
of  a  few  patriotic  dreamers ;  and  that  of 
the  intellectual  moralist  w’ho  lias  a  vision 
of  the  divine  government  as  something 
infinitely  searcliing,  true,  and  strong — a 
divine  Word,  “  whose  name  is  faithful 
and  true,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  and  out  of  whose  mouth  goeth  a 
sharp  sword,”  able  to  sift  all  hollowness, 
])imish  all  hall-heartedness,  and  smite 
down  all  corruption,  and  who  believes 
that  human  government  should  either  be 
an  earthly  imago  of  this,  or  should  not 
exist  at  all.  The  revolutionary  cr«*ed  as 
to  earthly  states  is  in  some  sense  the  re¬ 
production,  under  the  modifying  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christian  modes  of  thought,  of  the 
Greek  and  Homan  view  of  states  and  na¬ 
tions.  It  .attaches  the  same  kind  of  di¬ 
vine  sanction  to  the  genius,  unity,  and  in¬ 
dependent  development  of  the  nation, 
and  claims  the  same  kind  of  inherent  right  ' 
tor  the  voice  of  popular  government.  ]Mr.  | 
Carlyle’s  is  in  some  sense  the  reproduc-  j 
tion,  under  the  modifying  influences  of 
scientific  ideas,  of  the  Jewish  view  of 
states  and  governments.  It  lays  the  j 
same  exclusive  stress  on  the  spiritual 
qualifications  of  the  governing  power,  on 
the  degree  in  which  it  truly  represents  j 
the  searching  word  of  God ;  and  passes 
w’ith  the  same  neglect  over  all  the  rights 
of  the  governed,  except  the  right  to  be 
governed  well. 

Both  these  opposite  phases  of  jmlitical 
discontent  are  sound  only  so  far  as  they 
attest  the  foundation,  the  one  of  nations, 
the  other  of  goveniments,  in  a  world 
above  that  of  geography  and  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections ;  and  unsound  in  this, 
that  the  revolutionary  creed  too  soon 
merges  the  God  of  nations  and  peoples  in 
the  national  or  popular  will — in  other 
words,  merges  the  superhuman  in  the 
human  ;  while  ISIr.  Carlyle’s  creed  avow¬ 
edly  merges  the  separate  life  of  nations 
and  peoples  in  what  he  calls  the  divine 
“  order  of  the  Universe” — in  other  words, 
merges  the  human  in  the  superhuman ; 
and  both  errors,  as  all  history  shows,  end 
in  pretty  much  the  same  abuse. 


The  germ  of  mischief  in  the  former 
creed  is,  that  while  it  reasserts  truly  the 
foundation  of  national  independence  and 
popular  liberty  in  the  will  of  Go<l,  and  ajt- 
jH'als  to  the  truly  supernatural  character 
of  the  discipline  .and  aid  by  which  the 
weak  exile  is  enabled  to  overcome  all  but 
impossibilities  in  realizing  his  dream,  it  so 
identifies  this  faith  with  a  popular  formula 
as  gradually  to  transfer  the  ]).atriot’8  alle¬ 
giance  from  the  divine  will  that  sanctions 
liberty,  to  the  external  condition  of  attain- 
i  ing  it.  Thus,  instead  of  making  his  su- 
i  pernatural  trust  the  safeguard  and  limit, 

!  as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  liberty-for- 
I  mula,  he  makes  a  god  of  the  cry  itself; 
j  and  thenceforth  nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
satiable  and  superstitious  than  his  worship 
of  popular  rights,  lie  believes  in  them 
absolutely,  however  extravagant,  how¬ 
ever  exercised,  however  abused.  lie  sati¬ 
ates  his  soul  on  them,  in  the  imagination 
;  that  he  is  still  leaning  ujmn  (iod.  If 
I  there  be  .any  grievance,  the  divine  remedy 
I  is  “  more  liberty,  more  power  for  the  j»eo- 
I  pie.”  The  formula  expands  and  becomes 
:  infinite  in  his  eyes,  even  eternal,  as  he 
!  contemplates  it — .an  idol  to  which  all  must 
be  sacrificed.  That  very  sense  of  the 
supern.atural  which  was  before  a  divine 
strength  and  spur,  becomes  now  a  fatal 
and  almost  diabolic  scourge  ;  for  the  in- 
s.ati.able  hunger  of  the  temperament  that 
is  formed  to  live  in  the  supernatural  worhl, 
when  fed  on  a  human  formula,  must  lead 
to  the  worst  extr.avag.ance  r»f  j>of»ular 
conceit  .and  delusion,  nay,  oflen  of  popu¬ 
lar  cruelty.  The  revolutionary  creed, 
while  it  jwofesses  to  found  national  and 
popular  liberties  in  the  will  of  (iod,  too 
soon  jnits  them  ahoi'e  it,  frees  them  from 
all  divine  limits  and  restraints,  while 
claiming  fiw  them  a  decisive  s.anction,  .and 
ends  either  with  shelving  the  suj)ernatu- 
ral  side  of  politi<-s  altogether,  or,  if  un¬ 
fortunately  retaining  it,  with  retaining  it 
only  as  a  degrading  superstition,  which 
gives  a  certain  preternatural  venom  to 
|)olitical  p.a8slons.  So  it  happened  that, 
amid  the  crash  of  all  true  government  in 
the  Paris  revolutions,  the  hungry  craving 
for  some  deep  and  eternal  principle  of 
free,  equ.al,  and  fraternal  government  got 
so  strongly  embodied  in  the  insatiable 
rage  of  murderous  passions. 

Let  us,  now,  attempt  to  point  out  in  a 
few  lines  what  has  V)een  the  real  light 
which  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
history  has  cast  on  the  principles  of  nation- 
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al  life,  nnity,  ami  ijovernmoiit ;  and  when 
we  speak  of  Christian  faith  and  history, 
w’e  wish  distinctly  to  confess  our  belief 
that  C’hristian  faith  truly  understood  in¬ 
cludes  a  very  largo  contribution  from  the 
results,  not  only  of  (rieek  and  Homan, 
but  of  Teutonic  life  and  thought.  What 
the  Hebrew  revelation  really  completed 
W’as  the  imvailing  of  the  life  and  character 
ofCiod  to  Alan,  and  of  his  spiritual  i)ow  er 
in  Man.  This  revelation  was  to  bo  the 
eternal  center  and  stay  of  all  true  life,  po¬ 
litical,  social,  moral,  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Hut  it  was  left  for  other  na¬ 
tions,  especially  (ireece  and  Home  in  the 
first  ages,  and  the  Cennan  race  in  later 
centuries,  to  elaborate  those  human  capa¬ 
cities  for  the  gradual  develo[»ment  of 
science,  art,  law*,  liter.ature,  and  commerce, 
without  which  the  splendor,  variety,  and 
intellectual  wealth  of  the  universe  could 
never  have  been  revealed  at  all,  though 
they  had  proved  fruitless  of  human  good, 
and  even  of  permanent  human  enjoyment 
without  this  spring  of  eternal  life  at  the 
center.  The  revelation  of  the  eternal  cha¬ 
racter  and  relations  to  man  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  Christ,  gave,  we  believe,  the 
one  absohite  center  to  all  the  various  ra¬ 
diating  lines  of  human  development — but 
the  center  only.  It  was  not  till  this  cen¬ 
tral  power  had  permeated  all  the  brilliant 
fruits  of  (Ireek  art  and  thought,  and  of 
Homan  skill  in  organization,  and  of  (-ler- 
man  meclitative  sentiment,  that  any  aj)- 
proximate  estimate  could  be  formed  of 
the  general  scope  of  the  Christian  faith. 
As  light  is  not  adecpiately  known  till  we 
see  it  shining  through  a  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  media,  ami  bringing  out  in  each  its 
own  color,  so  the  “  light  th.at  enlighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  w’orld  ” 
could  not  be  adequately  understood,  even 
as  men  may  understand  it,  until  it  had 
chastened  art  and  deepened  literature, 
and  widened  the  spirit  of  law’,  .and  spirit¬ 
ualized  science,  and  given  to  .all  that  new’ 
elasticity  which  an  etern.al  foundation 
.alono  can  give.  Of  course  much,  very 
much,  of  this  still  remains  to  be  done.  In 
politics  especially,  except  .at  rare  intervals, 
this  eternal  center  has  been  hidden  out  of 
sight,  and  sometimes  utterly  forgotten. 
But  still  we  h.avc  seen  and  learnt  enough 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  relative 
place  which  the  Hebrew’  .and  the  Cl.as.sical 
view'  of  polilics  should  assume  in  the  ma¬ 
tured  Christian  faith. 

As  we  have  said,  in  the  Hebrew  nation 


the  bond  of  national  unity  had  but  little 
conscious  reference  to  the  national  genius 
or  national  characteristics  ;  it  was  almost 
entirely  based  on  the  unique  historical  dis¬ 
cipline  and  government  by  which  the  na¬ 
tion  had  hetm  educated.  It  was  the  divine 
task  or  purpose  a.ssigned  to  a  nation 
w'hich  constituted  in  the  eyes  of  the  .Jews 
the  foundation  of  its  national  unity,  and 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  reckon  char¬ 
acteristic  genius  or  endowments  amongst 
their  qu<alific.atiotis  for  fulfilling  tluit  task 
or  purpose.  In  the  book  of  Hevelation 
this  tc.aching  as  to  the  foundation  of  na¬ 
tional  life  and  unity  is  extended  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
is  seen  to  have  had  a  definite  place  and 
functioti  in  the  divine  jtlan  of  education 
for  the  human  race.  But  the  Hebrew 
prophet  clearly  regarded  tiational  life,  at 
le.ast  up  to  the  spiritu.al  phase  of  it,  as  a 
poor  tool  or  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  without  independent  .and  intrinsic 
value  of  its  own.  He  hurried  over  all 
the  long  ages  during  which  the  uncon¬ 
scious  development  of  national  character 
and  intellectual  power,  and  of  dim-sighted 
ignor.ant  religion,  w.as  going  on  in  the 
early  world,  as  mere  preliminary  notes  to 
the  great  revelation  of  God’s  kingdom. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  ages,  the  ]>oint 
on  W’hich  all  the  lines  of  history  converg¬ 
ed.  The  Greeks  and  Homan.s,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  had  of  course  no  such  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  eternal  ^turpose  connecting  all 
the  nations  .and  .all  the  .ages  in  its  many 
folds.  But  they  had  a  clear  belief  in 
various  forms  of  divine  genius  eiulowing 
them  with,  and  developing,  their  most 
characteristic  national  gifts,  directing 
their  national  destinies,  and  so  limiting 
these  gifts,  as  they  conceived,  by  the  law 
of  race,  th.at  they  w’ould  be  endangered 
or  perish  with  the  loss  of  political  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Such  were  the  supern.atur.al  and  the 
natural  view’  of  n.ation.’il  life  and  unity ; 
the  one  resting  exclusively  on  a  divine 
law  imposed  uj>on  the  nation,  and  a  divine 
testimony  committed  to  it ;  the  other, 
mainly  on  sinularity  of  organization,  com¬ 
mon  pow’ers,  common  tastes  and  habits, 
and  common  tutelary  deities.  The  one 
was  a  unity  conferred  by  God’s  overshad¬ 
owing  purpose,  the  other  by  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  human  talents.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  these  conditions  of  true  na¬ 
tional  unity  are  blended  in  the  life  t>f 
modern  nations.  The  divine  and  the  hu- 
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man  bonds  of  unity  are  now  interwoven 
at  a  thousand  i>oints  ;  the  8|)iritual  light 
has  permeated  the  human  talents  so  as  to 
fuse  them  into  distinct  national  character$, 
only  adapted,  it  may  be,  to  some  few 
forms  of  human  activity,  but  capable  of 
embodying  in  all  of  them  an  eternal  pur¬ 
pose.  Thus  a  true  bond  of  miity  in  a  na¬ 
tion,  as  in  a  family,  simply  depends  ou 
this — whether  the  common  akmos|)here  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  energy  tends  to  fos¬ 
ter,  ripen,  and  deepen,  or  to  hinder  and 
shackle  the  growth  of  the  highest  nature 
in  its  members.  If  it  aids  this,  if  the 
nation  lives  in  a  truer  and  clearer  relation 
to  God,  and  has  a  clearer  grasp  of  his 
purposes  than  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  it  could  have  in  any  other  human  re¬ 
lations,  tlien  the  national  bond  is  really 
divine,  and  its  meinbere  may  well  feel 
with  the  classical  nations,  that  the  charm 
will  be  broken  so  soon  as  they  lose  their 
independence.  But  if  this  be  not  the 
case,  if  the  stimulus  of  similar  character¬ 
istics  and  habits  prevents  or  impedes  the 
free  growth  of  the  diviner  nature  in  the 
separate  elements  of  a  nation,  then  na¬ 
tional  decay  and  dissolution  is  already  be¬ 
gun;  and  with  the  spiritu.al  the  secular 
progress  of  the  nation  is  arrested.  And 
in  this  case  no  identity  of  race  can  suffice 
to  create  or  maintain  any  true  national 
unity.  The  supernatural  knot  is  loosened 
so  soon  .as  the  socLal  or  political  intluences 
put  forth  begin  to  interpose  a  mi.st  between 
God  and  the  individual  soul,  instead  of 
constituting  or  vivifying  its  highest  level 
of  life.  And  this  looseuing-«f  the  super- 
natnr.al  knot  is  not  distingriUiable  from 
th.atof  the  natural,  since  the  8uiR‘rnatur.al 
is  but  a  netv  life  poured  through  the  natu¬ 
ral,  and  not  an  external  addition  to  it. 

But  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  s.acredness  attached  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  to  national  unity  and 
independence — namely,  that  (as  the  Poles 
have  recently  asserted)  it  lends  a  new 
spring  and  elasticity  to  Church  and  State, 
to  ait,  science,  and  literature — we  must 
see  that  it  is  not  a  nationality,  but  a  na¬ 
tion  which  is  sacred.  And  a  nation  may 
both  begin  to  be  and  cease  to  be.  The 
time  may  be  when  separate  tribes,  pre¬ 
viously  too  loosely  organized,  and  too 
poor  in  moral  qualities  for  any  progress 
or  spiritual  unity  of  life,  .are  welded  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  into  a  community 
capable  of  indefinite  growth  and  spiritual 
organization.  The  time  may  be,  again. 
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when  either  from  moral  or  other  causes 
unknown  to  us,  this  power  of  mutual  aid 
has  pa.ssed  away,  when  the  n.ation  has 
lost  its  inutnnl  cohesion,  its  divine  unity 
and  life,  and  must  be  dissolved.  The 
value  of  national  unity  and  independence 
is  only  secondarily  a  question  of  race, 
primarily  one  between  the  national  hisart 
and  God,  which  will  be  answered  at  once 
and  by  acclamation  both  by  instinct  and 
conscience,  if  there  be  any  promise  of 
life  for  it,  or  if  it  be  not  already  in  its 
decay. 

Again,  what 'is  the  light  cast  by  the 
Christian  faith  on  the  relations  of  nation¬ 
al  government  to  the  life  of .  the  na¬ 
tion  ?  Hebrew  political  jirophecy  recog¬ 
nized  but  one  original  source  of  true 
government,  the  word  of  God.  So  far 
as  the  king  or  judge  spoke  that,  he  was  a 
true  ruler  and  to  be  ol>eyed  ;  so  far  as  ho 
did  not,  he  was  a  false  ruler  and  unworthy 
of  obedience.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  older  and  nobler  form  of  IMr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  intellectu.'ilized  “right  of  the  no¬ 
bler.”  But  it  was  any  thing  but  the 
clas.sical  view  of  national  government. 
The  nation  being  regarded  as  united  by 
cliar.'icteristics  ol‘  organiz.ition  which  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  body,  natioiml  govern¬ 
ment  early  came  to  mean  government 
wielded  by  the  nation,  as  well  a.s  over  the 
nation.  The  nation  was  to  bestow,  ns 
well  as  obey,  the  authority  of  its  govern 
ment.  Otherwise,  the  natural  course  of 
its  destinies  might  have  been  disturbe«l 
and  misdirected  by  some  foreign  power, 
not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
race.  How  are  those  opposite  conceptions 
of  government  to  be  reconciled  ?  Thus  : 
if  the  central  power  of  the  diviue  light  is 
to  be  conceived  as  penetr.iting  and  trans¬ 
muting,  more  or  less  effect u.-illy,  all  the 
common  powers  and  characteristics  which 
connect  a  mation,  then  tlie  word  of  God 
to  that  nation  must  be  distributed,  just  as 
his  gifts  are  distributed,  over  its  surface  ; 
and  it  w’ill  be  certain  that  no  government 
can  rule  it  so  wisely  and  effectually  as  one 
that  is  kept  in  close  connection  with  the 
national  mind  and  heart.  Intimate  know¬ 
ledge  ot^  8ynip,athy  with,  and  constant 
access  to  the  heart  of  the  people  gov¬ 
erned,  are  more  truly  divine  conditions 
of  government  than  even  superior  wisdom 
without  these  qualifications.  For  divine 
government  is  a  molding  influence,  not 
compulsion,  and  must  appeal  to  the  mind 
with  the  uatural  authority  of  all  its  own 
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highest  cxperionco,  or  it  M’ill  never  pro¬ 
duce  its  best  fruits.  The  “  right  of  the 
nobler”  to  govern  is  indisputable  where 
it  is  recognized  ;  but  if  it  be  not  intimate¬ 
ly  and  heartily  reeogtiized,  then  it  is  not 
to  those  who  thus  fail  to  recognize  it  the 
right  of  the  nobler  at  all ;  they  do  not 
acquiesce  in  it  as  having  a  claim  over  their 
consciences,  but  for  other  reasons.  The 
actual  government  of  God  in  man  is  but 
a  touch,  a  sway,  an  impulse  given  at  the 
very  center  of  our  pur|K)se8  and  wishes  ; 
and  so  a  national  government  that  is  not 
in  constant  and  close  intimacy  with  the 
nation’s  wishes,  character,  and  habits,  can 
not  wield  over  it  the  noblest  indueneo. 
And  it  must  often,  like  God’s  government 
itself,  }>ermit  national  sins  and  evils  to 
rijtt  n  w  hich  it  feels  keenly,  unless  it  can 
gain  the  true  cooperation  of  the  national 
will  in  exterminating  them. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
national  government  ought  to  follow 
tardily  in  the  wake  of  popular  opinion, 
but  that  it  ought  to  gtiide  .an«l  control  it. 
For  the  government  should  be  the  highest 
existing  form  of  the  national  conscience 
and  intellect,  should  be  able  to  feel  to  the 
ftill  the  spiritual  power  derived  from  the 
unity  and  freedom  of  the  n.ation,  and  to 
direct  the  line  of  its  further  progress.  If 
it  can  not  guide  the  nation  right,  it  should 
at  le.ist  refuse  to  guide  it  wr«)ng  ;  it  should 
throw  the  resjKHisibility  on  others.  A 
deep  belief  on  the  part  of  the  national 
government  that  every  one  of  its  acts  is 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
and  will  go  to  determine  the  question  of 
n.ational  decay  or  national  progress,  should 
certainly  give  something  of  tliat  distinct¬ 
ness  of  j)urposo  to  its  government  which 
the  gre.ater  ancient  statesmen  had  in  high¬ 
er  degree  than  the  modern.  Yet  Pericles, 
when  ho  prayed  that  no  unsuitalile  w’ord 
might  drop  from  his  mouth  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people,  mainly  felt  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  shaping  the  outieard  des¬ 
tiny  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  have  felt,  at 
least  in  the  degree  in  which  one  of  our 
English  statesmen  might  feel  it,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  more  or  less  forming  the 
inner  temper  of  the  national  character — 
of  giving  it  nobleness,  sincerity,  and  fixity 
of  purpose  on  the  one  hand  ;  or,  on  the 
other,  of  multiplying  the  number  of  vacil¬ 
lating  fancies  and  feverish  excitements,  or 
selfish  impulses,  which  infest  it. 

We  have  now  finished  what  has  proved, 
we  fear,  a  somewhat  tedious  discussion  ; 
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yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  how 
strongly  we  feel  that  not  only  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  English  nation,  but  the  future 
course  of  English  theoU>gy  and  faith,  de¬ 
pend  on  the  relation  between  that  faith 
and  our  national  life  and  government.  In 
other  countries  the  fresh  impulses  of  a 
new  ^rasp  of  truth  have  often  preceded  a 
practical  regeneration  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  In  England  this  has  been  seldom 
the  case.  Truth  does  not  gain  a  living 
hold  on  the  life  of  our  nation  till  its 
pow’er  is  wanted  in  aid  of  some  practical 
reform.  The  Ileformation  here  W’as  an 
administrative  reform  rather  than  a  result 
of  changed  national  conviction  ;  when  it 
had  been  completed,  the  new’  faith  gath¬ 
ered  force  in  aid  of  it,  and  arrested  the 
return  of  the  tide.  Ag.ain,  the  religious 
movement  which  marked  the  Puritan 
Kevolution  grew  as  it  were  in  the  wake 
of  the  political  conflict,  being  in  great 
measure  called  into  popular  life  by  the 
need  of  a  spiritual  weajion  equal  to  so 
rare  an  emergency.  And  so  it  may  be 
again.  We  may  find  th.at  the  vulg.ar 
morality  of  a  slipshod  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  is  becoming  intolerable  ;  that  if 
the  country  is  not  to  lose  her  place  among 
the  nations,  some  higher  standard  of  ]>o- 
litical  life  must  be  rai.sed  and  battled  for. 
And  then  it  will  be  suddenly  found  that 
our  theology  has  been  as  dim  and  formal 
as  our  )K>litical  morality,  and  that  the  two 
are  vitally  connected.  In  waiting  for 
such  a  time,  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  lament  the  decline  since  the  period  of 
Cromwell’s  protectorship ;  to  speak  as  if 
the  political  faith  of  the  nation  >vere  inc.a- 
pablo  of  ever  reaching  the  same  level  of 
strength  and  sincerity  again.  But  Crom¬ 
well’s  age  was  one  of  almost  abject  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  words  and  letter  of  Scrij)ture ; 
and  the  religion  of  the  time  w.as  there¬ 
fore  necessarily  n.arrow  and  Judaizing, 
and  unjust  to  the  v.arious  culture  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  classical  nations,  and 
the  habits  of  Saxon  ancestors.  It  w'ould 
be  idle  to  expect  that  this  phase  of  na¬ 
tional  faith  could  pass  aw.ay,  and  be  re¬ 
placed  by  one  rc.sting  on  the  broader 
tbnndations  of  the  whole  divine  education 
of  the  ages  which  had  gone  before,  with¬ 
out  a  long  intervening  period  of  vacillat¬ 
ing  opinion,  external  creeds,  and  dogmat¬ 
ic  indifference,  telling  as  much  on  the 
political  as  on  the  theological  atmosphere. 

Still  the  springs  of  ]>olitical  faith  re¬ 
main.  Dr.  Xewman  used  to  preach  that 
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the  Englisli  rice,  with  all  iU  great  quali-  brought  back  to  feel  and  know,  as  well  as 
ties,  has  no  virid  sense  of  the  superiiatur-  unconsciously  obey,  the  Eternal  Will  in 
al.  This  may  be  in  some  sense  true ;  but  which  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  centred  ; 
by  the  deep  English  love  for  that  Order,  and  by  the  same  craving  we  inav  be 
political  and  social,  the  roots  of  which  brought  to  realize  it  as  vividly,  ana  less 
travel  far  and  wide  into  the  spiritual  world,  fanatically,  again, 
we  have  often  already  in  our  history  been 
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This  is  an  amusing,  if  not  a  convinc¬ 
ing  book.  The  author  has  conceived 
a  curious  fancy,  which  long  petting  has, 
in  his  opinion,  ripened  into  a  fact.  He 
believes  that  the  earth  literally  grows; 
it  is  constantly  expanding  in  bulk.  Since 
1831  he  asserts  that  the  planet  has  en¬ 
larged  itself  by  fifty-five  hundred  and 
seventy-four  feet  at  the  equatorial  diame¬ 
ter,  and  thirty-one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  at  the  polar  diameter ;  or,  taking  an¬ 
other  estimate,  he  calculates  that,  since 
1827,  we  have  augmented  our  circumfer¬ 
ence  to  the  extent  of  “  about  eight  miles.” 
From  this,  one  very  comfortable,  and,  to 
sordid  souls,  one  very  enchanting  conse¬ 
quence  results,  for  it  follows  that  a  man’s 
landed  property  must  be  perpetually  on 
the  increase  I  In  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  it  seems,  from  a  comparison  of 
surveys,  that  upward  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  must  have  been  added  to 
England  ;  and  “  it  is  believed  that,  when 
the  Ordnance  surveys  are  completed, 
there  will  again  appear  an  increase  of 
nearly  half  a  million  acres  on  the  total 
area  of  England  and  Wales.”  Further, 
Captjun  Drayson  is  of  opinion  that  the  or¬ 
bit  of  our  planet  is  also  enlarging,  that  we 
are  spinning  round  the  sun  in  ever-widen¬ 
ing  circles,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
length  of  the  year  becomes  greater  as  we 
recede.  Now,  upon  what  data  does  the 

*  Tht  E»rtk  ve  Inhmbit :  Its  Past,  Present,  and 
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enterprising  author  rest  his  conclusions  ? 
Principally  upon  the  discrepancies  which 
have  been  found  to  exist  between  the 
measurements  of  areas  and  distances  as 
made  by  the  surveyor,  and  tested  by  the 
astronomer.  In  cdculating  a  degree  of 
latitude  different  v.alues  have  been  as¬ 
signed  by  different  observers ;  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  the.se  “  alarming  ”  discords  the  au¬ 
thor  at  first  supposed  that  the  metals  em¬ 
ployed  must  have  contracted,  but  after¬ 
ward  renounced  this  idea  as  less  proba¬ 
ble  than  the  notion  of  the  earth’s  expan¬ 
sion.  Uufortunately  for  Ca[)tain  Dr.iyson 
the  variances  which  have  been  noticed 
don’t  all  tell  in  the  same  direction.  Fen¬ 
nel,  in  1528,  finds  the  degree  to  be  short¬ 
er  than  Ptolemy  did  in  his  antiqu.ated 
days.  Snell,  in  1617,  estimates  it  at  a 
still  smaller  figure  than  Fennel.  Since, 
however,  these  diversities  of  measure¬ 
ment  furnish  too  narrow  a  basis  upon 
w'hich  to  establish  so  startling  a  theory, 
the  ingenious  Captain  presses  a  number 
of  collateral  facts  into  his  service.  The 
ancient  tropical  temj>erature  of  the  earth  ; 
the  extraordinary  longevity  of  the  ante- 
diluvians;  the  precc‘Ssion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  ;  the  answering  configuration  of 
coast-lines  now  widely  separated;  the 
“shillings  ”  of  latitude  of  various  observa¬ 
tories  ;  tho  snapping  of  electric  cables ; 
the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  motion,  are 
all  turned  to  dextrous  account,  and  give 
snch  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  book 
th.at  wo  doubt  not  he  will  gain  a  few  pro¬ 
selytes  without  having  to  compass  either 
sea  or  land.  It  U  needless  to  say,  how- 
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ever,  that  some  of  these  phenomen.a  may 
be  explained  ujion  other  and  more  certain 
principles;  whilst  some,  again,  are  totally 
unable  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  writer.  Granting, 
for  example,  that  the  earth  once  did  spin 
round  the  sun  at  a  much  swiHer  pace  than 
it  does  at  present,  and  th.at,  therefore,  the 
years  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  real¬ 
ly  much  shorter  than  ours,  it  would  still 
be  monstrous  to  suppose  tluit  the  change 
from  the  niue  hundred  and  thirty  years 
of  Adam  to  the  three-score  and  ten  of  the 
Psalmist  could  have  been  accomplished 
within  such  a  comparatively  limited  period 
of  its  astronomical  and  geological  history 
— that  a  planet  which  now  requires  three 
hundred  and  sixty-tive  days  to  perform  a 
single  round,  could  once,  and  so  recently, 
have  executed  more  than  a  dozen  revolu¬ 
tions  within  the  same  interval.  That  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph-wires  should  frequently 
be  fractured  by  the  anchors  of  vessels,  by 
changes  of  position,  by  the  w’eight  of  sus¬ 
pended  portions,  or  by  various  other 
causes,  we  might  naturally  anticipate ; 
but  that  the  earth’s  expansion  should  snap 
a  cable  after  a  brief  immersion  requires  a 
rapidity  of  growth  on  the  part  of  the 
planet  which  the  author  is  compelled  to 
disown  when  he  is  .asked  why  are  not  all 
railways  dislocated  ?  How  is  it  that  large 
buildings  remain  erect  for  centuries  with¬ 
out  cracking  at  the  b.ase  ?  And  upon 
what  principle  ctin  the  b.anks  of  a  canal 
continue  ungashed,  or  the  surface  of  the 


earth  smooth  and  unfissured  through  such 
extensive  tracts,  when  fearful  severances 
like  those  of  England  from  the  continent, 
or  of  Spain  from  Africa,  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred  ? 

Nor  does  the  writer  attempt  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  earth’s  increasing  corpu¬ 
lence.  Why  men  grow  stouter  as  they 
grow  older  we  c.an  readily  understand. 
But  the  globe  receives  nothing  into  its  in¬ 
terior  ;  and  to  assume  that  it  is  under¬ 
going  a  process  of  distension  equally 
throughout  its  mass  is  a  surmise  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  warrant  in  accredited 
fact.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  gal¬ 
lant  captiiin  lias  failed  to  raise  his  ple.asant 
little  speculation  to  the  rank  of  a  philoso¬ 
phical  truth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  difficulties  which  such  a  theory  in¬ 
volves,  his  data  arc  too  weak  to  sustain  the 
serious  inference  suggested  not  only  with 
regard  to  our  own  earth,  but  with  regard 
to  the  whole  solar  system  itself.  That 
the  author  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  views  we  are  bound  to  be¬ 
lieve,  though  his  numerous  flings  at  the 
opponents  of  discovery  betray  a  sense  of 
une.asiness  which  would  lead  to  a  diflTerent 
conclusion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  smiling  when  he  intimates  that  the 
learned  have  long  been  in  jxissession  of 
the  secret,  but  for  some  re.ason  or  other 
have  agreed  to  conceal  it  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world. 


A  IlisTOKiciL  Relic. — A  French  gentleman  of 
mj  acquaintance  is  the  lucky  possessor  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  relic  of  great  value.  It  is  no  leas  a  prize  than 
an  original  miniature  portrait  of  the  Empress  Jo¬ 
sephine.  It  is  a  small  head  in  profile,  in  a  singular 
style  of  execution — apparently  painted  in  gold  on  a 
cornelian  stone,  and  very  beautifully  finished.  He 
assures  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 
And  this  is  the  way  became  by  it:  Josephine,  just 
liefore  her  death,  delivered  it  to  her  confidential 
gentlewoman,  along  with  a  packet  of  precions  letters, 
the  private  love  correspondence  between  her  and 
Napoleon.  The  letters  were  to  be  burned,  and  the 
portrait  returned  to  the  Emperor.  Josephine’s  con¬ 
fident  kept  the  letters  for  a  time,  then  lent  them  to 
the  gentleman  aforesaid,  with  the  portrait.  The  let¬ 
ters  were  eventually  burned,  as  directed — but  the 
Emperor  dying  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  gentlewoman 


somehow  disappeai-ing  from  the  scene,  the  gentleman 
retains  possession  of  the  portrait.  It  is  a  relic  which 
kings  and  queens  would  be  proud  to  own — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Brie  a-bac  princess,  of  whom  one 
might  say — “  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore”  a 
relic  of  such  rarity. 

TiiF.BE  is  every  probability  of  a  revolution  in 
Greece.  The  anny  is  di.saflected  toward  King 
Otho,  his  alnlication  is  openly  talked  of  and  even 
his  successor  named,  the  grandson  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  Duke  Nicholas  Leuchtenberg. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  an  instrument 
called  tite  laryngoscope.  By  means  of  a  lens  and 
mirror,  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle  can  be  concen¬ 
trated  so  as  to  show  the  condition  of  the  throat 
with  great  certainty. 
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XII. 

or  THE  INTEBVIIW  BETWEEN  SIB  THOMAS  8KYMOCB  AND  THE 
PBINCB88  BUEABBTH;  AXD  BOW  IT  WAS  INTEBKUFTAD. 

Nk-vt  morning,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour 
did  not  quit  his  chamber  in  the  Wardrobe 
Tower,  until  close  upon  the  hour  appoint¬ 
ed  for  his  interview  with  the  Princes.s 
Elizabeth.  Full  of  ardor,  and  confident 
of  success,  he  then  prepared  to  set  forth. 
Ugo  Harrington,  M’ho  had  assisted  him  to 
decorate  his  person,  atid  just  before  his 
departure  had  handed  him  a  pair  of  j*er- 
fuined  gloves,  attended  him  to  the  door, 
and  wished  him  “  buona  riuscita.”  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  esquire’s 
look  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
sentiment  he  expressed.  There  was  more 
of  malice  in  his  smile  than  good-will. 

As  Seymour  traverse«l  the  long  and 
winding  corridors  of  the  ]>alace  in  the 
direction  of  the  apartments  assigned  to 
his  sister.  Lady  Herbert,  his  stately  figure 
and  superb  attire  attracted  the  admination 
of  the  various  subordinate  officers  of  the 
household  thronging  the  galleries,  and, 
with  one  accord,  they  agreed  th.al  ho  w’as 
the  noblest  personage  about  the  court. 

“  Sir  Thomas  looks  as  brave  as  a  king,” 
obseiwed  a  Master  Cook,  who  wasdres.sed 
in  damask  satin,  with  a  chain  of  gold 
about  his  neck. 

“  HLs  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  can 
not  compare  with  him,”  remarked  an 
equally  gayly-atlired  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

“  All  the  court  ladies  and  gentlewomen, 
they  6.ay,  are  dying  of  lovo  for  him — and 
no  wonder !”  s:ud  a  spnice  clerk  of  the 
spicery. 

“  You  should  see  him  in  the  tilt-vard, 
good  sirs,”  quoth  a  fat  sewer  of  the  hall. 

“  Or  in  the  manage,  or  the  fencing- 
school,”  observed  a  tall  henchman.  “No 
man  can  put  a  horse  through  his  p.aces,  or 
handle  the  i-apier  like  Sir  Thomas  Sey¬ 
mour.” 

“  The  King’s  highness  ought  to  bestow 


the  Lady  Elizabeth’s  grace  in  marriage 
upon  him,”  observed  a  simpering  page. 
“  There  is  none  other  so  worthy  of  her.” 

“  Th.at  may  be,  or  it  may  not,”  said 
Xit,  who  was  standing  among  the  groii]*. 
“  When  the  curtain  is  rai.sed,  then  what  is 
behind  it  shall  bo  disclosed,”  Ijc  added 
mysteriously. 

“What  mean’st  thou  by  that,  little 
Solon !”  cried  the  page.  “Would’st  in¬ 
timate  that  thou  knowest  more  than  wc 
who  are  in  constant  attendance  on  his 
m.aje8ty  ?” 

“Wh.atl  know,  I  know — and  it  shall 
never  be  confided  to  thee,  on  that  thou 
mayst  depend,”  rejoined  Xit. 

“  This  dandiprat’s  conceit  is  insufiTcra- 
ble,”  cried  the  page.  “  Since  he  hath 
l)et‘n  appointed  the  King’s  dwarf,  he  gives 
himself  the  airs  of  a  Spanish  grandee.  I 
vote  we  drive  him  from  our  company.” 

“Attempt  it  at  thy  peril,  proud  min¬ 
ion,”  retorted  Xit  fiercely,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  miniature  wea¬ 
pon  with  which  he  had  been  provided.  “  I 
stir  not,  and  by  our  lady !  he  who  touches 
me  shall  rue  his  rashness.” 

“  Ha  !  what  is  this  ?”  cried  Fowler,  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  moment — 
“  a  brawl  near  the  presence  -  chamber ! 
By  the  rood  1  yoti  must  mend  your  man¬ 
ners,  my  masters,  or  some  of  ye  w  ill  smart 
for  it.  Ah !  art  thou  there,  my  merry 
dapperling  ?”  he  added,  noticing  Xit. 
“  Come  Avith  me.  The  King  hath  asked 
for  thee.” 

“Dost  mark  that,  sirrah  page?”  cried 
Xit  scornfully,  to  his  op{K>nent.  “  If  I 
bo  not  fit  company  for  (hce,  I  am  for  thy 
sovereign  lord  and  master.  An  thou 
wait’st  till  his  m.ajesty  sends  for  thee, 
thou  Avilt  tarry  long  enough.  I  follow  ou 
tho  in.stant,  AVorshij)fHl  Master  FoAvler,” 
he  added,  strutting  after  the  gentleman 
of  the  privy-chamber,  amid  the  Laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  pages  and  henchmen. 

31eanwhile,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  had 
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rcMchcJ  l»is  destination,  .and  witli  a  throb¬ 
bing  heart  entered  the  waiting-clianiber 
of  Lady  Herbert’s  apartnaents.  Hero  he 
found  an  old  porter,  who,  bowing  respect¬ 
fully,  informed  him  that  her  ladyship,  his 
sister,  w.as  without  at  the  moment,  but 
would  return  anon. 

“  I  will  await  her  coming,  Tliopas,” 
said  Sir  Thomas,  proceeding  toward  the 
inner  .apartment. 

“  Nay,  there  are  two  ladies  in  that 
room.  Sir  Tlioinas,”  cried  the  porter. 

“  Are  they  3'oung  or  old,  Thopas  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Seymour. 

“  As  to  the  matter  of  that.  Sir  Thomas, 
I  should  judge  one  of  them  to  be  neither 
old  nor  3’oung,  but  betwl.vt  and  between, 
as  wo  may  say,  though  she  is  still  a  cornel)’ 
dame.  l]ut  the  other  I  take  to  be  young, 
tliough  I  can  not  speak  positively,  seeing 
that  her  face  was  muffled  up,  but  her  gait 
and  figure  were  those  of  a  buxom  dam¬ 
sel.” 

“  I  will  in  .and  resolve  the  point,”  said 
Seymour,  smiling  at-  the  old  man’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Princess  and  her  govern¬ 
ess.  And  lifting  aside  the  arras,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  adjoining  chamber. 

It  was  a  large  room,  hung  with  costly 
tapestry  and  silken  stuffs,  the  latter  em¬ 
bellished  with  golden  birds  deftly  wrought 
in  needle  work,  while  the  arras  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  roses,  fleurs-de-lys,  and  lions. 
Over  the  liigh-earved  chimney-piece  w.as 
placed  a  life-like  portrait  of  Henry  VHI., 
painted  by  Holbein,  by  whom  the  chimney- 
piece  had  likewise  been  designed.  The 
roof  was  of  oak,  ornamented  with  gro¬ 
tesque  figures.  The  chamber  was  lighted 
by  a  deep  oriel  window  filled  with  st.ained 
ghass,  and  in  this  recess,  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  Turkey  carpet,  sat  two  ladies,  one 
of  whom,  it  is  .almost  needless  to  state, 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  other 
her  governess.  Mistress  Ashley.  Of  the 
latter  it  may  bo  observe<l,  that  she  was 
amiable  and  .accemplished,  but  foolishly 
indulgent  to  the  c.apvices  of  her  somewhat 
headstrong  pupil,  of  whom  she  w.as  do- 
tingly  fond,  and  who  did  just  what  she 
pleased  with  her. 

Mistress  Ashley  was  seated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  recess,  and  w.as  so  much  oc¬ 
cupied  with  her  book  that  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  she  did  not  remark  Sir  Thom.as 
Seymour’s  entrance.  At  all  events,  she 
neither  looked  up  then,  nor  raised  her 
eyes  during  the  subsequent  interview’  be¬ 
tween  the  Princess  and  her  suitor.  What 


use  she  made  of  her  ears  w’e  pretend  not 
to  determine.  The  lovers  gave  them¬ 
selves  little  concern  about  her. 

On  beholding  Sir  Thomas,  Eliz.abcth 
.arose  and  came  forward  to  meet  him. 
Sej'mour  immediately  threw  himself  at 
her  feet. 

“  Rise,  Sir  Thomas,”  she  cried.  “  I 
c.an  not  listen  to  you  in  this  posture.” 

“  Pardon  me  if  I  disobey  you,  sweet 
saint !”  cried  Seymour  passionately.  “  A 
suppliant  at  your  shrine,  I  c.an  not  rise 
till  my  jirayers  are  heard.  Forbid  me 
not  thus  humbly  to  pay  my  vows  to  you 
— to  tell  you  how’  deeply  and  devotedly  I 
love  you  I” 

“  N.ay,  in  good  sooth,  I  must  be  obey¬ 
ed,”  rejoined  Eliz.abeth,  in  a  tone  not  to 
be  disputed. 

“  Have  I  become  indifferent  to  j’ou  ?” 
cried  Seymour,  rising,  and  assuming  a 
desp.airing  tone.  “  Have  I  deluded  my¬ 
self  with  the  notion  that  my  love  wa.s  re¬ 
quited  ?” 

“  If  I  loved  you  not.  Sir  Thomas,  I 
should  not  be  here,”  she  rejoined. 

It  w.as  with  difficulty  that  Seymour  re¬ 
strained  himself  from  c<asting  himself 
again  at  her  feet. 

“Never  were  syll.ables  more  grateful 
to  mortal  ear  than  those  j’ou  have  utter¬ 
ed,  sw’eet  Princess,”  he  cried.  “  Repeat 
them,  oh !  repeat  them.  I  can  sc.arce  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  heard  aright.” 

“  You  make  me  feel  I  have  said  too 
much  already.  Sir  Thomas.  And  yet  I 
desire  to  de;U  frankly  with  you.  ’Tis  my 
nature  to  be  candid.” 

“  I  know  it !  I  know’  it !  Gladden  me 
once  more  with  those  words,  I  beseech 
j'ou.  My  heart  thirsts  for  them.” 

“  Then,  for  the  second  time,  I  w’ill  own 
I  love  you,  Sir  Thomas.  Will  th.at  suf¬ 
fice  ?” 

“  Oh !  how  shall  I  th.ank  you  for  the 
happiness  you  confer  upon  me  ?  What 
terms  can  I  enijdoy  to  exprcs.s  mj’  admi¬ 
ration  of  your  matchless  beauty  ?  What 
VOW’S  can  I  utter  to  attest  my  devotion  ? 
A  life  will  not  suffice  to  jirove  it — but  my 
whole  life  shall  be  dedicated  to  you  !” 

“  You  would  h.avo  mo  then  believe  that 
I  am  the  sole  object  of  your  affection.s. 
Sir  Thomas  ?”  she  said,  looking  searching- 
ly  at  him. 

“  Can  you  for  a  moment  doubt  it,  fair 
Princess?”  he  rejoined.  “  No,  my  whole 
heart  is  given  to  you.” 

“  Perchance  my  suspicions  may  be  un- 
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founded,  so  I  M'ill  try  to  dismiss  them. 
Report  speaks  of  yoti  as  a  general  admi¬ 
rer  of  our  sex,  Sir  Thomas.” 

**  lieport  speaks  falsely,  as  it  ordinarily 
does,  fair  Princess,  if  it  would  imply  tliat 
I  admire  a  beautiful  woman  more  than  I 
should  a  glorious  picture,  or  a  nobly- 
sculptured  statue.  A  lovely  woman  -de- 
li”;ht8  my  eye,  but  only  as  a  fair  object  tef 
gaze  uj>on.” 

“  Do  you  class  the  Queen,  my  step¬ 
mother,  among  the  lair  women  whom  you 
merely  gaze  uj)on  as  you  would  at  a  pic¬ 
ture  or  a  statue.  Sir  Thomas  ?”  demanded 
Elizabeth. 

“Undoubtedly,”  he  replied.  “  Her 
majesty’s  beauty  excites  no  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  in  me.  But  I  can  not  look  upon  you 
unmoved,  fair  Princess.” 

Something  like  a  sigh  at  this  moment 
reached  the  ears  of  the  pair,  but  they  did 
not  heed  it,  supposing  the  suspiration  to 
l)rocecd  fix>m  Mistress  Ashley. 

“  Mistrust  me  not,  I  implore  you,  fair 
Princess!”  continued  Seymour,  anxious 
to  dispel  any  doubts  yet  lingering  in 
Eliz.abeth’s  breast.  “Queen  Catherine’s 
gracious  manner  toward  mo  h.as,  per¬ 
chance,  called  forth  a  fervent  expression 
of  gratitude  on  my  |«irt,  which  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  warmer  feeling.  I 
say  not  that  it  is  so,  but  such  may  be  the 
case.” 

“  The  Queen  persuades  herself  you  love 
her — of  that  I  am  certain,”  said  Elizabeth. 
“  Is  she  self-deceived,  or  deceived  by 
you  ?” 

“  Certes,  she  is  not  deceived  by  me. 
But  I  can  not  answer  for  .any  self-delusion 
practiced  by  her  Highness.” 

“  Hist !  what  was  that  ?”  exclaime<l 
Elizabeth.  “  Methouglit  I  heard  a  sigh.” 

“  Your  governess  must  be  much  moved 
by  the  book  she  is  reading,”  observed 
Seymour.  “  ’Tis  the  second  sigh  she  has 
heaved.  But  now  that  you  have  receive<i 
every  possible  assurance  of  ray  truth  and 
constancy,  keep  me  no  longer,  I  beseech 
you,  in  suspense.  Am  I  to  leave  this 
chamber  blest  with  the  consciousnes.s  that 
I  may  call  you  mine,  or  must  I  hide  my 
bead  in  de8p.air?” 

“  I  would  not  have  you  wholly  despair. 
Sir  Thomas.  But  you  must  be  content  | 
to  w.ait.  I  am  too  young  to  think  of 
nuptials  yet.  Some  years  must  ela{>se  ere 
I  can  take  a  husband.  But  I  love  you 
now,  and  do  not  think  I  shall  change  my 
mind.  That  is  all  I  can  say.” 
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“  Princess  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  am  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,” 
continued  Elizabeth,  proudly,  “  and  as 
such  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  my 
great  father,  or  of  myself.  Of  all  men  I 
have  ever  beheld,  you  are  the  noblest- 
looking.  Sir  Thomas.  To  you,  as  I  have 
already  frankly  confesse<l,  my  virgin  heart 
hath  been  yielded.  But  to  win  my  hand 
you  must  rise,  for  I  will  never  wed  with 
one  inferior  to  myself  in  degree.  Were 
YOU  in  your  brother’s  place — were  you 
Lord  Protector  of  the  realm — I  would 
not  s.ay  ‘  n.ay  ’  to  your  suit.  But  unless 
you  can  attain  a  position  equally  eminent, 
I  must  conquer  the  love  I  bear  you.” 

“  If  my  ambition  needed  any  s|)ur, 
your  words  would  furnish  it.  Princess,” 
cried  Sir  Thomas.  “  That  I  liave  dared 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  your  highness  is  a 
proof  that  I  aspire  to  greatness,  and  that 
no  obst.aole,  however  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable,  shall  prevent  me  from  oht.ain- 
ing  it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,”  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice,  “  that  I  am 
the  King  your  brother’s  favorite  uncle, 
.and  that  if  I  choose  to  exert  the  influence 
I  have  over  my  roy.al  nephew,  the  dignity 
you  h.ave  pointed  out  as  needful  to  the 
claimant  of  your  hand  must  be  mine.  As 
my  consort,  your  highness  shall  be  second 
to  none  in  the  kingdom.” 

“  But  Edward  may  oppose  our  union,” 
said  Elizabeth. 

“  His  majesty  will  refuse  me  nothing — 
not  even  your  hand,”  he  rejoined. 

“  But  the  Lord  Protector  —  and  the 
council  ?” 

“  All  obstacles  must  yield  to  determi¬ 
nation.” 

“If  Edward  remains  under  the  Lord 
Protector’s  control,  you  will  soon  lose  your 
influence  over  him,”  observed  Elizabeth. 

“  Be  that  my  care  to  prevent,”  he  re¬ 
joined  significantly.  “  I  am  resolved  to 
play  for  the  highest  stake,  and  to  win  it, 
or  lose  .all.  But  to  gsiin  power  without 
the  prize  that  .alone  would  render  power 
vahuable,  wotild  l)e  to  accomplish  nothing. 
I  am  content  to  wait  till  such  time  ns  my 
position  shall  cn.able  me  to  ask  your  hand 
m  marriage.  Meanwhile,  as  an  incite- 
I  ment  to  present  effort,  and  as  a  security 
for  the  future,  I  pray  you  Ictus  plight  our 
troth  together.” 

“I  like  not  to  bind  myself  so,”  hesi¬ 
tated  Eliz.abeth. 

“  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  refuse  me  not!” 
urged  Seymour. 
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After  .“i  brief  internal  struggle,  during  ’ 
wliich  her  lover  pleaded  yet  more  ardent¬ 
ly,  Elizjibeth  yielded,  saying :  “  Be  it  a.s 
ou  will.  What  I  have  said  I  will  abide 
y.  Mistress  Ashley  shall  witness  our 
betrothal.” 

With  this,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Seyinour,  who  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
they  were  proceeding  together  toward 
the  recess  in  which  the  governess  was 
still  seated,  when  a  piece  of  arras  on  the 
right  of  the  chamber  was  suddenly  drawn 
aside,  and  Queen  Catherine  stood  before 
them. 

XIII. 

BOW  TRg  COniTVMt  Of  RIKTrORD  WAH  BALKtD  Of  lltR  RlTKNtit; 

AVD  IK  WHAT  MAHJCn  XIT  SOOOUT  TO  DITBtT  THI  EIHO. 

Tiik  injured  Queen  was  pale  as  death. 
But  her  eyes  flashed  lightnings  u|kui  the 
startled  pair,  and  she  looked  as  if  she 
would  willingly  annihilate  them.  Cathe¬ 
rine,  indeted,  was  very  terrible  at  this 
moment,  and  it  required  no  little  courage 
to  meet  her  glances.  This  cour:ige  Eliza¬ 
beth  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
though  somewhat  alarmed  on  the  infuri¬ 
ated  Queen’s  first  appearance,  she  almost 
instantly  recovered  herself,  and  eyed 
Catherine  W’ilh  a  glance  almost  as  ireful 
and  vindictive  .as  her  own. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour’s  position  w.as 
very  different,  and  infinitely  more  em 
barra.ssing.  By  this  unexpected  occur¬ 
rence  he  had  every  re<a.son  to  fear  be 
should  lo.sc  both  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen. 
By  the  latter  his  perfidy  had  evidently 
been  detected — immediate  exposure  to 
the  Princess  in  all  probability  awaited 
him.  But  he  was  not  easily  daunted,  and 
though  the  situation  was  in  the  highest 
degree  |)erplexing,  almost  desperate,  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  lose  his  presence  of 
mind. 

”  Hold  !”  cried  Catherine,  extending 
her  hand  menacingly  toward  them,  as 
they  recoiled  on  behohling  her.  “No 
troth-plight  can  take  place  between  you. 
1  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  the  council. 
Such  a  contract  W'ould  be  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  your  august  father’s  w  ill,  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  by  the  reverence  you  owe  his 
memory,  I  charge  you  to  forbear.” 

“You  have  much  reverence  for  the 
King  my  father’s  memory,  I  must  needs 
own,  madam,”  rejoined  the  Princess, 
scornfully. 

“  I  deserve  the  taunt,  but  it  comes 


with  an  ill  grace  from  your  lips,”  said 
Catherine. 

“Why  with  an  ill  grac^?  from  mine?” 
cried  Eliz:ibeth.  “  Methinks  no  one  hath 
greater  right  than  myself  to  reproach 
King  Henry’s  widow’,  who,  forgetful  alike 
of  decency  and  duty,  seeks  to  dishonor 
his  memory — so  far  as  dishonor  can  attach 
to  a  memory  so  glorious — by  a  marriage 
with  another  ere  yet  her  royal  husband’s 
body  is  laid  in  the  tomb.” 

“  Princess !”  interposed  Seymour,  “  you 
mistake.” 

“  What  makes  her  m.njesty  here,  if  she 
bo  not  brought  by  jealousy?”  cried  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  “No,  I  do  not  mistake.  When 
her  grace  and  I  met  ye.sterday,  I  felt  I 
had  a  rivsil.  Let  her  deny  it  if  she  can.” 

“  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deny  it,”  re¬ 
plied  Catherine,  with  dignity.  “  I  have 
been  deeply,  basely  deceived,  and  bitterly 
do  I  grieve  that  I  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  tempter.  But  my  present  suflTerings 
may  serve  to  expiate  my  error,  great 
though  it  be.  May  you,  Elizabeth,  never 
feel  the  humiliation,  the  selfreproach,  the 
anguish  I  now  experience !  I  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  ]>alliate  my  conduct,  but  I  may 
s.ay  that  throughout  this  kingdom  more 
miserable  wife  did  not,  and  could  not, 
exist  than  the  unfortunate  C.atherine  Parr, 
the  envied  consort  of  your  father.  King 
Henry.  Evil  was  the  hour  that,  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  a  crown,  an4l  confident 
in  my  own  firmness  of  principfe,  I  con- 
sented  to  become  his  spouse  1  Since  that 
fatal  moment  I  have  know’n  little  peace. 
Anxiously  .ns  I  studied  my  fickle  hu.sband’s 
lightest  humor.s,  I  found  it  scarcely  })ossi 
ble  to  plciusc  him,  and  to  anger  him  would 
have  insured  my  destruction.  Surrounded 
by  enemies,  I  was  constatitly  exjKised  U) 
secret  macination.s,  and  with  difficidty 
esca|>ed  them,  because  the  King  ever  lent 
ready  credence  to  charges  brought  against 
me.  Mine  w.ns  a  wretched  existence — so 
wretched  that,  though  clothed  Avilh  the 
semblance  of  jwAver,  I  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  lots  with  the  meanest  of  my 
subjects.  No  lovo  could  outlast  such 
usage.  Terror  trampled  out  the  embers 
of  expiring  affection.  I  never  approached 
my  terrible  husband  but  with  constraint 
.and  dread,  uncort.nin  whether  I  might  not 
quit  him  for  the  scalfold.  ^Vhat  wonder, 
after  well-nigh  four  years  of  such  misery, 
when  the  d.nys  of  my  suffering  drew  to- 
AA’ard  a  close,  I  shouM  not  be  Avholly 
insensible  to  the  attentions  of  ouo  who 
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seemed  to  pity  me,  and  feigned  to  adore 
mo  ?  What  wonder,  when  death  at  last 
released  me  from  tyranny  almost  insnp- 

r)rtable,  I  should  have  forgotten  that 
was  the  widow  of  a  great  King,  but  a 
cniel  husband,  and  ere  he,  who  ha<i  more 
than  once  menaced  mo  with  death,  and 
had  even  ordered  the  warrant  for  my  ex¬ 
ecution,  was  laid  in  the  grave,  should 
have  half  promised  my  hand  to  him  who 
had  sworn  to  efface  my  previous  suffer¬ 
ings  by  a  life  of  devotion  ?  What  won¬ 
der  I  should  be  beguiled  by  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  hath  the  glozing  tongue  of 
the  serpent,  and  who  is  as  fairspoken  and 
specious  as  he  is  perfidious?  No  epithet 
is  strong  enough  to  express  the  scorn 
I  hold  him  in.  My  conduct  may  not  be 
wholly  free  from  censure,  and  some,  as 
you  have  done,  Elizabeth,  may  call  it 
indecorous.  But  what  respect  do  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  could  treat 
me  as  your  royal  father  treated  me  ? 
Levity  was  never  laid  to  my  charge,  and  I 
w'as  ever  futhfiil  and  obedient  and  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  King  in  all  things  But  all 
lies  between  us  are  now  sundered.  I  owe 
him  nothing — not  even  regret.  I  seek 
not  to  compare  myself  with  the  unhappy 
Queens  who  have  gone  before  me,  but  it 
ill  becomes  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
to  reproach  Catherine  Parr.” 

“  I  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me 
for  adding  to  your  affliction,”  said  £liz.a- 
beth,  “  but  I  have  been  as  basely  deceived 
as  yourself,”  she  added,  with  a  disdainful 
glance  at  Seymour. 

“  Before  your  highness  condemns  me, 
at  least  hear  what  I  have  to  urge  in  my 
defense,”  implored  Sir  Thomas  humbly. 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  even  bestow  a  look 
upon  him.  Turning  toward  Catherine, 
she  said  :  “  Your  majesty  is  right  in  your 
judgment  of  this  man.  He  is  subtle  and 
perfidious  as  the  serpent,  but  he  is  baser 
than  that  reptile.  He  has  deceived  us 
both.  I^et  us  make  common  cause  against 
him,  and  crush  him  !” 

“  You  are  vindictive,  fair  Princess,” 
cried  Seymour,  “but  I  would  counsel 
both  you  and  her  majesty  to  think  twice 
ere  you  make  any  such  attempt.” 

“  Ah !  now  we  see  him  in  his  true  cha¬ 
racter,”  exclaimed  Elizabeth.  “  The  ser¬ 
pent  hath  found  its  sting.” 

“  Enough !  M’e  have  unmasked  him,” 
rejoined  Catherine.  “It  shall  be  mv 
business  to  forget  him,”  she  added,  with 
a  sigh. 
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“  Her  majesty  relents,”  muttered  Sey. 
mour,  watching  her  n.arrowly.  “All  is 
not  yet  lost  in  that  quarter.  Wei-e  she 
alone,  I  should  not  despair  of  retrieving 
my  position  at  once.” 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  this 
chance  would  be  given  him.  Calling  to 
her  governess,  who  had  listened  to  the 
scene  in  affright,  not  knowing  how  it 
might  terminate,  Elizabeth  prepared  to 
depart,  and  look^  at  the  Queen-dowager, 
as  if  expecting  she  would  aeconqtany  her. 
Catherine,  however,  remained  irresolute, 
and  ISeymour  m.ade  sure  of  recovering  the 
ground  he  had  lost. 

At  this  juncture  a  page  entered  the 
room,  and  announced  :  “  The  King.” 

On  this,  the  Princes  and  her  governess 
stood  still. 

“  What  brings  the  King  here  ?  ”  said 
Catherine.  “  Ah  !  I  understand.  Is  his 
grace  unattended?”  she  .added  to  the 
p.age. 

“The  Countess  of  Hertford  is  with 
him,  an  please  your  majesty,”  replied  the 
jiage. 

“ ’Tis  .as  I  suspected,”  thought  C.alhe- 
rine ;  and,  advancing  tow.ard  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  she  whispered  :  “  Be  cautious.  Mis¬ 
chief  enough  h.as  been  done  already  by 
the  Countess.  She  must  not  triumph 
over  us.” 

“  Fe,ar  me  not,”  rejoined  Eliz.abeth,  in 
the  s.ame  tone.  “No  word  of  mine  shall 
betray  your  m.aje8ty.” 

While  this  was  paasing,  a  second  page 
entered,  and  called  out  as  the  first  had 
done:  “The  King!”  Then  followed  a 
gentleman  usher,  bearing  a  wand,  who 
m.ade  a  similar  announcement.  After 
which  the  tapestry  covering  the  doorway 
was  drawn  aside,  and  Edward,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Countess  of  Hertford,  stepped 
into  the  room.  I4ehind  the  young  mon.arch 
came  Fowler  and  Xit. 

On  entering  the  chamber.  Lady  Hert¬ 
ford’s  first  glance  was  directed  toward 
Catherine,  and  she  was  surprised  and 
mortified  to  see  her  exhibit  so  much  calm¬ 
ness  of  m.anner  and  look.  By  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  the  Queen  had  succeeded  in  recover¬ 
ing  her  composure.  Neither  did  Elizabeth 
betray  .any  symptoms  of  agitation.  As  to 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  he  appeared  so  per¬ 
fectly  easy  and  unconcerned,  that  no  one 
could  imagine  he  had  been  the  princijial 
actor  in  such  a  scene  as  h.ad  just  occurred. 
The  only  ]>er8on  who  could  not  entirely 
shake  off  her  perturbation  was  Mistress 
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Ashley.  But  of  her  Lculy  Hertford  took 
little  heed. 

Having  received  the  obeisances  of  all 
the  party  whom  he  found  in  the  room, 
Edward  turned  to  La<iy  Hertford,  .and 
sjiid :  “  When  you  l>egged  me  to  come 
hither,  good  aunt,  you  promised  me  an 
.agreeable  surprise,  and  some  diversion. 
In  what  doe.s  the  surprise  consist  ?” 

“  My  good  sister  would  appear  to  be  sur- 
prisijd  herself,  tojudgefrom  lier  looks,” ob¬ 
served  Sir  Thom.as  Seymour,  “  though,  it 
rn.ay  be,  not  so  agreeably  as  she  expected. 
In  any  case,  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  bring¬ 
ing  your  majesty  here,  though  I  fear  it 
will  Imj  trouble  t.aken  for  little  g.ain.” 

“  Perhaps  my  presence  was  the  agreea¬ 
ble  surprise  intended  for  your  m.ajcsty,” 
observed  the  Queen-dowager.  “If  so,  I 
shall  feel  highly  flattered.” 

“  Or  mine,”  added  Elizabeth,  “  though 
Lady  Hertford  could  scarce  know  I  W!W 
here  ” 

“There  your  highness  is  mistaken,”  re¬ 
joined  the  Countess.  “  I  w.as  fully  aware 
you  were  here.  Perhaps  Sir  Thomas  will 
account  for  lH*ing  here  likewise  ?” 

“Nothing  more  easy,  good  sister,”  re- 
jdied  Seymour.  “  I  came  hither  to  see  my 
sister  Herbert,  and  learning  she  had  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  palace,  I  should 
have  departed  instantly,  had  I  not  found 
the  L;idy  Elizabeth’s  gr.ace  and  Mistress 
Ashley  in  possession  of  the  room,  and  I 
remained  in  converse  with  them  for  a  few’ 
minutes  when  her  majesty  the  Queen- 
dowager  arrived,  .and  detained  me  until 
now.” 

“  A  likely  story !”  exclaimed  Lady 
Hertford.  “  I  can  give  another  version 
of  it.” 

“  Indeed  !  then  pr.ay  do  so,  good  aunt !” 
cried  Edward. 

But  the  Countess’s  reply  was  checked 
by  a  very  menacing  glance  flxed  upon  her 
by  Seymour. 

*  “  I  have  bethought  me,  and  must  de¬ 
cline  to  s.ay  more  on  the  subject,”  replied 
L.a«ly  Hertford. 

“  *N.ay,  good  aunt,  th.at  w’ill  not  satisfy 
us,”  cried  Edward.  “You  impugn  Sir 
Thomas’s  veracity,  and  yet  are  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  prove  him  W’rong.” 

“  Press  not  my  sister  further,  sire,” 
said  Seymour.  “  See  you  not  she  medi¬ 
tated  some  jest  at  my  expense,  w’hich  the 
plain  statement  I  have  given  has  robbed 
of  its  point?”  And  he  again  looked 
sternly  at  Lady  Hertford. 


“Ah  1  is  it  so,  dear  aunt  ?”  s.aid  Ed¬ 
ward,  laughing.  “  Confess  you  have 
failed.” 

“  Ibat  can  not  he  denied,  sire,”  replied 
the  Countess. 

“  Ill-success  should  ever  attend  the  mis¬ 
chief-maker,”  said  Catherine. 

“  Nay,  your  majesty  is  too  severe,”  re¬ 
joined  Edward.  “  Our  good  aunt  had  no 
mischievous  design  in  what  she  pro¬ 
posed.” 

“  So  yonr  grace  thinks,  .and  it  is  well 
you  should  continue  to  think  so,”  re¬ 
turned  the  Queen. 

Any  rejoinder  by  the  Countess  to  the 
Queen-dow.agcr’a  imprudent  sarcasm  was 

Iirevented  by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who 
:ept  his  eye  steadily  upon  his  sister-in-law’. 

At  this  juncture  Xit  stepped  forward, 
and,  w'ith  an  obeisance,  said  :  “  Your  ma¬ 
jesty  came  here  to  be  surprised  and  di¬ 
verted.  ’Twere  a  pity  you  should  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Your  amiable  nature  also  de¬ 
lights  in  reconciling  diffV'rences  where  any 
unfortunately  exist.  Will  it  please  you 
to  lay  your  commands  upon  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  to  pve  her  hand  to  her  grace 
the  Queen-dowajjer  ?” 

“  Sire  !”  exclaimed  the  Conntess,  “  you 
will  not  sufler  this  ?” 

“  N.ay,  let  it  be  so,  good  aunt,”  intei*- 
rupted  the  King.  “  The  kn.ave  h.as  some 
merry  design  which  we  would  not  spoil 
by  a  refusal.” 

Thus  enjoined.  Lady  Hertford  very  re¬ 
luctantly  .advanced  toward  the  Queen. 
But  Catherine  drew'  herself  up  proudly 
and  coldly,  and  repelled  her  by  a  look. 

“So!  so!”  cried  Xit,  w’ilh  a  comical 
look  at  the  King.  “  Peradventnre,  wo 
shall  succeed  better  in  the  next  attempt. 
Will  your  majesty  enjoin  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour  to  take  the  baud  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth’s  grace  ?” 

“To  what  purpose?”  demanded  Ed¬ 
ward. 

“  You  will  see,  sire,”  said  the  dwarf. 

“  Dar’st  thou  jest  w’ith  me,  thou  saucy 
knave?”  exclaimed  the  Princess,  giving 
him  a  sound  box  ori  the  cars. 

“  Pity  so  soft  a  hand  should  strike  so 
shrewdly,”  observed  Xit,  rubbing  his 
cheek.  “  But  I  have  not  yet  done,  sire. 
For  the  last  ess.ay,  I  pray  that  Sir  Thomas 
may  be  directed  to  give  his  hand  to  her 
majesty  the  Queen-dow’ager.” 

“  The  comm.and  will  be  unavailing,” 
cried  Catherine.  “  I  will  not  suffer  him 
to  approach  me.” 
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“  The  secret  is  out,”  exclaimed  Xit,  tri¬ 
umphantly.  ‘‘There  lia.s  been  a  quarrel. 
This,  then,  was  the  ple:isant  surprise  de¬ 
signed  for  your  majesty.” 

“On  my  faith,  I  believe  the  cunning 
vaHet  is  right,”  said  Edward. 

“  Thou  givest  thyself  strange  license, 
sirrah,”  said  Seymour  to  the  dwarf; 
“  but  if  thou  takest  any  more  snch  liber¬ 
ties  with  me,  thine  ears  shall  pay  for  thine 
ira|K*rtinence.” 

“  One  of  them  has  paid  for  it  already,” 
rejoined  Xit,  taking  refuge  behind  the 
Vouthl'uJ  monarch.  “Mine  ears  are  the 
king’s,  and  if  your  lordship  depiives  me 
of  them  you  will  do  his  m.ije8ty  a  wrong. 
S.aving  your  presence,  sire,  you  have  been 
brought  here  on  a  fool’s  errand,  and  it  is 
fur  you»-  faithful  dwarf  to  bring  you  otf 
with  credit — as  ho  hath  tlone.” 

“  Wisdom  sometimes  procee«ls  from 
the  lips  of  fools,”  observed  Edward ; 
“  and  we  have  leanit  more  from  thy  folly 
than  we  might  have  done  from  our  dis¬ 
cernment.  That  some  misunderstanding 
exists  is  evident — whence  origiiiiiting  we 
care  not  to  inquire — but  it  must  be  sot  to 
rights.  Come,  good  .aunt,”  to  Lady 
Hertford,  “  you  shall  go  back  with  us. 
As  to  vou,  gentle  uncle,”  he  added,  with 
a  gracious  smile,  to  Sir  Thomas,  “  since 
neither  the  Queen,  our  mother,  nor  the 
Princess,  our  sister,  seem  to  desire  your 
company,  we  will  relieve  them  of  it,  and 
will  prjiy  you  to  attend  us  in  an  inspection 
of  our  armory.” 

Saluting  the  Queen-dow'ager  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  quitted  the  chamber  with  Lady 
Hertford  and  Sir  Thomas  ;  the  p.ages  and 
henchmen,  w’ith  Xit  and  Fowler,  follow¬ 
ing  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Seymour  rem.ained  for  some 
time  in  attendance  on  his  royal  nephew, 
and  though  by  no  means  in  a  lively 
mood,  he  contrived  to  disguise  his  feel¬ 
ings  so  effectual!}',  and  conversed  with 
such  apparent  gayety  and  animation,  th.at 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  suspect  he  had 
any  secret  cause  of  nne<a8iness. 

Accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  young 
King  visited  the  Tower  armory,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  formidable  store  of  military 
engines  at  that  time  collected  within  it — 
bombards,  culverins,  sakers,  and  falconets, 
with  portable  fire-arms,  as  harquebuses, 
dcrai-haques,  aud  d.ags.  Edward  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  armor,  noting 
the  breastplates  of  the  globose  form  then 
in  use,  with  the  cuisses,  casques,  and 


gauntlets.  Swords  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  huge  two-handed  blade  to  the 
beautiful  damascened  rapier,  next  under¬ 
went  a  careful  iiisfiection,  with  other  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  then  in  use,  as  lances, 
battle-axes,  partisans,  and  martels.  While 
pointing  out  such  of  these  implements  as 
were  most  worthy  of  the  young  King’s 
notice,  Seymour  endeavored  to  profit  by 
the  occasion  to  inflame  his  breast  with  a 
love  of  military  renown,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  sticceeded.  Edward’s  cheek  glow'ed 
and  his  eye  flashed  ns  he  listened  to  his 
uncle’s  soldier-like  details  of  certain  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  late  war  with  France. 

“In  time  I  doubt  not  your  majesty  will 
lead  your  armies  in  person,”  t)bserved 
Seymour,  in  conclusion,  “  and  then  our 
foes  may  find  that  England  jmssesses  an¬ 
other  Edward,  v.alinnt  as  the  third  of  tliat 
name,  or  as  the  Black  Prince  his  warrior 
son. 

“  Hereafter  it  may  be  so,”  returned  the 
King,  with  a  gracious  smile.  “  But  mean¬ 
while,  we  must  intrust  the  command  of 
our  armies  to  those  better  able  to  lead 
them  than  ourself.” 

“  Ah !  here  is  a  Aveapon  that  ments 
your  majesty’s  attention,”  exclaime*!  »Sey- 
mour,  t:iking  down  a  large  two  h.anded 
sword.  “  With  this  very  blade  your  au¬ 
gust  sire  often  fought  at  the  barriers  with 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  alone  was  his 
match.  Your  highness  will  scarce  wield 
it.” 

“Let  me  try,”  cried  Edward,  taking 
the  mighty  Aveapon,  and  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  a  sweep  with  it.  “  N.ay,  in 
good  sooth,  it  is  .above  my  strength,”  he 
added,  resigning  the  we.a|K)n  to  his  uncle. 

“  I  will  teach  your  m.ajesty  so  to  handle 
it  that  it  shall  defend  you  against  ten  or¬ 
dinary  blades,”  cried  Sir  Thomas.  “  As 
thus and  stepping  backward  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distance,  he  whirled  round  the  im¬ 
mense  blade  with  extraordinary  (luickncss 
— delivering  a  thrust  Avith  it,  and  instant¬ 
ly  afterward  a  downright  bloAA'.  “  An 
enemy  Avould  have  fallen  for  each  of  those* 
blows,”  he  continued,  laughing.  “But 
the  sword  may  be  held  Avith  the  left 
hand,  and  a  thrust  delivered  in  this  man¬ 
ner,”  accompanying  the  words  with  a  sui¬ 
table  action.  “  But  there  is  danger  that 
yonr  adversary  may  seize  the  blade,  and 
pluck  it  from  yon.” 

“  So  I  should  judge,”  replied  Edward. 
“  Dost  think  thou  oouldst  lift  that 
sword?”  he  added  to  Xit,  who  Avas  re- 
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pardin"  Sir  Thomas  Soymoar’s  |>erforra- 
aiice  with  admiration. 

‘‘  I  notliiiig  doubt  my  ability  to  wield 
it,  sire  ;  ay,  and  to  deliver  a  thrust  with 
it  tor  the  matter  of  that,”  replied  the 
dwarf  coiitidcntly.  “I  have  borne  Og’s 
partisan,  which  is  a  lar<^r  wea|)on.” 

”  Give  it  him,  gentle  uncle,”  said  the 
King. 

“ ’'Fis  not  a  toy  for  his  hands,”  cried 
Sir  Tliom:i8,  flinging  down  the  mighty 
sword  with  a  clatter  that  made  Xit  skip 
backward  in  affright.  But  he  presently 
returned,  and  grasping  the  j)ommel  W'itli 
both  hands,  strove,  but  ineffectually,  to 
describe  a  circle  with  the  weapon.  After 
repeated  efforts,  which  put  his  own  head 
in  some  danger,  and  caused  the  King 
inucli  merriment,  Xit  was  obliged  to  de¬ 
sist,  and  confess  that  the  sword  was  too 
heavy  for  him. 

Sir  Thomas  next  explained  to  the  King 
the  various  wards,  thrusts,  and  blow's 
that  could  bo  practiced  w'ith  bill,  partisan, 
and  halberd,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
the  we.apons  in  question,  which  ho  han¬ 
dled  with  the  greatest  dexterity.  The 
lesson  over,  Edw'ard  returnetl  to  the  pal¬ 
ace,  and  sending  for  Sir  John  Choke  and 
Doctor  Cox,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  studios,  while  Seymour,  gl.ad  to  be 
released,  proceeded  to  the  Wardrobe 
Tower. 

XIV. 

ffaOWl.lG  IIOW  000  BARRDfOTON  WAR  ADVriTRD  tXTO  SIR  TBOMAS 
SITBOITR**  CORriORHCR. 

Ox  entering  his  own  chamber,  Sir 
Thomas  at  once  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
his  esquire,  perceiving  from  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  that  sotnethmg  had 
gone  wrong,  forbore  to  address  him,  but 
watched  him  with  a  strange  sort  of  smile 
as  he  flung  himself  angrily  on  a  couch. 
After  a  while,  Seymoiir  broke  the  silence. 

“Thou  canst  partly  guess  what  has 
happened,  Ugo,”  he  said.  “  But  it  is 
worse  than  eve>i  thy  imagination  can  con¬ 
ceive.  I  have  lost  them  both.” 

“  Diavolo !  both  !  In  what  way,  mon- 
signore  ?” 

“The  last  person  on  earth  I  should 
have  desired  or  looked  for  was  a  secret 
witness  of  my  interview  with  the  Princess ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  I  made  sure  of 
the  prize,  it  was  snatched  from  my  grasp. 
When  I  tell  thee  th.at  Queen  Catherine 
Btejq>ed  from  behind  the  arras,  where  she 


had  lain  perdite,  listening  to  all  my  love- 
speeohes  to  the  Princeas,  and  registering 
all  my  vows,  thou  wilt  conceive  the  scene 
that  followed.  Her  majesty  looked  as  if 
she  could  have  poniarded  me,  as  thy 
amiable  Florentines  sometimes  do  their 
faithless  lovers,  lint  this  was  nothing  to 
the  reproaches  I  had  to  endure  on  both 
sides.  They  are  ringing  in  my  ears  even 
now.” 

“  The  situation  must  have  been  the  re¬ 
verse  of  pleasant.  And  you  failed  in  re¬ 
conciling  yourself  with  either  of  the  fair 
ones,  ell,  monsignore  ?” 

“Failed  utterly,  Ugo.  The  Princess  is 
I  certainly  lost;  and  1  fear  the  Queen 
[  also.” 

I  “Perdio!  that  is  unlucky.  You  will 
'  remember  I  had  misgivings  when  your 
lordship  embarked  on  this  adventure.” 

“Would  I  had  followed  thy  connsel, 
Ugo,  and  remained  constant  to  Cathe¬ 
rine.  But  I  was  enslaved  by  the  charms 
of  the  bewitching  Elizabeth,  whom  even 
now  th.at  she  scorns  me  I  adore.” 

“  You  say  she  is  lost !” 

“  Alas!  yes,  Ugo — irrecoverably  lost.” 

“  In  that  case,  think  of  her  no  more, 
but  turn  your  thoughts  wholly  on '  the 
Queen — that  is,  if  you  h.avo  any  hope  of 
retrieving  your  position  with  her  majes¬ 
ty.” 

“  I  do  not  entirely  despair  of  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  Ugo.  But  it  will  be  difficult  to 
effect.” 

“  Via,  via,  inonsignore.  Every  great 
object  is  difficult  of  attainment.  You 
have  often  told  me  your  ruling  passion  is 
ambition.  But  you  appear  to  have  mis¬ 
judged  yourself.” 

“  I  told  thee  the  truth,”  cried  Seymour, 
springing  from  the  couch.  “  Ambition  is 
my  ruling  passion,  and  all  others  must 
bow  to  it.  Henceforth,  I  shall  think  only 
of  my  advancement.  Hark  thee,  Ugo, 
thou  knowest  something  of  mv  projects, 
but  thou  shalt  know  more,  for  1  can  trust 
thee.”  The  esquire  bowed  and  smiled. 
“  I  owe  the  Lord  Protector  little  brother¬ 
ly  love,  for  he  has  ever  shown  himself  my 
euemy.  For  years  ho  h.as  striven  to  keep 
mo  down,  but  unsuccessfully,  for  I  have 
risen  in  spite  of  him.  Had  my  sister. 
Queen  Jane  lived,  I  should  have  mounted 
rapidly,  for  she  preferred  me  to  her  elder 
brother  ;  but  when  I  lost  her,  I  lost  much 
of  Henry’s  favor.  And  why? — because 
my  brother  Edw.ard  feared  I  should  8U|>- 
plant  him.  Thus,  when  Henry  would 
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have  ennobled  me  and  enriched  me,  as  he 
had  ennobled  and  enriched  Edward,  I 
was  passed  by  as  of  no  account.  Can  I 
forget  such  treatment?  Never!” 

“  I  marvel  not  at  your  resentment, 
monsignore.” 

“Neither  wilt  thou  marvel  at  the  re- 

f)risals  I  mean  to  take  for  the  wrong  I 
lave  endured.  Hertfoi-d’s  jealou.sy  pur¬ 
sued  me  to  the  last  with  the  King.  He 
could  not  prevent  certain  marks  of  favor 
being  bestowed  upon  me,  nor  .altogether 
check  the  liking  Ifenry  had  for  me,  and 
which  manifested  itself  in  various  ways, 
but  he  so  misrepresented  me,  that  I  never 
obtained  the  King’s  confidence — neither 
would  his  in.ajesiy  confer  any  important 
trust  upon  me.  Many  jiosts  for  which  I 
was  sj)eci.illy  fitted  became  vacant  while 
Hertford  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but 
his  malignant  influence  was  ever  .at  work 
with  the  King,  and  I  was  overlooked.  By 
iny  brother’s  arts,  and  his  alone,  I  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  tlie  list  of  Henry’s  executors, 
and  degraded  to  the  lower  council,  though 
my  rightful  place  was  with  the  upper. 
But  this  last  in  justice  would  have  been  re¬ 
dressed  had  Henry  lived  a  short  space 
longer.  Sir  John  (»agc  and  myself  were 
kept  from  the  dying  King’s  presence  till 
he  could  no  longer  cause  his  behests  to  be 
obeyed.  Something  strange  there  was  in 
the  signing  of  the  will,  Ugo,  that  inclines 
me  to  suspect  all  was  not  right ;  and  Sir 
John  is  of  my  opinion,  though  he  keeps  a 
close  tongue  about  the  matter.  In  my 
belief  the  King  was  dead,  or  dying,  when 
the  will  w.os  stamped — for  stani{H‘d  it  was, 
not  signed.” 

“  If  such  were  the  case,  monsignore,  the 
perpetrators  of  the  fraud  shall  scarce  es- 
cai)c  the  punishment  due  to  their  of¬ 
fense.” 

“  Neither  in  this  world  nor  the  next 
shall  they  escape  it,”  rejoined  Seymour 
sternly.  “  What  Henry’s  Intentions  w’ere, 
I  know  from  Sir  John  Gage — how  they 
were  frustrated,  is  best  known  to  my  bro¬ 
ther.  But  not  only  has  Hertford  made 
me  no  rejiaration  for  the  great  wrong  done 
mo  by  him,  but  his  jealousy  has  latterly 
increased  to  positive  hate.  My  influence, 
he  feels,  is  greater  with  our  royal  nephew 
than  his  own.  Therefore  he  fears  mo, 
and  would  remove  me  altogether  if  he 
could.  Luckily,  that  is  not  in  his  pow’cr. 
I  am  too  strong  for  him  now,”  he  added, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  “and  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  cnish  me,  or  even  keep  me 


down  much  longer.  He  thinks  to  .appease 
me  by  m.aking  me  Baron  Seymour  of  Sud- 
ley,  and  High  Admiral  of  England.  That 
is  something,  .and  I  shall  refuse  neither 
the  title  nor  the  jiost.  But  they  will  not 
content  me.  Hertford  would  have  all 
power  and  greatness  concenter  in  himself^ 
and  leave  little  save  the  skirts  to  me.  He 
hath  m.ade  himself  Lord  Protector  and 
governor  of  tlie  King’s  person — the  latter 
office  should  be  mine — would  be  mine 
now,  if  the  King  h.ad  his  way — shall  bo 
mine  hereafter!” 

“  3I.ay  your  expectations  be  fulfilled, 
monsignoro !”  cxcl.aimcd  Ugo. 

“Thou  wilt  see,”  rejoined Sej  mour,  with 
a  significant  smile.  “  But  to  make  an 
end  of  my  grievances.  Not  only  has 
Hertford  taken  the  two  most  important 
offices  in  the  state  to  himself,  but  he 
means  to  add  to  them  the  dignities  of 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Earl  ^larshal, 
forfeited  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  at¬ 
tainder,  with  the  style  and  title  of  Duke 
of  Somerset.” 

“  llis  Highness  takes  good  care  of 
himself,  it  must  be  owned,”  observed 
Ugo. 

“  Let  him  look  well  to  his  scat  if  he 
would  keep  it,”  rejoine<l  Seymour,  “for 
by  my  lather’s  head  I  will  not  rest  till  I 
supplant  him  .and  install  myself  in  his 
place.  What  he  fears  will  come  to  p.a:*s. 
By  surrendering  to  me  half  the  8|M)il,  he 
might  have  kept  me  quiet,  but  now  I  will 
be  satisfieil  only  with  the  whole.  I  will 
be  Duke,  Protector,  Governor,  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  Earl  M.arshal — all.  And  he 
shall  bo — less  than  I  am  now  !” 

“  His  Highness  will  richly  have  de¬ 
served  his  fate  should  it  so  befall  him.” 

“  The  condition  of  parties  is  favorable 
to  my  project,”  pursued  Seymour.  “  Be¬ 
neath  the  crust  of  the  volcano  lurks  a  fire 
ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  surface.  Tlie  ancient  no¬ 
bility  hate  my  brother,  and  unwillingly 
submit  to  him ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  friendly  to  me.  With  the  I*o- 
m.anists  I  stand  far  better  than  he  docs, 
because,  though  I  profess  the  new  faith, 
I  am  tolerant  of  the  old,  and  care  not  to 
pursue  the  Reformation  further.  My 
plan  will  be  that  of  the  late  King,  who 
showed  his  s<ag.acity  in  the  course  he  pur¬ 
sued,  namely,  to  make  one  sect  balance 
the  other,  .and  give  neither  the  pre|K)n- 
derance.  By  allying  him.self  so  closely 
with  the  Reformers,  the  Hertford  will  in- 
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cur  the  bitter  boKlility  of  the  Pnpists,  and 
on  tliis  1  count.  My  faction  will  soon  be 
stronger  than  hi.s  And  he  must  walk 
warily  if  I  can  not  catch  him  tripping. 
Then  let  him  look  to  himself” 

“Your  lordship’s  influence  with  the 
King  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  success 
of  your  project,”  remarked  Ugo.  “  If 
the  council  could  likewise  be  won,  the 
rest  were  easy.” 

“  I  have  alrcaily  sounded  several  of 
them,  but  I  must  proceed  cautiously,  lest 
I  awaken  my  brother’s  susjiicions.  Tlie 
Ix>rd  Chancellor  is  discontented  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  St.  John,  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
are  sure  to  become  alienated  when  further 
attempts  are  m.ade  by  Cranmerto  deoj)en 
the  (piarrel  with  the  See  of  llonie.  Dis¬ 
union  must  ensue,  and  at  that  critical 
juncture  I  shall  step  in  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party,  and  grasp  the  reins  of 
government.  In  anticipation  of  such  an 
event,  it  shall  be  my  business  to  secure 
the  King’s  person,  I  do  not  desire  to 
stir  nj>  rel>eUion,  but  rather  than  miss  my 
mark  I  will  do  so  ;  and  if  a  revolt  occurs, 
it  'h;ill  not  want  a  leader.” 

“  Your  lordship  is  a  conspirator  on  a 
grand  scale — a  second  Catiline !”  observed 
Ugo,  smiling  in  his  singular  way. 

“  This  is  a  lime  when  plots  must  needs 
be  rife,  for  all  is  disjointed  and  unsettled,” 
observed  Seymour.  “  A  king  on  the 
throne  who  is  king  only  by  name — minis¬ 
ters  who  would  usurp  supreme  authority 
— conflicting  parties  both  in  Church  and 
State — an  old  nobility  detesting  those  re¬ 
cently  created — a  new  nobility  rapacious 
and  insatiable — a  discontented,  opjiressed, 
and  overta.xed  people  —  out  of  these 
troubled  elements  plots  and  consjdracies 
must  arise — and  some  besides  my  own  I 
can  already  see  are  hatching.” 

“  Da  vero,  monsignore  ?”  e.vclalmed 
Ugo,  with  an  Incpiiring  look. 

“  Ay,  indeed,”  rejoined  Seymour.  “  My 
brother  is  not  firm  enough  to  hold  his 
place  against  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
certain  to  beset  him,  even  if  he  h.ad  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  me,”  observed  Seymour. 
“  Lord  Lisle  feigns  to  be  his  friend,  but  I 
suspect  he  nourishes  secret  designs  against 
him.” 

“  Methought  Lord  Lisle  was  a  partis.an 
of  your  lordship,”  remarked  Ugo,  with  a 
certain  disquietude. 

“I  will  not  trust  him  further  till  I  feel 
more  sure  of  him.  What  is  thy  opinion 


of  Lisle,  Ugo?  Speak  out.  Thouknow’st 
him.” 

“  Not  enough  to  judge  him  correctly, 
monsignore,”  replied  the  esquire.  “  But 
I  am  sure  he  could  help  you  greatly  if  lie 
would.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  replied  Seymour. 
“  Lisle  is  preci.sely  the  man  for  my  pur¬ 
pose  ;  he  is  daring,  ambitious,  and  troub¬ 
led  with  few  scruples.  See  what  thou 
cjinst  do  with  him,  Ugo,  but  do  not  com¬ 
mit  me.” 

“  Rest  e.asy,  inonsignore.” 

“  Be  liberal  in  thy  offers  ;  hold  out  any 
tenqit.ation  thou  j)lcase8t.” 

“  All  shall  be  done  as  you  desire.  But 
hark  !  there  is  some  one  in  the  waiting- 
ch.amlK-r.” 

“  ’Tis  Dorset !  I  know  his  voice,”  cried 
Seymour.  “What  brings  him  here? 
I’ray  Heaven  he  has  nut  heard  of  my 
quarrel  with  the  (^iieen  !” 

“  That  is  not  likely,”  replied  the  esquire. 
“  Her  majesty  will  keep  her  own  counsel. 
But  here  comes  hi.s  lordship.  Shall  I  re¬ 
tire,  monsignore  ?” 

“  Ay,  but  rem.ain  within  c.all.” 

As  Ugo  withdrew,  the  Marquis  was 
ushered  in  by  a  p.age,  and  very  heartily 
welcomed  by  Sir  Thomas. 

“  I  have  come  to  inquire  after  your 
health,  good  Sir  Thomas,”  observed  Dor¬ 
set.  “  Methlnks you  look  wondrous  well.” 

“  Never  better,  my  dear  ^larquis — nev¬ 
er  better.  How  fares  my  lady  ^Iarchion• 
css,  and  your  daughter,  the  fair  Lady 
.lane?  Have  you  reflected  on  my  propo¬ 
sition  ?” 

“  Ahem  ? — yes,”  hesitated  the  other. 
“I  .almost  fear  I  sh.all  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
cline  it.” 

“  He  /las  heard  of  the  quarrel,”  thought 
Seymour.  “  Your  lordship  is  tlie  best 
judge  of  your  own  affiui-s,”  he  said  in  an 
indifferent  tone.  “  Without  me  the  union 
we  sj>oke  of  will  not  take  place.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  th.at  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  intends  to  affiance  the  King  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots,  who  is  about  his 
majesty’s  own  age,  and  pronuses  to  be  of 
extraordinary  beauty.” 

“  Ay,  but  the  Scots  refuse  the  treaty 
of  marriage  proposed  by  the  late  King 
for  their  young  Queen  Mary,”  rcidied 
Dorset.  “  If  Henry^  the  Eighth  failed, 
the  Lord  Protector  is  not  likely  to  prove 
successful.’’ 

“  The  aecept.ance  of  the  treaty  may  be 
enforced  by  the  sword — a  mode  of  settle- 
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tnont  which  the  Lord  Protector  will  as- 
8ui-e<lly  try,  if  he  be  not  prevented.” 

“  But  other  powers  will  not  penuit  the 
alliance.  King  Francis  is  opj>08od  to  it.” 

“  Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty  will  not 
long  outlast  his  royal  brother  Henry,  if 
what  I  hear  of  him  from  his  ambass.ador 
be  true.  The  opposition  of  France  will 
bo  useless.  Rather  than  suffer  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war,  the  Scots  will  consent  to  the 
treaty.  My  royal  nephew’’s  .afbancement 
with  the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  I  repeat, 
ioiU  take  place — if  it  be  not  prevented.” 

“  But  who  shall  prevent  it  ?”  cried  the 
Marquis. 

Seymour  smiled,  as  who  should  say :  “  I 
can  prevent  it  if  I  choose.”  But  he  did 
not  give  utter.ance  to  the  words. 

“I  fear  you  somewhat  overrate  your 
power,  Sir  Thomas.” 

“Not  a  whit,  my  dear  Marquis.  I 
promise  nothing  that  I  will  not  perform.” 
Approaching  close  to  Dorset,  he  said  in 
his  ear:  “t  undertake  to  marry  your 
ditughter,  the  Lady  Jane,  to  my  royal 
nephew.  But  she  must  be  committed  to 
my  charge.” 

“  But  you  must  be  wedded  before  you 
can  take  charge  of  her — well  wetbled.  Sir 
Thomas.  An  exalted  personage  like  her 
majesty  the  Queen-dowager,  for  instance, 
would  be  precisely  the  guardian  I  should 
desire  for  my  daughter.” 

“I  was  certain  he  had  heard  of  the 
quarrel,”  thought  Seymour.  “  Well, 
Marquis,”  he  said,  “  suppose  the  Lady 
Jane  Grey  should  be  intrusted  to  her 
majesty  ?” 

“  Ah  !  then,  indeed — ^but  no !  that  can 
not  be.” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  see  what  Inas  happened. 
My  mischief-making  sister-in-law.  Lady 
Hertford,  has  informed  the  Marchioness 
that  there  has  been  a  trifling  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  Queen  and  myself.” 

“  Not  a  trifling  misunderstanding,  .as  I 
hear — for  I  will  confess  that  a  hint  of  the 
matter  has  been  given  me — but  a  violent 
quarrel,  caused  by  her  Highness’s  jealousy 
of  the  Princess.  Ah  !  Sir  Thomas — what 
it  is  to  be  the  handsomest  man  at  court ! 
lint  you  have  thrown  away  a  gre.at  chance 
of  aggrandisement.” 

“  Nonsense  !  I  have  thrown  aw.ay  no 
chance,  as  you  will  find,  my  dear  Marquis. 
My  amiable  sister  in-law  has  made  the 
most  of  the  qinarrel,  which  w.as  of  her 
own  contrivance,  and  designed  not  to  an¬ 
noy  me,  but  the  Queen,  whose  affronts  to 


her  at  the  banquet  Lady  Hertford  seeks 
to  avenge.  The  disagreement  between 
myself  and  her  majesty  is  of  no  moment 
— a  mere  lovers’  quarrel — and  will  be 
speeilily  set  right.” 

“  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Sir  Thomas — right  glad,  for  your  own 
sake.” 

“  And  for  yours  as  w’ell,  my  dear  Mar¬ 
quis.  If  I  marry  not  the  Queen,  your 
daughter  marries  not  the  King.” 

“  That  is  coming  to  the  point.  Sir 
Thomas.” 

“  I  never  go  round.alwut  when  a  straight 
course  will  serve  my  turn.  And  now, 
Mar<juis,  am  I  to  have  the  disposal  of  the 
Lady  Jane’s  hand  ?” 

“Ah!  marry.  Sir  Thomas,  and  I  shall 
be  greatly  beholden  to  you.” 

“  Is  there  aught  more  I  can  do  to  con¬ 
tent  your  lordship  ?” 

“  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you  too  much, 
Sir  Thomas,  but  I  hapi>en  at  this  moment 
to  have  occasion  for  a  few  hundred  jiounds 
— s,ay  five  hundred — and  if  you  can,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  lend  me  the  amount,  I 
shall  be  infinitely  indebted  to  you.  Any 
security  you  m.ay'  require - ” 

“  No  security  is  needed.  Marquis.  Your 
word  will  suffice.  I  .am  enchanted  to  be 
able  to  oblige  you — not  now,  but  at  all 
times.  What  ho,  Ugo  !”  he  cried  ;  add¬ 
ing,  as  the  esquire,  who  was  within  ear¬ 
shot,  promptly  answered  the  summons : 
“  Here  is  the  key  of  my  coffer.  Count 
out  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  and  let 
that  sum  be  conveyed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Doi'set’s  apartments.” 

Ugo  took  the  small  gold  key  from  his 
patron,  bowed,  and  retired. 

“  If  I  had  asked  him  for  double  the 
amount  he  would  have  given  it,”  mutter¬ 
ed  Doreet.  “  But  I  will  have  the  rest 
some  other  time.  You  are  very  confident 
in  your  esquire’s  honesty.  Sir  Thomas?” 
he  added  aloud. 

“  With  good  reason,  my  lord.  I  have 
proved  it.” 

At  this  moment  a  page  entered,  and 
announced :  “  The  King !”  Immediate¬ 
ly  afterward  Edward  was  ceremoniously 
ushered  into  the  chamber  by  Fowler. 
The  rest  of  the  young  monarch’s  attend¬ 
ants,  among  whom  was  Xit,  remained  in 
the  ante-chaml)er. 

“Having  finished  my  studies,  gentle 
uncle,”  he  cried,  “  I  am  come  to  have  an 
hour’s  recreation  with  you.  Sh.all  we 
walk  forth  u{)ou  the  ramparts?”  Sir 
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Thomas  bowed  assent.  “  I  would  have 
had  iny  sister  Elizabeth’s  company,  but 
she  is  out  of  sorts,  and  prayed  to  be  ex¬ 
cused.  Ah !  gentle  uncle,  you  are  to 
blame  there.  You  Inive  done  something 
to  offend  her.  But  I  must  have  you  friends 
again.  I  can  not  let  two  persons  I  love 
80  much  remain  at  variance.” 

“  Kay,  your  majesty,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  us.” 

“  I  am  sure  there  is,  and  between  the 
Queen,  our  mother,  also — but  we  will  set 
it  right.  You  also  shall  bear  us  company 
in  our  walk,  if  you  will,  my  Lord  of  Dor¬ 
set  IIow  doth  our  fair  cousin,  the  I.>ady 
Jane ?” 

“  My  daughter  is  well — quite  well,  my 
gracious  liege,”  replied  Dorset.  “  Like 
your  majesty,  she  pursues  her  studies 
even  in  the  Tower.  I  left  her  but  now 
reading  the  Ph*do  of  Plato.” 

“  Then  we  will  not  disturb  her,  for  she 
can  not  be  better  employed.  Otherwise, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  convei'se 
with  her  during  our  w.alk.” 

“Kay,  I  am  sure  the  Lady  Jane  would 
prefer  your  majesty’s  society  to  that  of  the 
gre.atest  heathen  philosoplier  —  even  to 
that  of  the  divine  Plato,”  observed  Sey¬ 
mour. 

“  I  know  not  that,”  replied  Edward, 
smiling.  “Our  cousin  Jane  loves  books 
better  than  society.  Ere  long  yon  will 
have  good  reason  to  be  proiul  of  your 
daughter’s  erudition,  my  Lord  Marquis.” 

“  I  will  say  for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
what  her  father  could  not  sjiy  for  her,” 
interposed  Seymour,  “  that  she  is  pious  as 
wise,  and  gentle  as  pious.  Her  virtues  lit 
her  for  a  throne.” 

“  You  speak  enthusiastically,  gentle  j 
uncle,”  said  Edward,  “  Yet  you  go  not 
beyond  the  truth.  Such  is  my  own  opin¬ 
ion  of  my  cousin.  But  she  must  not  stu¬ 
dy  over-much.  A  little  exercise  will  do 
her  good.  How  say  you,  my  Lord  of 
Dorset  V” 

“  I  will  bring  her  to  your  majesty  forth¬ 
with,”  replied  the  Marquis.  “  ’Twill  de¬ 
light  her  to  obey  you.” 

“  You  will  find  us  on  the  northern  ram¬ 
parts,”  Biiid  Edward,  as  Dorset,  with  a 
})rofound  obeisance,  withdrew.  “  You  are 
right,  gentle  uncle,”  he  observed,  as  soon 
as  they  were  alone.  “My  cousin  Jane 
would  adorn  a  throne.  I  would  I  might 
wed  such  another,” 

“Why  not  wed  the  Lady  Jane  herself, 
my  liege  ?”  demanded  Seymour. 


!  “My  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector,  de¬ 
signs  to  afiiiuice  me  to  the  young  Queen 
j  of  Scots.” 

!  “  But  if  your  m.ajesty  prefers  the  Lady 

;  Jane  ?” 

j  “  I  shall  have  no  choice,”  sighed  Ed- 
I  ward. 

“  Consult  me  before  you  assent  to  any 
marriage-treaty,  sire,  .and  it  shall  come  to 
naught.” 

“  I  will,”  replied  Edward,  with  a  smile, 
as  he  went  forth  with  his  uncle. 

XV. 

or  X1T*8  PKLtLOUS  FLIGHT  ACnOflS  THE  TOWIB-MOAT  ON  PAOOLR'S 

H0R8B. 

Accompanied  by  Seymour,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  Fowler  and  Xit,  with  a  train  of 
pages  and  henchmen,  Edward  ascended 
to  the  outer  ballium  wall  by  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  opposite  the  Bro.ad  Arrow 
Tower,  and  proceeded  slowly  toward  the 
large  circular  bastion,  known  .as  the  Brass 
Mount,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  r.amparts.  Here  lie  halted, 
and  tried  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with 
his  uncle,  but  it  was  evident,  from  his 
heedless  manner,  that  his  thoughts  were 
absent.  At  length  Jane  apjieared  upon 
the  ramparts  with  her  father,  and  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  delight,  the  young  King 
hurried  off  to  meet  her.  When  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  fiiir  cousin,  however,  he 
stopped,  .as  if  struck  by  the  indecorum  of 
the  proceeding,  his  cheeks  all  a-flnme, 
yet  not  burning  a  W'hit  more  brightly  than 
those  of  the  Lady  Jane,  who  stopped  as 
ho  8toppt*d,  and  made  him  a  lowly  obei¬ 
sance.  The  bashfulness  with  which  Ed¬ 
ward  had  been  suddenly  afflicted  continued 
until  the  arriv.al  of  Sir  Thom.as  Seymour, 
whose  light  laughter  and  playful  remarks 
soon  dissipated  it,  and  he  became  voluble 
enough.  By  his  desire  the  Lady  Jane 
walked  on  with  him,  and  he  at  once  en- 
g.aged  her  in  discourse,  not  upon  light  and 
trivial  themes,  but  on  grave  subjects  such 
as  he  had  discussed  with  her  in  the  privy- 
garden.  It  w.as  good  to  see  them  thus 
occupied,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  listened  to  their  t.alk.  Two  such 
children  have  rarely  come  together.  Two 
beings  more  perfectly  adapted  to  each 

other  conld  not  bo  found,  and  yet - 

But  we  will  not  |)eer  into  futurity.  Tho 
Marquis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  Thomas  Sey¬ 
mour  followed  at  a  respectfid  distance, 
both  enchanted  at  wh.at  was  taking  place. 
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The  latter  felt  confident  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  ambitious  designs  ;  the  former 
regarded  his  daughter  as  already  queen. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  this  way — the 
progress  of  time  being  unnoted  by  the 
young  King  and  his  fair  companion — when 
Edward,  who  had  been  hitherto  almost 
unobservant  of  aught  save  his  cousin,  re¬ 
marked  that  something  unusual  was  taking 
place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tower- 
moat.  A  large  circle  had  been  formed,  in 
the  midst  of  w’hich  a  mountebank  was  per¬ 
forming  some  fe.ats,  which  seemed  from 
the  shouts  and  applause  they  elicited  to 
astonish  and  delight  the  beholders.  What 
the  feats  were,  the  King  could  not  make 
out.  Soon  afterward  the  crowd  began 
to  dLsperse,  and  the  mountebank  was  seen 
carrying  off  a  wooden  horse,  with  which 
no  doub^t  he  had  been  diverting  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

“  What  tricks  hath  the  fellow  been 
pl.aying  with  tliat  w’ooden  horse  ?”  inquir¬ 
ed  the  King  of  Seymour. 

“  Nay,  my  liege,  it  passelh  my  power 
to  s.atlsfy  you,”  answered  Sir  Thomas. 

“An  please  your  majesty,!  can  give  you 
the  information  you  seek,”  said  Xit,  step- 
2>ing  forward.  “’Tis  Pacolet,  the  French 
sahinbivnco,  and  his  enchantetl  steed.  To 
ordinary  observation  the  horse  seems 
made  of  wood  ;  but  Pacolet  declares  it  is 
endowed  with  magic  power,  and  will  fly 
with  its  rider  through  the  air.  I  have  ne¬ 
ver  seen  the  feat  done,  so  I  dare  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  st.atement.” 

“  Why,  thou  simple  knave,  ’tis  an  old 
t.ale  thou  art  reciting,”  observed  the  Lady 
Jane.  “  Pacolet’s  enchanted  horse  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  French  romance  of  Valen¬ 
tine  and  Orson.” 

“  I  know  not  how  that  may  bo,  most 

gracious  lady,  for  I  am  not  well  read  in 
Vench  romance,”  replied  Xit,  “  but  yon¬ 
der  fellow  is  Pacolet,  .and  that  is  his  horse, 
and  a  wonderful  little  horse  it  is.  Your 
majesty  may  smile,  but  I  suspect  there  is 
magic  in  it.” 

“  If  so,  the  magician  ought  to  be  burn¬ 
ed,”  observed  Eilw.ard  ;  “  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  a  real  dealer  in  the  black  art.” 

“  What  will  you  say,  sire,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  sorcerer — this  Pacolet — af¬ 
firms  that  his  horse  can  carry  me  across 
the  Tower-moat?” 

“  When  I  see  it  done,  I  will  own  that 
Pacolet  is  really  the  magician  thou  pro- 
claimest  him,”  replied  the  King.  “  I  am 
half  inclined  to  test  the  truth  of  the  fel- 
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low’s  assertion.  How  say  you,  fair  cou¬ 
sin  ?”  he  added  to  Lady  Jane.  “  Shall  we 
have  this  Pacolet  here,  and  make  him  ex¬ 
hibit  the  wondrous  powers  of  his  steed  ?” 

“  ’Twonld  Imj  a  curious  sight,  no  doubt, 
if  the  man  himself  were  not  put  in  jeo])ar- 
dy,”  she  replied. 

“  Nay,  if  the  horse  be  brought,  I  crave 
your  m.ajesty’s  permission  to  ride  him,” 
said  Xit.  “  I  have  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
sire  to  perform  the  feat.” 

“  But  thou  mayest  bre.ak  thy  neck,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  lose  thee.” 

“Your  m.ajesty  is  most  gracious,  but 
the  risk  is  nothing  conijiared  with  the 
honor  to  be  acquired. 

“  Let  the  knave  have  his  w.ay,good  my 
liege,”  observed  Sir  Thomas  Sinmour. 
“  No  harm  sh.all  befall  him.  To-morrow 
afternoon,  at  this  hour,  I  will  have  Pacolet 
.and  his  steed  brought  hither,  and  if  it 
shall  please  your  majesty  to  attend,  I  will 
pronuse  you  good  8|>ort.” 

“  We  will  not  fail  you,  gentle  uncle ; 
and  we  hope  our  fair  cousin  will  conde¬ 
scend  to  be  present  likewise.” 

As  may  bo  supposed,  the  La<ly  Jane 
did  not  refuse  her  assent,  and  after  an¬ 
other  short  turn  upon  the  ramparts,  the 
King  and  those  with  him  returned  to  the 
]ialace. 

On  the  following  .afternoon  Edward, 
who  had  been  looking  forward  with  some 
eagerness  to  the  diversion  promised  him 
by  his  uncle,  again  appeared  on  the  ram¬ 
parts,  but  with  a  much  more  numerous  re¬ 
tinue  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  In 
addition  to  Sir  Thom.as  Seymour  and  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  royal  party  now 
comj)rised  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Sir  John  Gage,  and  Sir  John 
Markham.  Amongst  the  ladies,  besides 
the  Marchioness  of  Dorset  and  her  datigh- 
ter,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  were  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Elizabeth  and  the  Queen-dowager. 
The  two  latter  were  bidden  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  by  the  amiable  young  monarch  with 
the  express  design  of  composing  the  dif¬ 
ferences  which  he  saw  still  existed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  his  uncle.  But  he  failed 
in  effecting  a  reconciliation.  Both  his 
sister  and  the  Queen  remained  immovable. 
Elizabeth  treated  Sir  Thom.as  with  the  ut¬ 
most  disdain,  and  would  not  vouchsafe 
him  either  a  word  nr  a  look.  Though  not 
80  scornful  in  manner  as  the  1’rinces.s, 
Catherine  Avas  equally  cold  and  reserved, 
and  haughtily  repelletl  her  faithless  suit- 
1  or’s  advances.  Unable  to  comprehend 
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thi*  c.'insc  of  the  qimiTel,  Edw.'ircl  wms,  ne- , 
vertheloss,  much  distressed  by  it,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regrets  to  his  uncle,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly,  as  if  it 
were  a  m.attcr  that  gave  him  very  little 
concern.  Secretly,  however.  Sir  'I’^liomas 
hail  used  every  endeavor  to  reestablish  him¬ 
self  in  the  Queen’s  ^ood  gr.aces.  He  h.ad 
besought  a  priv.ate  interview,  bnt  the  re¬ 
quest  was  refused.  He  had  written  to 
her  more  than  one  moving  oj>istle,  full  of 
regrets,  despair,  prayers,  protestations,' 
and  promises.  These  missives  were  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  trusty  hand  of  his  esquire, 
but  no  res|>onse  came  back.  Still  Sir 
Thomas,  though  rebuffed,  w.as  not  discou- 
r.agcd.  The  storm  would  soon  blow  over, 
he  thought.  After  the  sharpest  frost 
must  come  a  thaw.  The  storm,  however, 
was  of  some  dur.ation,  and  the  frost  lasted 
lontrer  than  he  anticipated. 

Wh.atovcr  might  be  p.assing  within.  Sir 
Thomas  took  care  not  to  let  his  appear¬ 
ance  or  manner  be  affected  by  it.  (iay 
and  full  of  spirit  ns  ever,  he  seemed  only 
anxious  about  his  royal  nejthew’s  amuse¬ 
ment.  Seymour’s  chief  aim,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  bring  Edward  and  the  Lady 
•lane  together,  and  if  he  failed  in  all  else, 
in  this  he  entirely  succeeded.  During  the 
whole  time  he  remained  on  the  ramparts, 
Edward  kept  his  fair  cousin  near  him, 
and  seemed  completely  cngrossetl  by  her, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Dorset,  who  could  not  sufticiently  ex¬ 
press  her  gratitude  to  the  contriver  of 
the  meeting. 

But  it  is  time  to  ascertain  what  prepa¬ 
rations  liad  been  made  for  Xit’s  aerial 
expedition.  The  Brass  Mount  had  been 
selected  .as  the  starting-point  of  the  magic 
steed.  The  summit  of  this  b-astion,  the 
largest,  the  loftiest,  and  the  strongest  of 
the  Tower  fortifications,  w.as  capable  of 
accommodating  a  great  number  of  jier- 
sons,  but  only  the  royal  party  and  those 
engaged  in  the  exhibition  were  .admitted 
upon  it.  The  Brass  Mount  was  defended 
by  high  embattled  w.alls,  on  the  inner  side 
of  which  was  a  platform,  whereon  some 
of  the  heaviest  guns  in  the  fortress  were 
placed,  with  their  muzzles  protruding 
through  the  crenulated  w.alls.  One  of 
these  guns  had  been  dismounted,  and  its 
carriage  appropriated  to  the  Enchanted 
Horse,  which  w.as  now'  set  upon  it,  with 
its  head  toward  the  opening  in  the  para¬ 
pet,  as  if  ready  for  flight. 

A  str.iuge-looking  steed  it  was!  ugly 
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.as  a  hobgoblin — large  enough  undoubted¬ 
ly  for  a  rider  of  Xit’s  proportions,  yet 
not  equal  in  size  to  a  full-grown  Shetland 
|)ony.  It  h.ad  a  singularly  w’eird  and 
wicked-looking  he.ad,  befitting  an  animal 
possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  horns 
.as  well  as  ears,  and  immense  eyes,  which 
it  could  open  and  shut,  and  turn  in  any 
direction.  Only  the  head,  neck,  and  t.ail 
were  visible,  the  body  of  the  horse  being 
covered  with  red  and  yellow  striped  trm)- 
])ing8  that  reached  to  the  ground.  On 
its  head  was  a  shaffron  of  blood-red 
plumes.  It  was  furnished  with  a  bridle 
liaving  very  broad  reins,  and  a  saddle 
with  a  very  high  peak  and  crupper ;  but 
in  lieu  of  stirrups,  a  funnel-topped  boot 
dangled  on  either  side.  Such  was  Paco- 
let’s  horse. 

The  enchanter  himself  was  a  swarthy- 
complexioned  man,  with  quick  black  eyes, 
and  gipsy  features,  and  probablv  belonged 
to  the  w.andering  tribe.  Habited  in  a 
tight-fitting  dress  of  tawny  silk,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  brass  girdle  inscribed  with  mystic 
characters,  and  a  tall  pointed  c.ap  covered 
with  similar  figures,  he  carried  a  white 
rod,  with  a  small  gilt  apple  on  the  lop. 

()n  either  side  of  the  magic  steed,  with 
their  huge  partisans  in  h.and,  stood  Gog 
and  Magog.  The  laughter  playing  about 
their  broad  features  showed  they  were  in 
hi"h  good  humor,  and  expectant  of  enter- 
t.amment.  The  dwarfish  hero  of  the  day 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  he  being 
in  the  King’s  train. 

While  the  royal  party  M'ere  taking  up 
a  position  on  the  platform  contiguous  to 
the  magic  steed,  the  fantastic  appearance 
of  which  caused  much  merriment.  Sir 
Thom.as  Seymour  went  up  to  Pacolet,  and 
after  a  few  words  Avith  liim,  clapped  his 
hands  to  intimate  that  .all  w.as  ready.  At 
this  sign.al  the  diminutive  figure  of  Xit 
instantly  detached  itself  from  the  group 
of  laughing  p.ages  and  henchmen.  March¬ 
ing  with  a  very'  ct)nscquential  step,  and 
bowing  ceremoniously  to  the  Kmg  as 
he  passed,  the  dwarf  was  met  half-Avay 
by  Pacolet,  Avho,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
lifted  liim  on  to  the  platform. 

“My  steed  is  ready',  if  you  are,  good 
master  Xit,”  said  thfc  courteous  enchan¬ 
ter.  “  Will  it  please  you  to  mount  him  at 
once  ?” 

“  Not  8(7  fast,  Avorthy  P.acolet,”  rejoined 
Xit,  conscious  that  all  eyes  Avere  upon 
him,  and  anxious  to  display  himself. 

1  “  Give  me  a  moment  to  examine  thy  horse. 
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By  my  troth !  he  hath  a  vicious  looking  I 
head.” 

“  You  will  find  him  tractable  enough  ' 
when  you  are  on  his  back,”  observed 
Pacolet,  displaying  two  ranges  of  very  j 
white  teeth.  I 

“  May  be  so ;  yet  I  like  not  the  ex-  i 
pression  of  his  eye.  It  hath  malice  and  j 
devilry  in  it,  as  if  he  would  rejoice  to  i 
throw  me.  Saints  protect  us !  the  beast 
seemed  to  wink  at  me.”  I 

“  Not  unlikely,”  replied  Pacolet,  who  ; 
had  placed  one  hand  on  the  horse’s  head  ; 
“he  has  a  habit  of  winking  when  he  is 
pleased.” 

“  Is  that  a  sign  of  his  satisfaction  ?” 
obser\’ed  Xit.  “  I  should  have  judged 
the  contrary.  How  is  the  creature  desig¬ 
nated  ?” 

“  He  is  called  Daedalus — at  your  service, 
good  master  Xit.” 

“Diedalus!”  exclaimed  Xit,  startled. 
“  Pray  heaven  he  prove  me  not  an  Icarus. 

I  like  not  the  name.  ’Tis  of  ill  omen.” 

“  ’Tis  a  name  like  any  other,”  observed 
Pacolet,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “  So 
ho!  Daedalus — so  ho,  sir!  You  see  he 
is  eager  for  fiight.’’ 

If  thou  art  afraid  to  mount,  say  so  at  i 
once,  and  retire,”  cried  Gog,  grufily.  j 
“  His  ra.ajesty  will  be  wearied  with  this  j 
trilling.” 

“  I  afraid  ?”  exclaimed  Xit,  indignant¬ 
ly.  “  When  didst  ever  know  me  shrink 
from  d,anger,  base  giant  ?  One  more  ques¬ 
tion,  worthy  Pacolet,  and  I  have  done. 
What  mean  those  boots  ?” 

“  They  are  designed  to  encase  thy  legs, 
and  keep  thee  in  thy  seat,”  rejoined  the 
enchanter. 

“  But  I  can  maintain  my  seat  without 
them,”  returned  Xit,  with  a  displeased 
look. 

“  A  truce  to  this !  Off  with  thee  with¬ 
out  more  ado !  ”  cried  Magog.  And  seie- 
ing  the  dwarf,  he  clapped  bimin  the  saddle, 
while  Pacolet,  without  a  moment’s  loss  of 
time,  thrust  his  legs  into  the  boots.  Xit 
was  disposed  to  be  rebellious  during  the 
latter  proceeding,  but  his  strength  availe<l 
him  little,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
w’ith  the  best  grace  he  could.  At  last, 
Pacolet  left  him,  and  went  to  the  rear  of 
the  horse. 

On  this  Xit  took  his  cap,  and  waving 
an  adieu  to  the  royal  party,  all  aof  whom 
looked  much  divertea  with  the  scene, 
kicked  bis  boots  against  the  horse’s  sides, 
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and  shouted  :  “  Away  with  thee,  Dffidalus ! 
away !” 

But  though  he  continued  the  applica¬ 
tion  with  increased  vigor,  the  horse  wotild 
not  stir,  but  emitted  an  angry  snorting 
sound. 

“  Pest  take  him !”  cried  the  dwarf. 
“  He  won’t  move.” 

“  Methought  thou  hadst  been  aw’arc  of 
the  secret,”  rejoined  Pacolet.  “  Turn  the 
pin  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  he  will  move 
quickly  enough.” 

Xit  followed  the  enchanter’s  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  Dicd.alu8  immediately  began  to 
glide  through  the  opening  in  the  parapet, 
not  so  quickly  though  but  that  his  ad¬ 
venturous  little  rider  was  .again  enabled 
to  w.ave  his  cap  to  the  King.  In  another 
moment  the  dwarf  had  di.sappearcd,  and 
a  hurried  movement  was  made  to  the  edge 
of  the  battlements  to  sec  what  had  become 
of  him. 

It  was  then  perceptible  to  those  nearest 
to  the  point  of  departure  how'  the  flight 
was  to  be  accomplished.  Two  long  pieces 
of  w’ire,  sufticiently  strong  to  sustain  the 
weight  required,  but  nearly  invi.sible  at  a 
[  short  distance,  were  drawn  across  the 
moat  from  the  bastion  to  the  opposite 
I  bank,  and  along  these  wires  the  enchanted 
I  horse  slipped,  l^ing  guided  in  its  descent 
by  a  cord  fixed  to  its  crupper — which  cord 
was  held  by  Pacolet.  A  large  crowd  wjis 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  mo.at ;  but 
the  sjmt  where  the  wires  were  fastened 
down,  and  where  it  was  expected  the 
dwarf  would  descend,  was  kept  clear  by 
Og  and  half  a  dozen  tall  yeomen  of  the 
guard. 

No  sooner  did  Xit,  mounted  on  the 
w'ooden  horse,  issue  from  the  battlements, 
than  a  loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  be¬ 
holders,  to  which  the  delighted  dwarf  re¬ 
sponded  by  waving  his  hat  to  them,  and 
he  then  commenced  his  downward  course 
in  the  most  triumphant  manner.  His  ex¬ 
ultation  increased  as  he  advanced  ;  but  it 
cost  him  dear.  While  replying  to  the 
cheers  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he 
leaned  too  much  tow.ard  the  left,  and  the 
horse  immediately  turned  over,  leaving 
his  rider  hanging  head  downward  over 
the  moat. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  were  instantly 
changed  to  cries  of  affright,  but  no  assist¬ 
ance  could  be  rendered  the  unfortunate 
dwarf,  for  Pacolet  vainly  tried  to  pull  him 
up  again.  The  spectators,  however,  were 
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not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Xit’s  struggles 
soon  disenguged  his  legs  from  the  boots, 
iind  he  dropped  headlong  into  the  moat, 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  tide. 

I>ut  rescue  was  at  hand.  With  the 
utmost  promptitude  Og  dashed  into  the 
fosse,  and  waded  out  to  the  spot  where 
Xit  had  sunk,  which  was  about  the  middle 


of  the  moat.  Though  the  water  quickly 
reached  up  to  his  shoulders,  the  giant  went 
on  until  the  head  of  the  manikin  suddenly 
popped  up  beside  him.  With  a  shout  of 
satisfaction  Og  then  seized  him,  held  him 
aloft  like  a  dripping  water-rat,  and  boro 
him  safely  ashore  amid  the  laughter  and 
acclamations  of  the  beholders. 


Prom  Proier’i  Hogaitne. 
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Does  it  ever  come  across  you,  my 
friend,  with  something  of  a  start,  that 
things  c.an  not  always  go  on  in  your  lot 
as  they  are  going  now  ?  Does  not  a  sud¬ 
den  thought  sometimes  fl.ash  upon  you,  a 
hasty,  vivid  glimpse,  of  what  you  will  be 
long  here.after,  if  you  are  spared  in  this 
world  ?  Our  common  way  is  too  much 
to  think  that  things  will  .always  go  on  as 
they  are  going.  Not  that  we  clearly 
think  so,  not  that  we  ever  put  that  opin¬ 
ion  in  a  definite  shape,  and  avow  to  our¬ 
selves  that  we  hold  it :  but  we  live  very 
much  under  that  vague,  general  impres¬ 
sion.  We  can  hardly  help  it.  When  a 
man  of  mid«llc  age  inherits  a  pretty  coun¬ 
try-seat,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
can  not  yet  afford  to  give  up  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  go  to  live  at  it,  but  concludes 
that  in  six  or  eight  years  he  will  be  able 
with  justice  to  his  children  to  do  so,  do 
yon  think  he  brings  plainly  before  him 
the  changes  which  must  be  wrought  on 
himself  .and  those  around  him  by  these 
years?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  gre.atest 
change  of  all,  which  m.ay  come  to  any  of 
us  80  veiy  soon :  I  do  not  think  of  what 
may  be  done  by  unlooked-for  accident :  I 
think  merely  of  what  must  be  done  by 
the  passing  on  of  time.  I  think  of  possi¬ 
ble  changes  in  t.a8te  and  feeling,  of  |K)88i- 
ble  loss  of  liking  for  that  mode  of  life. 
I  think  of  lungs  that  will  play  less  freely, 
and  of  limbs  uiat  will  suggest  shortened 
walks,  .and  dissuade  from  climbing  bills. 
I  think  of  how  the  children  will  have  out¬ 
grown  daisy-chains,  or  even  got  beyond 
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the  season  of  climbing  trees.  The  mid¬ 
dle-aged  man  enjoys  the  prospect  of  the 
time  when  be  shall  go  to  his  country- 
house;  and  the  vague,  undefined  belief 
surrounds  him,  like  an  atmosphere,  that 
he  and  his  children,  his  views  and  likings, 
will  be  then  just  such  as  they  are  now. 
lie  can  not  bring  it  home  to  him  at  how 
many  points  change  will  be  cutting  into 
him,  and  hedging  him  in,  and  paring  him 
down.  And  w'e  all  live  very  much  under 
that  vague  impression.  Yet  it  is  in  many 
ways  good  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are  going 
on — passing  from  the  things  which  sur¬ 
round  us — advancing  into  the  undefined 
future,  into  the  unknown  land.  And  I 
think  that  sometimes  we  all  have  vivid 
fl.ashes  of  such  a  conviction.  I  dare  say, 
my  friend,  you  have  seen  an  old  man, 
frail,  soured,  and  shabby,  and  you  have 
thought  with  a  start,  Perht^  there  is 
Mvself  of  Future  Years. 

\Ve  human  beings  can  stand  a  great, 
deal.  There  is  great  margin  allowed  by 
our  constitution,  physical  and  moral.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  m.ay 
daily  for  years  eat  what  is  unwholesome, 
breathe  air  which  ft  b.ad,  or  go  through  a 
round  of  life  which  is  not  the  best  or  the 
right  one  for  either  body  or  mind,  and 
yet  be  little  the  worse.  And  so  men  pass 
through  great  tri.als  and  through  long 
years,  and  yet  are  not  altered  so  very 
much.  The  other  day,  walking  along  the 
street,  I  saw  a  man  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  ten  years.  I  knew  that  since  I  saw 
him  last  he  had  gone  through  very  heavy 
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troubles,  and  that  these  had  set  very 
heavily  upon  him.  I  remembered  how 
be  had  lost  that  friend  who  was  the  dear¬ 
est  to  him  of  all  Imman  beings,  and  I 
knew  how  broken-down  he  had  been  for 
many  months  after  that  great  sorrow 
came.  Yet  there  he  was  walking  along, 
an  unnoticed  unit,  just  like  any  one  else; 
and  he  was  looking  wonderfully  well.  No 
doubt  he  seemed  pale,  worn,  and  anxious: 
but  he  was  very  well  and  carefully  dress¬ 
ed  ;  he  was  walking  with  a  brisk,  active 
step  ;  and  I  dare  say  in  feeling  pretty  well 
reconciled  to  being  what  he  is,  and  to  the 
circumstances  amid  which  he  is  living. 
Still,  one  felt  that  somehow  a  tremendous 
change  had  passed  over  him.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  and  all  the  more  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  feel  sorry  for  himself.  It  made 
me  sad  to  think  that  some  day  I  should 
be  like  him  ;  that  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of 
my  juniors  I  look  like  him  already,  care¬ 
worn  and  ageing.  I  dare  say'  in  Ins  feel¬ 
ing  there  was  no  such  sense  of  falling  off. 
Perhaps  he  was  tolerably  content.  He 
was  walking  so  fast,  and  looking  so  sharp, 
that  I  am  sure  he  had  no  desponding  feel¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  Despondency  goes  with 
slow  movements  and  with  vague  looks. 
The  sense  of  having  materially  fallen  off 
is  destructive  to  the  eagle-eye.  Yes,  he 
was  tolerably  content.  We  can  go  down¬ 
hill  cheerfully’,  save  at  the  points  where  it 
is  sharply  brought  home  to  us  that  we  are 
going  down-hill.  Lately,  I  sat  at  dinner  oj> 
posite  an  old  lady  who  had  the  remains  of 
striking  beauty.  I  remember  how  much 
she  interested  me.  Her  hair  was  false, 
her  teeth  were  filse,  her  complexion  was 
shriveled,  her  form  had  lost  the  round 
symmetry  of  earlier  years,  and  was  angu¬ 
lar  and  stiff;  yet  how  cheerful  and  lively 
she  was.  She  had  gone  far  down-hill 
physically ;  but  either  she  did  not  feel  her 
decadence,  or  she  had  grown  quite  recon¬ 
ciled  to  it.  Her  daughter,  a  blooming 
matron,  was  there,  happy’,  wealthy,  good  ; 
yet  not  apparently’  a  whit  more  reconciled 
to  life  than  the  aged  grandaine.  It  was 
pleasing,  and  y’et  it  was  sad,  to  see  how 
well  we  can  make  up  our  mind  to  what  is 
inevitable.  And  such  a  sight  brings  np 
to  one  a  glimpse  of  Future  Years.  The 
cloud  seems  to  part  before  one,  and 
through  the  rift  y’ou  discern  your  earthly’ 
track  far  away,  and  a  jaded  pilgrim  plod¬ 
ding  along  it  with  weary  step ;  .and  though 
the  julgrim  does  not  look  like  you,  yet 
you  know  the  pilgrim  is  yourself 


This  can  not  always  go  on.  To  what  is 
it  all  tending?  lam  not  thinking  now 
of  an  out-look  so  grave  that  this  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  it.  But  I  am  think¬ 
ing  how  every  thing  is  going  on.  In  this 
world  there  is  no  standing  still.  And 
every  thing  that  belongs  entirely  to  this 
world,  its  intere.sts  and  occupations,  is 
going  on  toward  a  conclusion.  It  will 
all  come  to  an  end.  It  can  not  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  I  can  not  alway  s  be  writing  st'r- 
mons  as  I  do  now,  and  going  on  in  this 
regular  course  of  life.  I  can  not  always 
be  writing  essays  for  Fraser.  The  day 
will  come  when  I  shall  have  no  more  to 
say,  or  when  the  re.aders  of  the  Magazine 
will  no  longer  have  patience  to  listen  to 
me  in  that  kind  fashion  in  which  they 
have  listened  so  long.  I  foresee  it  plainly 
this  evening — the  lime  when  the  reader 
sh.all  open  the  familiar  cover,  and  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents,  and  exclaim  in¬ 
dignantly  :  “  Here  is  that  tiresome  person 
again  with  the  four  initials :  why  will  he 
not  cease  to  weary  us?”  I  write  in  sober 
sadness,  my  friend :  I  do  not  intend  any 
jest.  If  you  do  not  know  that  what  I 
have  written  is  certainly  true,  you  have 
not  lived  very  long.  You  have  not  learn¬ 
ed  the  sorrowful  les.son,  that  all  worldly 
occupations  and  interests  are  wearing  to 
their  close.  You  can  not  keep  up  the  old 
thing,  however  much  you  in.ay  wish  to  do 
so.  You  know  how  vain  anniversaries 
for  the  most  part  are.  You  meet  with 
certain  old  friends,  to  try  to  revive  the 
old  days ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  time 
will  not  come  over  y’ou.  It  is  not  a  spirit 
that  can  be  raised  at  will.  It  can  not  go 
on  forever,  that  walking  down  to  church 
on  Sundays,  and  ascending  those  pulpit 
steps  ;  it  will  change  to  feeling,  though  I 
humbly’  trust  it  may’  be  long  before  it  shall 
change  in  fact.  Don’t  you  all  sometimes 
feel  something  like  that  ?  Don’t  yon 
sometimes  look  about  yon  and  say  to 
yourself,  Th.at  furniture  will  wear  out : 
those  window-curtains  are  getting  sadly 
faded ;  they’  will  not  la.st  a  life  -  time  ? 
Those  carpets  must  be  replaced  someday  ; 
and  the  old  patterns  which  looked  at  yon 
with  a  kindly,  familiar  expres.sion,  through 
j  these  long  years,  must  be  ainon^  the  old 
familiar  faces  that  are  gone.  These  are 
little  things,  indeed,  but  they  are  among 
the  v.ague  recollections  that  bewilder  our 
memory ;  they  are  among  the  things 
j  which  come  np  in  the  strange,  confused 
I  remembrance  of  the  dying  man  in  the  last 
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ilavs  of  life.  Tlierc  is  .an  old  fir-tree,  .a  I 
twisted,  strange  -  looking  fir-tree,  which 
will  be  among  my  last  recollections,  I 
know,  as  it  was  among  my  first.  It  was 
always  before  my  eyes  when  I  was  three, 
four,  five  years  old  :  I  see  the  pyramidal 
top,  rising  over  a  mass  of  shrubbery  ;  I 
see  it  always  against  a  sunset-sky  ;  always 
in  the  subdued  twilight  in  which  w’e 
83em  to  see  things  in  distant  years.  These 
old  friends  will  die,  vou  think  ;  who  A\ill 
take  their  place?  Vou  will  be  an  old 
gentleman,  a  frail  old  gentleman,  wondered 
at  by  younger  men,  and  telling  them  long 
stories  about  the  days  when  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  was  a  young  woman,  like  those  which 
weary  you  now  about  George  the  Third. 
It  will  not  be  the  .same  world  then.  Your 
children  will  not  be  always  children.  En¬ 
joy  their  fresh  youth  while  it  lasts,  for  it 
will  not  last  long.  Do  not  skim  over  the 
present  too  fast,  through  a  const.ant  habit 
of  onward-looking.  Many  men  of  an  an.v- 
ious  turn  are  so  eagerly  concerned  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  future,  that  they  hardly  re¬ 
mark  the  blessings  of  the  j)rescnt.  Yet 
it  is  only  because  the  future  will  some 
day  be  present,  that  it  deserves  any 
thought  at  all.  And  many  men,  instead 
of  heartily  enjoying  present  blessings 
while  they  are  present,  train  themselves 
to  a  habit  of  reg.arding  these  things  as 
merely  the  foundation  on  which  thev  are 
to  build  some  vague  fabric  of  they  know 
not  what.  I  have  known  a  clergyman, 
who  was  very  fond  of  music,  ami  in  whoso 
church  the  music  was  very  fine,  who 
seemed  incapable  of  enjoying  its  solemn 
beauty  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  while  j)ass- 
ing,  but  who  persisted  in  regarding  each 
beautiful  strain  merely  as  a  j)romising  in¬ 
dication  of  what  his  choir  would  come  .at 
some  future  time  to  bo.  It  is  a  very  bad 
habit,  and  one  which  grows  unless  repres.s- 
cd.  You,  my  reader,  when  you  see  your 
chihlrcn  racing  on  the  green,  train  your¬ 
self  to  regard  all  that  .as  a  happy  end  in 
itself.  Do  not  grow  to  think  merely  that 
those  sturdy  young  limbs  promise  to  be 
stout  .and  serviceable  when  they  are  those 
of  a  grown-up  man ;  and  rejoice  in  the 
smooth  little  forehead  with  its  curly  hair, 
without  .any  forethought  of  how  it  is  to 
look  some  <lay  when  overshadowed  (as  it 
is  sure  to  be)  by  the  great  wig  of  the 
Lord  C’hancellor.  Good  advice :  let  us 
all  try  to  take  it.  Let  all  happy  things  be 
enjoyed  as  ends,  .as  well  as  regarded  as 
means.  Yet  it  is  in  the  make  of  our  na¬ 


ture  to  be  ever  onward-looking ;  and  we 
can  not  help  it.  When  you  get  the  first 
number  for  the  year  of  the  magazine 
which  you  t.ake  in,  you  instinctively  think 
of  it  as  the  first  portion  of  a  new'  volnrae ; 
and  you  are  conscious  of  a  certain  though 
slight  restlessness  in  the  thought  ot  a 
thitjg  incomplete,  and  of  a  wish  that  you 
had  the  volume  completed.  And  some¬ 
times,  thus  looking  onward  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  you  worry  yourself  with  little 
thoughts  and  cares.  There  is  that  old 
dog  :  you  have  had  him  for  many  years  ; 
he  is  growing  stiff  .and  frail ;  what  are  you 
to  do  when  he  dies?  When  he  is  gone, 
the  now  dog  you  get  will  never  be  like 
him  ;  he  may  be,  indeed,  a  far  handsomer 
and  more  amiable  animal,  but  he  will  not 
be  your  old  companion ;  he  will  not  bo 
surrounded  with  all  those  old  associations, 
not  merely  with  your  own  by-past  life, 
but  with  the  lives,  the  faces,  and  the 
voices  of  those  who  have  left  you,  which 
itivest  with  a  certain  sacredness  even  that 
humble  but  faithful  friend.  lie  will  not 
have  been  the  companion  of  your  youth¬ 
ful  wiilks,  when  you  went  at  a  pace  which 
now'  you  can  not  attain.  lie  will  just  be 
a  common  dog ;  and  who  that  has  reached 
j'our  years  cares  for  that  f  The  other 
indeed  w'as  a  dog  too,  but  that  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  substratum  on  which  was  accumu- 
hated  a  host  of  recollections :  it  is  Auld 
Tjxng  Syne  th.at  W'alks  into  your  study 
when  your  shaggy  friend  of  ton  summers 
come  stiffly  in,  and  after  many  querulous 
turnings  lays  himself  down  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire.  Do  you  not  feel  the  like 
when  you  look  at  many  little  matters,  and 
then  look  into  the  Future  Years?  That 
harness — how'  will  you  replace  it?  It 
will  be  a  pang  to  throw  it  by,  and  it  will  be 
a  considerable  expense  too  to  get  a  new 
suit.  Then  you  think  how  long  harness 
may  continue  to  be  serviceable.  I  once 
saw',  on  a  pair  of  horses  drawing  a  stage¬ 
coach  amoti"  the  hills,  a  set  of  harness 
which  was  thirty-five  years  old.  It  had 
been  very  costly  and  grand  when  new  ;  it 
had  belonged  for  some  of  its  earliest  years 
to  a  certain  wealthy  nobleman.  The  no¬ 
bleman  had  been  for  many  years  in  his 
grave,  but  there  was  his  harness  still.  It 
was  tremendously  patched,  and  the  blink- 
el's  were  of  extraordin.ary  aspect ;  but  it 
was  quite  servicejible.  There  is  comfort 
for  you,  poor  country  parsons.  How 
j  thoroughly  I  understand  your  feeling 
i  about  such  little  things.  I  know  how  vou 
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soraetiines  look  at  your  phaeton  or  your 
dog-cart ;  and  even  while  the  morocco  is 
fresh,  and  the  wheels  still  are  running 
with  their  first  tires,  how  you  think  you 
see  it  after  it  has  grown  shabby  and  old- 
fashioned.  Yes,  you  remember,  not  with¬ 
out  a  dull  kind  of  pang,  that  it  is  wearing 
out.  You  have  a  neighbor,  perhaps,  a 
few  miles  off,  w’hose  conveyance,  through 
the  wear  of  many  years,  has  become  re¬ 
markably  seedy ;  and  every  time  you  meet 
it  you  think  that  there  you  see  your  own, 
as  it  will  some  day  be.  Every  dog  has 
his  day :  but  the  day  of  the  rational  dog 
is  overclouded  in  a  fashion  unknown  to 
his  inferior  fellow-creature ;  it  is  over¬ 
clouded  by  the  nutici]>.ation  of  the  coming 
day  which  will  not  be  his.  You  remem¬ 
ber  how  that  great  though  morbid  man, 
John  Foster,  could  not  heartily  enjoy  the 
summer  weather,  for  thinking  how  every 
sunny  day  that  shone  upon  him  was  a 
downward  step  toward  the  winter  gloom. 
Each  indic.ation  that  the  season  was  pro¬ 
gressing,  even  though  progressing  as  yet 
only  to  greater  beauty,  filled  him  with 
great  grief.  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight 
to  day,”  he  would  say,  “I  have  seen  a 
buttercup.”  And  we  know,  of  course, 
that  in  his  case  there  was  notiiing  like  af 
fectation  ;  it  was  only  that,  unhappily  for 
himself,  the  bent  of  Ids  mind  was  so  on¬ 
ward-looking,  that  he  saw  only  a  jiremo- 
nition  of  the  snows  of  December  in  the 
roses  of  June.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if 
we  could  quite  discard  the  tendency. 
And  while  your  trap  runs  smoothly  and 
noiseles.sly,  while  the  le.ather  is  fresh  and 
the  paint  unscratched,  do  not  worry  your¬ 
self  with  visions  of  the  day  when  it  will 
rattle  and  creak,  and  when  you  will  make 
it  wait  for  you  at  the  corner  of  back¬ 
streets  W'hen  you  drive  into  town.  Do 
not  vex  yourself  by  fancying  that  you 
will  never  have  heart  to  send  oft’  the  old 
carriage,  nor  by  wondering  where  you 
will  find  the  money  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  Life  of  Man- 
tie  TI’awcA,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith,  by  that 
pleasing  poet  and  most  amiable  man,  the 
late  David  Macbeth  Moir  ?  I  have  been 
looking  into  it  lately  ;  and  I  have  regret¬ 
ted  much  that  the  Lowland  Scotch  dialect 
is  so  imperfectly  understood  in  England, 
and  that  even  where  so  far  umlerstood  its 
racine.ss  is  so  little  felt ;  for  grt*atas  is  the 
opularity  of  that  work,  it  is  much  less 
nown  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Only  a 
Scotchman  can  thoioughly  appreciate  it. 


It  is  curious,  and  yet  it  is  not  curious,  to 
find  the  pathos  and  the  polish  of  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  elegant  of  poets  in  the 
man  who  has  with  such  irresistible  humor, 
sometimes  approaching  to  the  farcical,  de¬ 
lineated  humble  Scotch  life.  One  {)a8s.age 
in  the  book  always  struck  me  very  much. 
We  have  in  it  the  poet  as  well  as  the  hu- 
mori.st ;  and  it  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  describe  in 
the  p.ages  which  you  have  read.  I  mean 
the  pas.sage  in  which  Mansie  tells  us  of  a 
sudden  glimpse  which,  in  circumstances 
of  mortal  terror,  he  once  had  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  On  a  certain  “  awful  night  ”  the 
tailor  was  awakened  by  cries  of  alarm, 
and,  looking  out,  he  saw  the  next  house 
to  his  own  was  on  fire  from  cellar  to  gar¬ 
ret.  The  earnings  of  poor  Mansie’s  whole 
life  were  laid  out  on  his  stock  in  trade 
.and  his  furniture,  and  it  appeared  likely 
that  these  would  be  at  once  destroyed. 

”  Then  (says  he)  the  darkness  of  the  latter 
da3's  came  over  my  spirit  like  a  vision  before  the 
prophet  Is.aiah;  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  the 
j-cars  to  come  but  beggary  and  starvation — my¬ 
self  a  fallen-back  old  man,  with  an  out-at-the- 
elbows  coat,  a  greasy  hat,  and  a  bald  brow, 
birpling  over  a  staff,  requeeshting  an  awmoiis : 
Nanse  a  broken-hearted  beggar-wife,  torn  down 
to  tatters,  and  weeping  like  Rachel  when  she 
thought  on  better  days ;  and  poor  wee  Benjic 
going  from  door  to  door  with  a  meal-pock  on 
his  l^k.” 

Ah  !  there  is  exquisite  pathos  there  as 
well  as  humor ;  but  the  thing  for  which 
I  have  quoted  that  sentence  is  its  start¬ 
ling  truthfulness.  You  have  all  done 
what  Mansie  Wauch  did,  I  knotv.  Every 
one  h.as  his  own  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  is 
his  own  especial  picture  which  each  sees; 
but  there  has  appeared  to  us,  as  to 
Mansie,  (I  must  recur  to  iny  old  figure,) 
as  it  were  a  sudden  rift  in  the  clouds  that 
conceal  the  future,  and  we  have  seen  the 
w.ay,  far  ahead — the  dusty  way — and  an 
aged  pilgrim  pacing  slowly  along  it ;  and 
in  that  aged  figure  we  have  each  recog¬ 
nized  our  own  young  self.  How  often 
have  I  6.at  down  on  the  mossy  wall  that 
surrounded  inj'  churchyard,  when  I  had 
more  time  for  reverie  than  I  have  now — 
sat  upon  the  mossy  wall,  under  a  great 
oak,  whoso  branches  came  low  down  and 
projected  far  out  —  and  looked  at  the 
rough  gnarled  bark,  and  at  the  p.assing 
river,  and  at  the  belfry  of  the  little 
church,  and  there  and  then  thought  of 
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MauMe  Wauch  and  of  his  vision  of  Future 
Years  !  How  often  in  those  hours,  or  in 
long  solitary  walks  and  rides  among  the 
hills,  have  1  had  visions  clear  as  that  of  | 
M  ansio  Wauch,  of  how  I  should  grow 
old  in  my  country'  parish  !  Do  not  think 
that  I  wish  or  intend  to  be  ej'Otistical, 
my  friendly  reader.  I  describe  these 
feelings  and  fancies  because  I  think  this  { 
is  the  likeliest  way  in  which  to  reach  and  I 
describe  your  own.  There  was  a  rajiid  ! 
little  stream  that  flowed,  in  a  very  lonely 
place,  between  the  highw.ay  and  a  cottage 
to  which  I  often  went  to  see  a  jtoor  old 
woman  ;  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  cot- 
age,  having  made  sure  that  no  one  saw 
me,  I  always  took  a  gre.at  leap  over  the 
little  stream,  which  saved  going  round  a 
little  way.  And  never  once,  for  several 
year.s,  did  I  thus  cross  it  without  seeing  , 
a  j/icturo  as  clear  to  the  mind’s  eye  as  , 
Mansie  Wauch’s — a  picture  which  made  ! 
me  walk  very  thoughtfully  along  for  the 
next  mile  or  two.  It  was  curious  to 
think  how  one  was  to  get  through  the  ac-  i 
customed  duty  after  having  grown  old  i 
and  frail.  The  day  would  come  when  the  j 
brook  could  be  crossed  in  that  brisk  fash-  { 
ion  no  more.  It  must  be  an  odd  thing 
for  the  parson  to  walk  as  an  old  man  into 
the  pulpit,  still  his  own,  which  was  his 
own  when  ho  was  a  young  man  of  si.x-  i 
ami-twenty.  What  a  crowd  of  old  re-  ] 
membrances  must  be  present  each  Sund.ay  I 
to  the  clergynmn’s  mind,  who  has  served  i 
the  same  parish  and  preached  in  the  same  ' 
church  for  flfty  years  !  Personal  identity, 
continued  through  the  succes.sive  stages  I 
of  life,  is  a  comtnon-phace  thing  to  think 
of;  but  when  it  is  brought  home  to  your 
own  case  and  feeling,  it  is  a  very  touch¬ 
ing  and  a  very  bewildering  thing.  There  i 
are  the  same  trees  and  hills  .as  when  you  ^ 
were  a  Imy  ;  and  when  e.ach  of  us  comes  | 
to  his  hast  days  in  this  world,  how  short  a  J 
sp.aoe  it  will  seem  since  we  were  little  | 
children !  Let  us  humbly  hope  th.at  in  i 
that  brief  spjice  parting  the  cradle  from 
the  grave,  we  may  (by  help  from  above) 
have  accomplished  a  certain  work  which  i 
w’ill  c.ast  its  blessed  influence  over  all  the  ^ 
ycai-s  and  all  the  .ages  before  us.  Yet  it 
remains  a  strange  thing  to  look  forward 
ami  to  see  yourself  with  gray  hair,  and 
not  much  even  of  that ;  to  see  your  wife  | 
an  old  woman,  .and  your  little  boy  or  girl ; 
groH'n  up  into  manhood  or  womanhood. 
It  is  more  strange  still  to  fancy  you  see 
them  all  going  on  as  usual  in  the  round 


of  life,  .and  you  no  longer  among  them. 
You  see  your  empty  chair.  There  is 
your  writing-table  and  your  inkstand  ; 
there  are  your  books,  not  so  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  as  they  used  to  be ;  perhaps  on 
the  whole  less  indication  than  you  might 
have  hoped  th.at  they  miss  you.  All  this 
is  stimige  when  yo»i  bring  it  home  to 
your  ow'n  case ;  and  that  hundreds  of 
millions  have  felt  the  like  makes  it  none 
the  less  strange  to  you.  The  common¬ 
places  of  life  and  death  are  not  common- 
jflace  when  they  befall  ourselves.  It  was 
in  desperate  hurry  .and  agit.ation  that 

ansie  Wauch  saw  his  vision  ;  and  in  like 
circumstances  you  may  have  yours  too. 
lint  for  the  most  p.art  such  moods  come 
in  leisure — in  saunterings  through  the  au¬ 
tumn  woods — in  reveries  by  the  winter  tire. 

I  do  not  think,  thus  musing  upon  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  future,  of  such 
fancies  as  those  of  early  youth — fancies 
.and  anticipations  of  greatness,  of  felicity, 
of  fame ;  I  think  of  the  onward  views  of 
men  approaching  middle  .age,  who  h<ave 
found  their  place  and  their  work  in  life, 
and  who  may  reasonably  believe  that, 
save  for  great  unexpected  accidents,  there 
will  be  no  very  material  change  in  their 
lot  till  that  “  change  come”  to  which  Job 
looked  forward  four  thousand  years  since. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  educated  folk 
w’ho  are  likely  always  to  live  in  the  s.ame 
kind  of  house,  to  have  the  s.ame  est.ablish- 
mont,  to  associate  with  the  s.ame  class  of 
people,  to  w.alk  along  the  same  streets,  to 
look  ujmn  the  same  hills,  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  only  change  will  be  the  gradu¬ 
al  one  which  will  be  wrought  by  advanc¬ 
ing  years. 

And  the  onward  view’  of  such  people  in 
such  circumstances  is  generally  a  very 
v.ague  one.  It  is  only  now  .and  then  that 
there  comes  the  startling  clearness  of 
prospect  so  well  sot  forth  by  M.ansle 
Wauch.  Yet  sometimes  when  such  a 
vivid  view  comes,  it  remains  for  days,  and 
is  a  painful  companion  of  your  solitude. 
Don’t  you  remember,  clerical  reader  of 
thirty-two,  having  seen  a  good  de.al  of  an 
old  parson,  r.ather  sour  in  aspect,  rather 
shabby-looking,  sadly  pinched  for  me.ans, 
and  with  jmwers  dwarfed  by  the  sore 
struggle  with  the  world  to  m.aintain  his 
family  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  his  limited  resources;  per¬ 
haps  with  his  mind  made  petty  and  his 
temper  spoiled  by  the  little  worries,  the 
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petty  malignant  tattle  and  gossip  and  oc¬ 
casional  insolence  of  a  little  backbiting 
village ;  and  don’t  you  remember  bow 
for  days  you  felt  liaunted  by  a  sort  of 
uightmare  that  there  was  what  you  would 
be,  if  you  lived  so  long?  Yes;  you 
know  how  there  have  been  times  when 
for  ten  days  together  that  jarring  thought 
would  intrude,  whenever  your  mind  was 
disengaged  from  work ;  and  sometimes, 
when  you  went  to  bed,  that  thought  kept 
you  awake  for  hours.  You  know  the  im¬ 
pression  was  morbid,  and  you  were  angry 
with  yourself  for  your  silliness  ;  but  you 
could  not  drive  it  away. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  Future  Years  if  you  are  one  of 
those  people  who,  even  after  middle  age, 
may  still  make  a  great  rise  in  life.  This 
will  prolong  the  restlessness  which  in 
others  is  sobered  down  at  forty :  it  will 
extend  the  period  during  which  you  will 
every  now  and  then  have  brief  seasons  of 
feverish  anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  followed 
by  longer  stretches  of  blank  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  it  will  afford  the  opportunity 
of  exi>eriencing  a  vividly  new  sensation, 
and  of  turning  over  a  quite  new  leaf, 
after  most  ]>eople  have  settled  to  the  jog¬ 
trot  at  which  the  remsiinder  of  the  pil¬ 
grimage  is  to  be  covered.  A  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  made 
a  bishop,  and  exchange  a  quiet  rectory 
for  a  palace.  Xo  doubt  the  increase  of 
responsibility  is  to  a  conscientious  man 
.almost  appalling;  but  surely  the  rise  in 
life  is  great.  There  you  are,  one  of  four- 
and-twenty,  selected  out  of  near  twenty 
thousand.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  you 
may  feel  more  reason  for  shame  than 
for  elation  at  the  thought.  A  Uarrister 
unknown  to  fame,  but  of  respectable 
standing,  may  be  made  a  judge.  Such  a 
man  may  even,  if  he  gets  into  the  groove, 
be  gradually  pushed  on  till  he  reaches 
an  eminence  which  prob.ably  surprises 
himself  as  much  as  any  one  else.  A 
good  speaker  in  Parliament  may  at  sixty 
or  seventy  be  made  a  C.abinet  Minister. 
And  we  can  all  imagine  wliat  indescribable 
pride  and  elation  must  in  such  cases  pos¬ 
sess  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  man 
who  has  attained  this  decided  step  in  ad¬ 
vance.  I  can  say  wncerely  that  I  never 
saw  human  beings  walk  with  so  airy  tread, 
and  evince  so  fussily  their  sense  of  a 
greatness  more  than  mortal,  as  the  wife 
and  the  daughter  of  .an  amiable  but  not 
able  bishop  I  knew  iu  my  youth,  when 
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Uiey  came  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  on  which  the  good  man  preached  for 
tlie  first  time  in  his  lawn-sleeves.  Their 
heads  were  turned  for  the  time ;  >)Ut 
they  gradually  came  right  again,  as  the 
ladies  became  accustomed  to  the  summits 
of  liuman  .affairs.  I.iet  it  be  said  for  the 
bishop  himself,  that  there  was  not  a  vest¬ 
ige  01  that  sense  of  elev.ation  about  him. 
He  looked  perfectly  modest  and  unaffect¬ 
ed.  His  dress  wa.s  remarkably  ill  j»ut  on, 
.and  his  sleeves  stuck  out  in  the  most  awk¬ 
ward  f:ishion  ever  assumed  by  drapery.  I 
supiM)8e  that  sometimes  these  rises  in  life 
come  very  unexpectedly.  I  h.ave  heard 
of  a  man  who,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  offer¬ 
ing  him  a  place  of  gre.at  dignity,  thought 
the  letter  w.as  a  hoax,  an<l  did  not  notice 
it  for  several  days.  You  could  not  cer¬ 
tainly  infer  from  his  modesty  what  has 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  that  he  has  filled 
liis  place  admirably  well.  The  possibility 
of  such  material  changes  must  no  doubt 
tend  to  prolong  the  interest  in  life,  which 
is  ready  to  flag  as  years  go  on.  Hut  per¬ 
haps  with  the  majority  of  men,  the  level 
is  found  before  middle  age,  a!id  no  very 
gre.at  worldly  change  awaits  them.  The 
path  stretches  on,  with  its  ups  and  downs; 
and  they  only  hope  for  strength  for  the 
day.  But  in  such  men’s  lot  of  humble 
duty  and  quiet  content  there  remains 
room  for  many  fears.  All  human  beings 
who  are  :is  well  off  .os  they  can  ever  be, 
and  so  who  h.ave  little  room  for  hope, 
seem  to  bo  liable  to  the  invasion  of  gi-eat 
fear  as  they  look  into  the  future.  It 
seems  to  Imj  so  with  kings,  and  with  great 
nobles.  Many  such  have  livtal  in  a  nerv¬ 
ous  dread  of  change,  and  have  ever  been 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times  with  ap 
prehensive  eyes.  Nothing  that  can  hap- 
l)en  can  well  make  such  better ;  and  so 
they  suffer  from  the  vague  foreboding  of 
something  which  will  make  them  worse. 
And  the  same  Law  re.aches  to  those  in 
whom  hope  is  narrowed  domi,  not  by  the 
limit  of  grand  possibility,  but  of  little ; 
not  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got  all  that 
mortal  can  get,  but  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  got  the  little  winch  is  all  that  Provi¬ 
dence  seems  to  intend  to  give  to  them. 
And  indeed  there  is  something  that  is  al¬ 
most  awful,  when  your  affairs  are  all 
going  happily,  when  your  mind  is  clear 
and  equal  to  its  work,  when  your  bodily 
health  is  unbroken,  when  your  home  is 
pleasant,  when  your  income  is  a  i;  le, 
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when  your  children  are  healthy  and  met^ 
ry  and  hopeful — in  looking  on  to  future 
years.  The  more  happy  you  are,  the 
more  there  is  of  awe  in  the  thought  how 
frail  are  the  foundations  of  your  earthly 
happiness :  what  havoc  ro.ay  bo  made  of 
them  by  the  chances  of  even  a  single  day. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  solemnity  and 
awfulnes-s  of  the  Future  have  been  felt  so 
much,  that  the  languages  of  Northern 
Eurojm  have,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  no 
word  which  expresses  the  essential  notion 
of  Futurity.  You  think,  jKjrhaps,  of 
shall  (Old  will.  Well,  these  words  have 
come  now  to  convey  the  notion  of  F utur- 
ity ;  but  they  do  so  only  in  a  secondary 
fashion.  Look  to  their  etymology,  and 
you  will  see  that  they  imply  Futurity, 
but  do  not  exjyrtss  it.  I  shall  do  such  a 
thing  means,  I  am  hotmd  to  do  it,  I  am 
undtr  an  obligation  to  do  it.  I  will  do 
such  a  thing,  means,  I  intend  to  do  it,  It 
is  my  present  purpose  to  do  it.  Of  course 
if  you  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any 
thing,  or  if  it  be  your  intention  to  do  any 
thing,  the  probability  is  that  the  thing 
will  be  done;  but  the  Northern  family  of 
languages  ventures  no  nearer  than  that 
toward  the  expression  of  the  bare  awful 
idea  of  Future  Time.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Croaker  was  able  to  cast  a  gloom 
ujton  the  gayest  circle,  and  the  happiest 
conjuncture  of  circumstances,  by  wishing 
that  all  might  be  .as  well  that  day  six 
months!  Six  months!  What  might  that 
time  not  do  ?  -Perhaps  you  have  not  read 
a  little  |)oem  of  IJarry  CornwaH’s,  the  idea 
of  whicli  must  come  home  to  the  heart  of 
most  of  us : 

“  Touch  us  p^ently,  Time ! 

Let  us  glide  adown  thy  stream, 
Gently — as  we  sometimes  glide 
Through  a  quiet  dream. 

Humble  voyagers  arc  we. 

Husband,  wife,  and  children  three — 
One  is  lost — an  angel,  tied 
To  the  azure  overhead. 

“  Touch  us  gently.  Time ! 

We’ve  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  : 
Our  ambition,  our  content. 

Lies  in  simple  things. 

Humble  voyagers  are  we 
O’er  life’s  dim  unsounded  ses. 

Seeking  only  some  calm  clime : 

Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  I” 

I  know  that  sometimes,  my  friend,  you 
will  not  have  much  sleep  if,  when  you  lay 
your  lutad  on  your  pillow,  you  begin  to 
tbi.ik  how  much  deiiends  upon  your 


health  and  life.  Yon  have  reached  now 
that  time  at  which  yoti  value  life  and 
health  not  so  much  for  their  service  to 
yourself,  as  for  their  needfulness  to  others. 
There  is  a  petition  familiar  to  me  in  this 
Scotch  country  where  people  make  their 
prayers  for  themselves,  which  seems  to  me 
to  possess  great  solemnity  and  force  when 
we  think  of  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  It  is, 
Spare  vseftd  lives!  One  life,  the  slender 
line  of  blood  passing  into  and  passing  out 
of  one  human  heart,  may  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  wile  and  children  shall  grow 
up  affluent,  refined,  happy,  yes,  and 
good ;  or  be  reduced  to  hard  straits  with 
all  the  manifold  evils  which  grow  of  pov¬ 
erty  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  it  after  knowing  other  things. 
You  often  think,  I  doubt  not,  in  (piiet 
hours,  what  would  become  of  your  child¬ 
ren  if  you  were  gone.  You  have  done,  I 
trust,  what  you  can  to  erre  for  them, 
even  from  your  grave :  you  think  some¬ 
times  of  a  poetical  figure  of  speech  amid 
the  dry  technical  phrases  of  English  law  : 
you  know  wh.at  is  me.ant  by  the  law  of 
Mortmain  /  and  you  like  to  think  that 
even  your  dead  hand  may  be  felt  to  bo 
kindly  intermeddling  yet  in  the  affairs  of 
those  who  were  your  dearest :  tliat  some 
little  sum,  slender  perhaps,  but  as  liberal 
as  you  eould  m.ake  it,  may  come  in  peri¬ 
odically  when  it  is  w.anted,  and  seem  like 
the  girt  of  a  thoughtful  heart  .and  a  kindly 
hand  which  are  far  away.  Yes,  cut  down 
your  present  income  to  any  extent,  that 
you  may  make  some  provision  for  your 
children  after  you  .are  dead.  You  do  not 
wish  that  they  should  have  the  saddest  of 
all  reasons  for  taking  care  of  you,  and 
trying  to  lengthen  out  your  life.  But 
even  after  you  have  done  every  thing 
which  your  small  means  permit,  you  will 
still  think,  with  an  anxious  heart,  of  the 
|K>ssibilities  of  Future  Years.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  children  has  very  strong 
re.a8ons  for  wishing  to  live  as  long  as  may 
be,  and  h.as  no  right  to  trifle  with  he.alth 
or  life.  And  sometimes,  looking  out  into 
days  to  come,  you  think  of  the  little 
things,  hitherto  so  free  from  man’s  herit¬ 
age  of  care,  as  they  may  some  day  be. 
You  see  them  shabby,  and  early  anxious: 
can  that  be  the  little  boy’s  ro.sy  face,  now 
so  pale  and  thin?  You  see  them  in  a 
pt>or  room,  in  which  you  recognize  your 
study-chairs,  with  the  h.air  coming  out  of 
the  cushions;  and  a  carpet  which  you 
remember  now  threadbare  and  in  holes. 
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It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  people  are 
so  anxious  about  money.  Money  means 
every  desirable  material  thing  on  earth  ; 
and  the  manifold  immaterial  things  which 
come  of  material  possessions.  Poverty  is 
the  most  comprehensive  earthly  evil ;  all 
conceivable  evils,  temporal,  spiritual,  and 
eternal,  may  come  of  that.  Of  course, 
great  temptations  attend  its  opposite ; 
and  the  wise  man’s  prayer  will  be  what 
it  was  long  ago — “  Give  me  neither  pover¬ 
ty  nor  riches.”  But  let  us  have  no  non¬ 
sense  talked  about  money  being  of  no 
consequence.  The  w.ant  of  it  has  made 
many  a  father  and  mother  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  being  taken  from  their  child¬ 
ren  ;  the  want  of  it  h.as  embittered  many 
a  parent’s  dying  hours.  You  hear  selfish 
persons  talking  vaguely  about  faith.  You 
find  such  heartless  persons  jauntily  spend¬ 
ing  all  they  get  on  themselves,  and  then 
leaving  their  poor  children  to  beggary, 
with  the  miserable  jiretext  that  they  are 
doing  .all  this  through  their  abundant 
trust  in  God.  Now  this  is  not  faith,  it  is 
insolent  presumption.  It  is  exactly  as  if 
a  man  should  jump  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  say  that  he  h.ad  faith  that  the 
Almighty  would  keep  him  from  lieing 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement.  There 
is  a  high  authority  as  to  such  cases  — 
“  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
<Tod.”  If  God  had  promised  that  people 
should  never  fall  into  the  miseries  of 
penury  under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
be  faith  to  trust  that  promise,  however 
unlikely  of  fulfillment  it  might  seem  in 
any  particular  case.  But  God  has  made 
no  such  promise ;  and  if  you  leave  your 
children  without  provision,  you  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  they  shall  not  not 
sufier  the  natural  consequences  of  your 
heartlessness  and  thoughtlessness.  True 
faith  lies  in  your  doing  every  thing  you 
possibly  can,  and  t/un  humbly  trusting  in 
God.  And  if,  after  you  h.ave  done  your 
very  best,  you  must  still  go,  with  but  a 
blank  outlook  for  those  you  leave,  why, 
tlien  you  may  trust  them  to  the  Husband 
of  the  widow  and  Father  of  the  fatherless. 
Faith,  as  regards  such  m.atters,  means 
firm  belief  that  God  will  do  all  he  has 
promised  to  do,  however  difficult  or  un¬ 
likely.  But  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  faith  means  firm  belief  that  God  will 
do  whatever  they  think  would  suit  them, 
however  unreasonable,  and  however  flatly 
in  the  face  of  all  the  established  laws  of 
his  government. 


We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
ourselves  miserable,  if  we  look  far  into 
future  years  and  calculate  their  probabili¬ 
ties  of  evil,  and  steadily  anticipate  the 
worst.  It  is  not  expedient  to  calculate 
too  far  ahead.  Of  course,  the  right  way 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  is  the  middle 
way ;  we  are  not  to  run  either  into  the 
extreme  of  over-carefulness  and  anxiety 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  recklessness  and 
imprudence  on  tlie  other.  But  as  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  faith,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  wo  are  forgetful  of  that 
rational  trust  in  God  which  is  at  once  our 
duty  and  our  inestimable  privilege,  if 
we  are  always  looking  out  into  the  future, 
and  vexing  ourselves  with  endless  fears 
as  to  how  things  are  to  go  then.  There 
is  no  divine  promise  that  if  a  reckless 
blockhead  leaves  his  children  to  starve, 
they  shall  not  starve.  And  a  certain 
inspired  volume  speaks  with  extreme  se¬ 
verity  of  the  man  who  fails  to  provide 
for  them  of  his  own  house.  But  there 
is  a  divine  promise  which  s.ays  to  the 
humble  Christian  :  “  As  thy  days,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be.”  If  your  affairs 
are  going  on  fairly  now,  be  thankful,  and 
try  to  do  your  duly,  and  to  do  your  best, 
as  a  Christian  man  and  a  prudent  man, 
and  then  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Your 
children  are  about  you ;  no  doubt  they 
may  die,  and  it  is  fit  enough  that  you 
should  not  forget  the  fragility  of  your 
most  prized  possessions ;  it  is  fit  enough 
that  you  should  sometimes  sit  by  the  fire 
and  look  at  the  merry  faces  and  listen  to 
the  little  voices,  and  think  what  it  would 
be  to  lose  them.  But  it  is  not  needful,  or 
rational,  or  Christian-like,  to  be  always 
brooding  on  that  thought.  And  when 
they  grow  up,  it  may  be  hard  to  provide 
for  them.  The  little  thing  that  is  sitting 
on  your  knee  may  before  many  years 
be  alone  in  life,  thousands  of  miles  from 
you  and  from  his  early  home,  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  item  in  the  bitter  price  which  Britain 
pays  for  her  Indian  Empire.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  you  hardly  for  a  moment 
admit  tfutt  thought,  that  the  child  may 
turn  out  a  heariless  and  wicked  man,  and 
prove  your  shame  and  heart-break  ;  all 
wicked  and  heartless  men  have  been  the 
children  of  some  body ;  and  many  of  them 
doubtless  the  children  of  those  who  sur¬ 
mised  the  future  as  little  as  Eve  did  when 
she  smiled  upon  the  infant  Cain.  And 
the  fire.sidc  by  which  you  sit,  now  merry 
and  noisy  enough,  may  grow  lonely — 
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lonely  with  the  second  loneliness,  not  the 
hopeful  solitude  of  youth  looking  for- 
wurd,  but  the  desponding  loneliness  of  age 
looking  back.  And  it  is  so  with  every 
thing  else.  Your  health  may  break  down. 
Some  fearful  accident  may  befall  you.  The 
readers  of  the  inagazitie  may  cease  to 
care  for  your  articles.  People  may  get 
tired  of  your  sermons.  People  may  stop 
buying  your  books,  your  wine,  your  gro¬ 
ceries,  your  milk  and  cream.  Younger  men 
may  take  away  your  legal  business.  Yet 
how  often  these  fears  prove  utterly  grotmd- 
less !  It  was  good  and  wise  advice  given 
by  one  who  had  managed,  with  a  dieer- 
fiil  and  hopeful  spirit,  to  pa.ss  through 
many  trying  and  anxious  years,  to  “  take 
short  views  :  ”  not  to  ve.x  and  worry 
yourself  by  planning  too  fir  ahead.  And 
a  wiser  than  the  wi.se  and  cheerful  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith  had  anticipated  his  philosophy. 
You  remember  who  said:  “Take  no 
thought” — that  is,  no  over-anxious  and 
over-careful  thought — “  for  the  morrow  ; 
for  the  morrow  slu\ll  t.ake  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.”  Did  you  ever  .sail  over 
a  blue  summer  sea  toward  a  mountainous 
coast,  frowning,  sullen,  gloomy  ;  and  have 
you  not  seen  the  gloom  retire  before  you 
as  you  advanced :  the  hills,  grim  in  the 
distance,  stretch  into  sunny  slopes  when 
you  neared  them  ;  and  the  waters  smile 
in  cheerful  light  that  looked  so  black 
when  they  were  far  away?  And  who 
is  there  that  h:ls  not  seen  the  parallel  in 
actual  life  ?  We  have  all  known  the  an¬ 
ticipated  ills  of  life  —  the  danger  that 
looked  so  big,  the  duty  that  looked  so  ar¬ 
duous,  the  entanglement  that  we  could 
not  see  our  way  through — j>rove  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  specters  on  the 
far  horizon ;  and  when  at  length  we 
reached  them,  all  their  difficulty  had  van¬ 
ished  into  air,  leaving  us  to  think  what 
fools  we  had  been  for  having  so  need¬ 
lessly  conjured  up  phantoms  to  disturb 
our  quiet.  Ye.s,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it, 
a  very  gre.at  part  of  all  we  suffer  in  this 
world  is  from  the  apprehension  of  things 
that  never  come.  I  remember  well  how 
a  dear  friend  whom  I  (and  many  more) 
lately  lost,  told  me  many  times  of  his 
fears  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  a  certain 
contingency  which  l>oth  he  and  I  thought 
was  quite  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later.  I 
knew  that  the  anticipation  of  it  caused  Iiim 
some  of  the  most  anxious  hours  of  a  very 
anxious  though  useful  ami  honored  life. 
How  vain  his  fears  proved  !  He  was  taken 


from  this  world  before  what  he  had  dreaded 
had  cast  its  most  distant  shadow.  Well, 
let  me  try  to  discard  the  notion  which  has 
been  sometimes  worrying  me  of  late,  that 
perhaps  I  have  written  as  nearly  many  es¬ 
says  as  any  one  will  care  to  read.  Don’t  let 
any  of  us  give  way  to  fears  which  may 
prove  to  have  been  entirely  groundless. 

And  then,  if  we  are  really  spared  to 
see  those  trials  we  sometimes  think  of, 
and  which  it  is  right  that  we  should  some¬ 
times  think  of,  the  strength  for  them  will 
come  at  the  time.  They  will  not  look 
nearly  so  black,  and  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  bear  them  bravely.  There  is  in  human 
nature  a  marvelous  power  of  accommod.a- 
tion  to  circumstances.  We  can  gradually 
make  up  our  mind  to  almost  any  thing. 
If  this  were  a  sermon  instead  of  an  essiiy, 
I  should  explain  my  theory  of  how  this 
comes  to  be.  I  see  in  all  this  something 
beyond  the  mere  natural  instinct  of  acqui¬ 
escence  in  wh.at  is  inevitable ;  something 
beyond  the  benevolent  law  in  the  human 
mind,  that  it  shall  adapt  itself  to  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  it  may  be  placed  in  ; 
something  beyond  the  doing  of  the  gentle 
comforter  Time.  Yes,  it  is  wonderful 
what  people  can  go  through,  wonderful 
what  people  can  get  reconciled  to.  I 
dare  say  my  friend  Smith,  when  his  hair 
began  to  fall  off,  made  frantic  efforts 
to  keep  it  on.  I  have  no  doubt  he  anx- 
iouslv  tried  all  the  vile  concoctions  which 
quackery  advertises  in  the  newspapers,  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  wish  for  lux¬ 
uriant  locks.  I  dare  say  for  a  while  it 
really  weighed  tqx)!!  his  mind,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  his  quiet,  that  he  was  getting 
bald.  But  now  he  h<as  quite  reconciled 
himself  to  his  lot ;  and  with  a  head 
smooth  and  sheeny  as  the  egg  of  the 
ostrich.  Smith  goes  on  through  life,  and 
feels  no  pang  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
ambrosial  curls  of  his  youth.  Most  young 
people,  I  dare  say,  think  it  will  be  a  dread¬ 
ful  thing  to  grow  old :  a  girl  of  eighteen 
thinks  it  must  be  an  awful  seiusation  to  be 
thirty.  Believe  me,  not  at  all.  You  are 
brought  to  it  bit  by  bit ;  and  when  you 
reach  the  spot  you  rather  like  the  view. 
And  it  is  so  with  graver  things.  We 
grow  able  to  do  and  to  l>ear  that  which 
it  is  needful  that  we  should  do  and  bear. 
As  is  the  day  so  the  strength  proves  to 
be.  And  you  have  heard  people  tell  you 
truly,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
be.ar  what  they  never  thought  they  could 
have  come  through  with  their  reason  or 
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their  life.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  Christ¬ 
ian  man,  so  he  keeps  to  the  |)ath  of  duty. 
Straining  up  the  steep  hill,  his  heart  will 
grow  stout  in  just  proportion  in  its  steep¬ 
ness.  Yes,  and  if  the  call  to  martyrdom 
came,  I  should  not  de.spair  of  finding  men 
who  w'ould  show  themselves  equal  to  it, 
even  in  thi.s  common-place  age,  and  among 
people  who  wear  Highland  cloaks  and 
Knickerbockers.  The  martyr’s  strength ! 
would  come  with  the  martyr’s  day.  It  is 
because  tlicrc  is  no  call  for  it  now,  that  ^ 
people  look  so  little  like  it.  | 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  this  world,  to  [ 
strongly  enforce  a  truth,  without  seeming  | 
to  push  it  into  an  extreme.  You  are  very  j 
apt,  in  avoiding  one  error,  to  run  into  the  ' 
o|j|)osite  error  ;  forgetting  that  truth  and  1 
right  lie  generally  between  two  extremes.  | 
And  in  agreeing  with  Sydney  Smith,  as  ; 
to  the  w’isdom  and  the  duty  of  **  taking  i 
short  view's,”  let  us  take  care  of  appearing  ' 
to  approve  the  doings  of  those  foolish  ana  ' 
unprincipled  people  who  will  keep  no  out¬ 
look  into  the  future  time  at  all.  A  bee, 
you  know,  can  not  see  more  than  a  single 
inch  before  it ;  and  there  are  many  men,  | 
.and  perhaps  more  women,  who  .ap|)ear,  as  ; 
regards  their  domestic  concerns,  to  be  ! 
very  much  of  bees.  Not  bees  in  the  re- 1 
spect  of  being  bu.sy  ;  but  bees  in  the  re- 1 
sped  of  being  blind.  You  see  this  in  all 
i*aiik8  of  life.  You  see  it  in  the  artisan, 
earning  good  wages,  yet  W’ith  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  W’eeks  out  of  work  next 
summer  or  winter ;  who  yet  will  not  be 
perauaded  to  lay  by  a  little  in  preparation 
for  a  rainy  day.  You  see  it  in  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  who,  having  five  thou8.and 
a  year,  spends  ten  thousand  a  year ;  reso¬ 
lutely  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  certain  and 
not  very  remote  consequences.  You  see 
it  in  the  man  who  walks  into  a  shop  .and 
buys  a  lot  of  things  which  he  has  not  the 
money  to  pay  for,  in  the  vague  hope  that 
something  will  turn  up.  It  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  thoughtful  and  anxious  class  of  men 
who  systematically  overcloud  the  present 
by  .anticipations  of  the  future.  The  more 
usual  thing  is  to  sacrifice  the  future  to 
the  present ;  to  grasp  at  what  in  the  way 
of  present  gratification  or  gain  can  be  got, 
with  very  little  thought  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  You  see  silly  women,  the  wives 
of  men  whose  families  are  mainly  depend¬ 
ent  on  their  lives,  constantly  urging  on 
their  husbands  to  extravagances  which 
eat  up  the  little  provision  which  might 
have  been  made  for  themselves  and  their 
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children  w’hen  he  is  gone  who  eanied  their 
bread.  There  is  no  sadder  sight,  I  think, 
than  that  w’hich  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
sight,  the  care-worn,  anxious  husband, 
laboring  beyond  his  strength,  often  sor¬ 
rowfully  calculating  how  he  may  make 
the  ends  to  meet,  denying  himself  in  every 
wav ;  .and  the  extrawagant  idiot  of  a  wife, 
be<^izened  with  jewelry  and  arr.ayed  in 
velvet  and  lace,  who  tosses  away  his  hard 
eaniings  in  reckless  extravagance;  in  en¬ 
tertainments  which  he  can  not  afford  ;  in 
giving  to  people  who  do  not  care  a  rush 
lor  him  ;  in  preposterous  dress ;  in  absurd 
furniture ;  in  needless  men-servants ;  in 
green-grocers  above  measure ;  in  resolute 
aping  of  the  w.ay  of  living  of  people  with 
twice  or  three  times  the  means.  It  is  sad 
to  see  all  the  forethought,  prudence,  and 
moderation  of  the  wedded  pair  confined 
to  one  of  them.  You  would  say  that  it 
will  not  be  any  solid  consolation  to  the 
widow,  when  the  husband  is  fairly  wor¬ 
ried  into  his  grave  at  last  —  when  his 
daughters  h.ave  to  go  out  as  governesses, 
and  she  has  to  let  lodgings — to  reflect 
that  while  he  lived  they  never  failed  to 
have  chiimpagne  at  his  dinner-p.arties ; 
and  that  they  had  three  men  to  wait  at 
table  on  such  occasions,  while  Mr.  Smith 
next  door  had  never  more  than  one  and 
a  m.aid-scrvant.  If  such  idiotic  women 
would  but  look  forward,  and  consider 
how  all  this  must  end !  If  the  profes- 
sion.al  man  spends  .all  he  earns,  what  re¬ 
mains  when  the  supply  is  cut  off ;  when 
the  toiling  head  and  h.and  can  toil  no 
more  ?  Ah  !  a  little  of  the  economy  and 
management  which  must  perforce  be  prac¬ 
ticed  after  that,  might  have  tended  pow¬ 
erfully  to  put  off  the  evil  day.  Some¬ 
times  the  husband  is  merely  the  care-worn 
drudge  who  provides  what  the  wife 
squanders.  Have  you  not  known  such  a 
thing  as  that  a  man  should  be  Laboring 
under  an  Indian  sun,  and  cutting  down 
every  personal  expense  to  the  Last  shilling, 
that  he  might  send  a  liberal  allowance  to 
his  wife  in  England  ;  while  she  meanwhile 
was  recklessly  spending  twice  what  w.as 
thus  sent  her ;  running  np  overwhelming 
accounts,  dashing  about  to  public  b.alls, 
paving  for  a  bouquet  what  costs  the  jioor 
fellow  far  away  much  thought  to  save, 
giving  costly  entertainments  at  home, 
filling  her  house  with  idle  and  empty- 
headed  8c.apegr.aces,  carrying  on  scand.al- 
ous  flirtations ;  till  it  becomes  a  h.ajipy 
thing  if  the  certain  ruin  she  is  bringing  on 
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her  husband’s  head  is  cut  short  by  the  what  is  not  the  fact.  But  tliere  ai*e  folk 
needful  interference  of  Sir  Cresswcli  who  make  it  a  point  of  honor  never  to  ad* 
Cress  well  ?  There  are  cases  in  which  niit  that  in  doing  or  not  doing  any  thing, 
tarring  and  feathering  would  soothe  the  they  are  actuated  for  an  iustant  by  so  das- 
moral  sense  of  the  ri^it-iniuded  onlooker,  picable  a  cousideration  as  the  question 
And  even  where  things  are  not  so  bad  as  whether  or  not  they  can  afford  it.  And 
in  the  case  of  which  we  have  been  think-  who  shall  reckon  up  the  brains  which  this 
ing,  it  remains  the  social  curse  of  this  age,  social  calamity  Inis  driven  into  disease,  or 
that  people  ivith  a  few  hundreds  a  year  the  early  paralytic  shocks  which  it  has 
determinedly  act  in  various  resuccts  as  if  brought  on  ? 

they  had  as  many  thousands.  The  dinner  When  you  were  verv  young,  and  look- 
given  by  a  man  with  eight  hundred  a  year,  ed  forward  to  Future  Vears,  did  you  ever 
ui  certain  regions  of  the  earth  which  I  feel  a  ])ainful  fear  that  you  might  outgrow 
could  ciisily  point  out,  is,  as  regards  food,  your  early  home  affections,  ainl  your  as- 
wine,  and  attendance,  precisely  the  same  |  sociations  with  your  native  scenes?  Did 
as  the  dinner  given  by  another  man  who  you  ever  think  to  yourself.  Will  tlie  day 
has  five  thousand  a  year.  W’^heii  will  come  when  I  shall  have  been  years  away 
this  end  ?  When  will  people  see  its  silli- 1  from  that  river’s  side,  and  yet  not  care  ? 
ness?  In  trutli,  you  do  not  really,  as  |  I  think  we  have  all  ktiown  the  feeling, 
things  are  in  this  country,  make  many  O  plain  church  to  which  I  used  to  go 
people  better  oft’  by  adding  a  little  or  a  when  I  w’as  a  child,  and  where  I  used  to 
good  deal  to  their  yearly  income.  For  in  think  the  singing  so  very  splendid:  O  lit- 
all  probability  they  w'cre  living  uj)  to  the  tie  room  where  I  used  to  sleep ;  and  you, 
very  extremity’  of  their  means  before  they  tall  tree,  on  whose  topmost  branch  I  cut 
gut  the  addition ;  and  in  all  probability  j  the  initials  which  the  readers  of  Fnuter 
the  first  thin*'  they  do  on  getting  the  ad- 1  know  ;  did  I  not  even  then  wonder  to 
dition,  is  so  tar  to  increase  their  establish- ,  myself  if  the  lime  would  ever  come  when 
ment  and  their  expense  that  it  is  just  as  I  I  should  be  far  away  from  you — far  away 
hard  a  struggle  as  ever  to  make  the  ends  |  as  now,  for  many  years,  anti  not  likely  to 
meet.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  arrange-  go  back — and  yet  feci  entirely  inilift’erent 
ment  that  a  m.an  who  iv.as  to  be  carried  |  to  the  matter ;  and  did  not  I  even  then 
across  the  straits  from  England  to  France,  |  feel  a  strange  pain  in  the  fear  that  very 
should  be  fi.\ed  on  a  board  so  weighted  |  likely  it  might  ?  These  things  come 
that  his  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  at  j  across  the  mind  of  a  little  boy  with  a  cu- 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  thus  that  ho  j  rious  grief  and  bewilderment.  Ah  !  there 
should  be  struggling  for  life,  and  barely  is  something  strange  in  the  inner  life  of  a 
escaping  drowning  all  the  w'ay.  Yet  hosts  j  thoughtful  child  of  eight  years  old.  I 
of  people,  whom  no  one  projioses  to  put  would  rather  see  a  faithful  record  of  his 
under  restraint,  do  as  regards  their  in-  thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and  sorrows, 
come  and  expenditure  a  precisely  analo-  for  a  single  week,  than  know  all  the  jm- 
gous  thing.  They  deliberately  weight  lilical  events  that  have  hap|»ene»l  during 
tliem.selvcs  to  that  degree  that  their  heads  that  space  in  Spain,  Denmark,^ Nor w.ay, 
are  barely  above  water,  and  that  any  un-  Sw’eden,  Russia,  .and  Turkey.  Even  amid 
foreseen  emergency  dips  their  ho:uls  uu-  the  great  grief  at  leaving  home  for  school 
der.  They  rent  a  house  a  good  deal  in  your  early  days,  did  you  not  Ibel  a 
dearer  than  they  can  justly  afford  ;  and  greater  grief  to  think  that  the  day  might 
they  have  servants  more  and  more  expen-  come  when  you  would  not  care  at  all ; 
sive  than  they  ought ;  and  by  many  such  when  your  home  ties  and  aftections  wohld 
things  they  make  sure  that  their  progress  be  outgrown;  when  you  ivould  be  quite 
through  life  shall  be  a  drowning  struggle,  content  to  live  on  mouth  after  month  far 
While  if  they  would  rationally  resolve  from  parents,  sisters,  brothers;  and  feel 
and  manfully  confess  that  they  can  not  hardly  a  perceptible  blank  when  you  re¬ 
afford  to  have  things  as  richer  folk  have  membered  that  they  were  far  away  ? 
them,  and  arrange  their  way  of  living  in  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  fears,  that 
accordance  with  what  they  can  afford,  when  the  thing  comes  that  you  were 
they  would  enjoy  the  feeling  of  ease  and  .afraid  of,  it  has  ceased  to  bo  fearfiil;  still 
comfort ;  they  would  not  be  ever  on  the  it  is  with  a  little  p.ang  that  yon  sometimes 
wretched  stretch  on  which  they  are  now,  call  to  remembnuice  how  much  yon  feared 
nor  keeping  up  the  hollow  appearance  of  '  it  once.  It  is  a  daily  regret,  though  not 
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a  very  acute  one,  (more’s  the  pity,)  to  Ik;  I  views  and  feelings.  And  the  change,  in 
thrown  much,  in  middle  life,  into  the  soci-  I  many  cases,  will  be  to  the  worse.  One 
ety  of  an  old  friend  whom  as  a  boy  you  ;  thing  is  certain,  th.at  your  temper  will 
had  regarded  as  very  wise;  and  to  be  '  grow  woree  if  it  do  not  grow  better, 
compelled  to  observe  that  he  is  a  tremen- 1  Years  will  sour  it,  if  they  do  not  mellow 
dous  f>.K>l.  You  struggle  with  the  convic- !  it.  Another  certain  thing  is,  that  if  you 
tion  ;  you  think  it  wrong  to  give  in  to  it ;  '  do  not  grow  wiser,  you  will  be  growing 
but  you  can  not  help  it.  But  it  would  '  more  foolish.  It  is  very  true  that  there 
have  been  a  sharper  pang  to  the  child’s  j  is  no  fool  so  foolish  as  an  old  fool.  Let 
heart,  to  have  impressed  upon  the  child  '  us  hope,  my  friend,  that  whatever  be  our 
the  fact  that  “  Good  Mr.  Goose  is  a  fool,  honest  worldly  work,  it  may  never  lose 
and  some  day  you  will  understand  that  he  its  interest.  We  must  alw.ays  speak  hum- 
is.”  In  those  days  one  admits  no  imper-  bly  about  the  changes  which  coming  time 
fection  in  the  people  and  the  things  one  will  work  upon  us,  upon  even  our  hrmest 
likes.  You  like  a  person  ;  and  he  is  good,  j  resolutions  and  most  rooted  principles  ;  or 
Ttyit  sums  the  whole  c:ise.  You  do  not  ‘  I  should  s.ay  for  myself  that  1  can  not  even 
go  into  exceptions  and  reservations.  I  '  imagine  myself  the  same  being,  with  bent 
remember  how  indignant  I  felt  as  a  boy,  j  less  resolute  and  heart  loss  warm  to  th.at 
at  reading  some  depreciatory  criticism  of  best  of  all  employments  which  is  the  oc- 
the  Waverley  Noi'ds.  The  criticism  wjis  cupation  of  my  life.  But  there  are  few 
to  the  effect  that  the  plots  generally  dr.ag-  j  things  which,  as  we  grow  older,  impress 
ged  at  first,  and  were  huddled  up  at  the  •  us  more  deeply  than  the  transitoriness  of 
end.  But  to  me  the  novels  were  enchain-  ^  thoughts  and  feelings  in  human  hearts, 
ing,  enthralling ;  and  to  hint  a  defect  in  |  Nor  am  I  thinking  of  contemptible  people 
them  stunned  one.  In  the  boy’s  feeling,  j  only  when  I  sav  so.  I  am  not  thinking 
if  a  thing  be  gixid,  why,  there  can  not  be  of  the  fellow  wlio  is  pulled  up  in  court  in 

any  thing  bad  about  it.  But  in  the  man’s  !  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 

mature  judgment,  even  in  the  people  he  |  riage,  and  who  in  one  letter  makes  vows 
likes  best,  and  in  the  things  he  appreciates  of  un.alter.able  affection,  and  in  another 

most  higlily,  there  .are  many  flaws  and  |  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  or  months 

imperfections.  It  does  not  vex  us  much  ;  later,  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  his  engage- 
now  to  find  that  this  is  so ;  but  it  would  |  ment.  Nor  am  I  thinking  of  the  weak 
have  gi'eatly  vexed  us  m.any  years  since  |  though  well-meaning  lady,  who  devotes 
to  have  been  told  that  it  would  be  so.  I  ,  herself  in  succession  to  a  great  variety  of 
c.an  well  im.agine  th.at  if  you  told  a  uneducated  and  unqualified  religious  in¬ 
thoughtful  and  affectionate  child,  how  structors ;  who  tells  you  one  week  how 
well  he  would  some  day  get  on,  far  from  she  has  joined  the  flock  of  Mr.  A.,  the 
his  f>arents  and  his  home,  his  wish  would  converted  |)ri/.e-fightcr,  and  how  she  re- 
be  that  any  evil  might  befall  him  rather  '  gards  liim  as  by  far  the  most  improving 
than  that.  ^Ye  shrink  with  terror  from  '  preacher  she  ever  heard;  and  who  tells 
the  prospect  of  things  which  wo  can  take  i  you  the  next  week  that  she  has  seen 
e.asilv  enough  when  they  come.  I  dare  through  the  jirize-fightcr,  that  he  has  gone 
say  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  mode-  and  married  a  wealthy  liotnan  Catholic, 
rately  sincere  when  he  exclaimed  in  the  and  that  now  she  has  resolved  to  wait  on 
House  of  Peers  :  “  When  I  forget  my  the  ministry  of  Mr.  B.,  an  enthusiastic  indi- 
kiiig,  may  my  God  forget  me !”  And  vidual  who  m.ikes  shoes  during  the  week 
you  will  understand  what  Leigh  Hunt  and  gives  sermons  on  Sund.ays,  and  in 
meant  wheh,  in  his  pleasant  poem  of  The  whose  addresses  she  finds  ex.aetly  what 
Palfrey.,  he  tells  us  of  a  d.aughter  who  suits  lier.  I  speak  of  the  better  feelings 
had  lost  a  very  bad  and  heartless  father  and  purposes  of  wiser  if  not  better  folk, 
by  death,  that,  '  Let  me  think  here  of  pious  emotions  and 

holy  resolutions,  of  the  best  and  purest 

“  The  daughter  wept,  and  wept  the  more,  I  frames  of  heart  and  mind.  Oh  !  if  we 

To  think  her  tears  would  soon  be  o’er.”  could  all  always  remain  at  our  best !  And 

'  after  all,  permanence  is  the  great  test. 

Even  in  middle  ago,  one  sad  thought  ■  In  the  matter  of  Christian  faith  .and  feel- 
which  comes  in  the  prospect  of  Future  ing,  in  the  matter  of  all  our  worthier 
Years  is  of  the  change  which  they  are  •  principles  and  ])urTwses,  that  which  lasts 
sure  to  work  upon  m.any  of  our  present  longest  is  best.  Tliis  indeed  is  t  rue  of 
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most  tilings.  The  worth  of  .any  thing  de- 
jiemls  inuuh  u{>on  its  durability — upon  tlie 
wear  tliat  is  in  it.  A  thing  that  is  merely 
.1  fine  flash  and  over,  only  disapjxiints. 
The  highest  authority  has  recognized  this. 
You  remember  who  said  to  his  friends, 
before  leaving  them,  that  He  would  have 
them  bring  forth  fruit,  .and  much  fruit. 
But  not  even  that  was  enough.  The  fair¬ 
est  profession  for  a  time,  the  most  earnest 
labor  for  a  time,  the  most  ardent  affection 
for  a  time,  would  not  suffice.  And  so  the 
Redeemer’s  words  were :  “  I  h.ave  chosen 
you  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go 
and  bi'ing  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit 
shoukl  remainy  Well,  let  us  trust  that 
in  the  most  solemn  of  all  respects,  only 
progiess  sh.all  be  brought  to  us  by  all  the 
changes  of  Future  Ye.ars. 

But  it  is  quite  vain  to  think  th.at  feel¬ 
ings,  as  distinguished  from  principles, 
shall  not  lose  much  of  their  vividness, 
lre8hnes.s,  and  depth,  as  time  goes  on. 
You  c<an  not  now  by  any  effort  revive 
the  exultation  you  felt  at  some  unex- 
|*ected  great  success,  nor  the  heart-sink¬ 
ing  of  some  terrible  loss  or  trial.  You 
know  how  w^omen,  after  the  death  of  a 
child,  determine  that  every  d.ay,  .as  long 
.as  they  live,  they  will  visit  the  little 
grave.  And  they  do  so  for  a  time,  some¬ 
times  for  a  long  time  ;  but  they  gradually 
leave  off  You  know  how  burying-pl.aces 
are  very  ti  imly  and  carefully  kept  at  first, 
and  how  flowers  are  hung  upon  the  stone  ; 
but  these  things  gradually  c«.ase.  You 
know  how  many  husb.ands  and  wives, 
after  their  partner’s  death,  determine  to 
give  the  remainder  of  life  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  and  would  regard  with 
sincere  horror  tlie  suggestion  that  it  was 
possible  they  should  ever  marry  again  ; 
but  after  a  while  they  do.  And  you  will 
even  find  men,  beyond  middle  .age,  who 
made  a  tremendous  work  at  their  first 
wife’s  de.ath,  and  wore  very  conspicuous 
mourning,  who  in  a  very  few  months  m.ay 
be  seen  dangling  after  some  new  fancy, 
and  who  in  the  prospect  of  their  second 
marriage  evince  an  exhilaration  that  ap¬ 
proaches  to  crackiness.  It  is  usual  to 
speak  of  such  things  in  a  ludicrous  man¬ 
ner,  but  I  confess  the  matter  seems  to  me 
any  thing  but  one  to  laugh  at.  I  think 
that  the  rapid  dying  out  of  warm  feelings, 
the  rapid  change  of  fixed  resolutions,  is 
one  of  the  most  sorrowful  subjects  of  re¬ 
flection  which  it  is  possible  to  suggest. 
Ah !  my  friends,  after  we  die,  it  would  not 


bo  expedient,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to 
come  back.  Many  of  us  would  not  like 
to  find  how  very  little  they  mi.ss  us.  But 
still,  it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
Creator  that  strong  feelings  should  bo 
transitory.  The  sorrowful  thing  is  when 
they  pass,  and  leave  absolutely  no  trace 
behind  them.  There  should  always  be 
some  corner  kept  in  the  heart  for  a  feel¬ 
ing  which  once  jrossessed  it  all.  Let  us 
look  .at  the  case  temjierately.  *  Let  us 
face  and  admit  the  facts.  The  he.althy 
body  and  mind  can  get  over  a  great  deni ; 
but  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  our  nature  should  ever  bo 
entirely  got  over.  Here  are  sober  truth, 
and  sound  philosophy,  and  sincere  feeling 
together,  in  the  words  of  Piiilip  van  Ar- 
tevelde : 

“  Well,  well,  she’s  gone, 

And  I  have  tamed  my  sorrow.  Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things,  no  less  than  joy ; 

And  though  they  leave  us  not  the  men  we 
were. 

Yet  they  do  leave  us.  You  liehold  mo  here, 

A  man  bereaved,  with  something  of  a  blight 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life. 

And  its  first  verdure — having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juice.s,  from  the  air  its  powers : 

And  surely  as  man’s  heart  and  strength  are 
whole. 

His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Redpens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Spring  up  renewed.’’ 

But  though  Artevelde  speaks  truly  and 
well,  you  remember  how  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
that  noble  pl.ay,  works  out  to  our  view 
the  sad  sight  of  the  deterioration  of  cha¬ 
racter,  the  growing  coarseness  and  harsh¬ 
ness,  the  le.ssening  tenderness  and  kindli¬ 
ness,  which  are  apt  to  come  with  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  (ireat  trials,  we  know,  pass¬ 
ing  over  us,  may  influence  us  either  for 
the  worse  or  the  better ;  and  unless  our 
nature  is  a  very  obdurate  and  poor  one, 
though  they  may  le.ave  us,  they  will  not 
leave  us  the  men  we  were.  Once,  at  a 
public  meeting,  I  heard  a  man  in  eminent 
station  make  a  speech.  I  had  never  seen 
him  before;  but  I  remembered  an  in¬ 
scription  which  I  h.ad  read,  in  a  cert.ain 
churchy.ard  far  away,  upon  the  stone  that 
markeil  the  restiug-pl.ace  of  his  young 
wife,  who  had  died  many  years  before.  I 
thought  of  its  simple  words  of  manly  and 
hearty  sorrow.  I  knew  that  the  emin¬ 
ence  lie  had  reached  had  not  come  till  she 
who  would  have  been  proudest  of  it  was 
beyond  knowing  it  or  caring  for  it.  And 
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I  can  not  sav  with  what  interest  and  sat-  happy  that  she  has  come  to  feel  toward 
iiifaction  I  tliouglit  I  could  trace,  in  the  her  miserable  life  so  differently  now  from 
features  whicli  were  sad  w  ithout  the  infu-  what  she  would  have  felt  toward  it  had 
sion  of  a  grain  of  sentimentalism,  in  the  it  been  set  Ix'fore  her  while  she  was  the 
subdued  and  quiet  toue  of  the  man's  blooming,  thoughtless  creature  in  the  little 
whole  aspect  and  manner  and  atldress,  cottage  in  the  country.  It  is  only  by  fits 
the  manifest  proof  that  he  had  not  shut  and  starts  that  the  poor  drunken  wretch, 
down  the  leaf  upon  that  old  page  of  his  living  in  a  garret  u|>on  a  little  pittance  al- 
history,  that  he  had  never  quite  got  over  lowed  him  by  his  relations,  who  was  once 
that  great  grief  of  earlier  years.  One  a  man  of  character  and  hope,  feels  what  a 
felt  better  and  more  hopeful  for  the  sight,  sad  pitch  he  luis  come  to.  If  you  could 
I  suppose  many  people,  after  meeting  get  him  to  feel  it  constantly,  there  would 
some  overwhelming  loss  or  trial,  have  fiin-  be  some  hope  of  his  reclamation  even 
cied  that  they  would  soon  die ;  but  that  yet. 
is  almost  invariably  a  delusion.  Various 

dogs  have  died  of  a  broken  heart,  but  very  It  seems  to  me  a  very  comforting 
few  human  beings.  The  inferior  creature  thought,  in  looking  onto  Future  Years, 
has  pined  away  at  his  m.aster’8  loss ;  as  if  you  are  able  to  think  that  you  are  in  a 
for  M«,  it  is  not  that  one  would  doubt  the  profession  or  a  calling  from  which  you 
depth  and  sincerity  of  sorrow,  but  that  w  ill  never  retire.  For  the  prospect  of  a 
there  is  more  endurance  in  our  constitu-  total  change  in  your  mode  of  life,  and  the 
tion,  and  that  (lod  has  appointed  that  entire  cessation  of  the  occupation  which 
grief  sliall  rather  mold  and  influence  for  many  yeare  employed  the  greater  j»ai  t 
than  kill.  It  is  a  much  sadder  sight  than  of  your  waking  thoughts,  and  all  this 
an  early  death,  to  see  human  beings  live  amid  the  failing  powers  and  flagging 
on  after  heavy  trial,  and  sink  into  some-  hopes  of  declining  years,  is  both  a  sa<i 
thing  very  unlike  their  early  selves  and  and  a  perplexing  prospect  to  a  thoughtful 
very  inferior  to  their  early  selves.  I  can  person.  For  such  a  person  c.an  not  re- 
w’ell  believe  that  many  a  hum.an  being,  g.ard  this  great  change  simply  in  the  light 
if  he  could  have  a  glimpse  in  innocent  of  a  rest  from  toil  and  worry  ;  he  w  ill 
youth  of  what  he  w'ill  be  tw’cnty  or  thirty  know  quite  well  what  a  blankness,  and 
ye.irs  after,  w'ould  pr.ay  in  anguish  to  be  listlessness,  and  loss  of  interest  in  life,  will 
taken  before  coming  to  that  !  Mansie  come  of  feeling  all  at  once  that  you  have 
Watich’s  glimpse  of  destitution  was  bad  nothing  at  .all  to  do.  And  so  it  is  a  great 
enough ;  but  a  million  times  worse  is  a  blessing  if  your  voc.ition  be  one  which  is 
glimpse  of  hardened  and  unabashed  sin  a  dignified  and  befitting  one  for  an  old 
and  shame.  And  it  would  be  no  comfort  man  to  be  engaged  in  ;  one  that  beseems 
—  it  w’ould  be  an  .aggravation  in  that  his  gravity  and  his  long  experience ;  one 
view — to  think  that  by  the  time  you  have  that  beseems  even  his  slow  movements  .and 
reached  that  muserable  point,  you  will  hU  white  hairs.  Itis  a  plca.s.ant  thing  to  see 
h.ave  grown  pretty  well  reconciled  toil,  an  old  man  a  judge  ;  his  years  become  the 
TkvU  is  the  worst  of  all.  To  be  wicked  judgment-8e.at.  But  then  the  old  man 
and  depraved,  ami  to  feel  it,  and  to  be  can  hold  such  an  office  only  while  he  re- 
wretched  under  it,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  t.ain3  strength  of  body  and  mind  eflici- 
is  a  great  deal  wor.se  to  have  fallen  into  ently  to  perform  its  duties;  and  he  must 
that  depth  of  mor.al  degradation,  .and  to  do  all  his  work  for  himself ;  and  accord- 
feel  that  really  you  don’t  care.  The  in-  ingly  a  day  must  come  when  the  venera- 
stinct  of  .accommodation  is  not  alw.ays  a  ble  Chancellor  resigns  the  Great  Seal ; 
blessing.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  though  when  the  aged  Justice  or  Baron  must 
in  youth  we  hoped  to  live  iu  a  castle  or  a  give  up  his  phace  ;  and  when  these  honored 
])alace,  we  c.an  m.ake  up  our  mind  to  live  Judges,  though  still  retaining  considcra- 
in  a  little  parsonage  or  a  quiet  street  in  a  ble  vigor,  but  vigor  less  th.an  enough  for 
country  town.  It  is  happy  for  us  th.at  their  hard  work,  are  compelled  to  feel  that 
though  in  youth  we  hoped  to  be  very  their  occupation  is  gone.  And  according- 
great  and  famous,  we  are  so  entirely  re-  ly  I  hold  thiit  what  is  the  best  of  all  pro- 
coneiled  ^to  being  little  .and  unknown,  fessions,  for  many  reasons,  is  especially  so 
But  it  is  not  happy  for  the  poor  girl  who  for  this,  that  you  need  never  retire  from 
walks  the  Ilaymarket  .at  night  that  she  it.  In  the  Church  you  need  not  do  all 
feels  her  degradation  so  little.  It  is  not  your  duty  yourself.  You  may  get  a.ssist- 
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ancc  to  supplement  your  own  lesseniii" 
strength.  ITie  energetic  young  curate  or 
curates  m.ay  do  that  part  of  the  parish 
work  which  c-xceeds  the  power  of  the 
aging  incumbent,  while  the  entire  paro¬ 
chial  luachiiiery  has  still  the  advantage  of 
being  directed  by  his  wisdom  and  c.vperi- 
ence ;  and  while  the  old  man  i.s  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  what  he  can  with  such 
strength  as  is  spared  to  liim,  and  to  feel 
that  lie  is  useful  in  the  noblest  c.ause  yet. 
And  even  to  extreniest  age  and  frailty — 
to  .age  and  frailty  which  wouhl  long  since 
have  incapacitated  the  judge  for  the  bench 
— the  parish  clergyman  may  take  some 
share  in  the  much-loved  duty  in  which 
he  has  labored  so  long,  lie  nia^’  still, 
though  briefly,  and  only  now  and  then, 
address  his  flock  from  the  pulpit,  in  words 
which  his  very  feebleness  will  make  far 
more  touchingly  effective  than  the  most 
vigorous  eloquence  and  the  richest  and 
fullest  tones  of  his  young  coadjutors. 
There  never  W'ill  be,-  within  the  sacred 
walls,  a  silencQ  .and  reverence  more  i)ro- 
found  than  when  the  withered  kindly  face 
looks  as  of  old  upon  the  congregation,  to 
whose  fathers  its  owner  first  ministered, 
and  which  has  grown  up  m.ainly  under  his 
instruction  ;  ainl  when  the  voice  th.at  falls 
familiarly  on  so  many  ears,  tells  .again, 
quietly  and  earnestly,  the  old  story  which 
we  all  need  so  much  to  hoar.  And  he 
may  still  look  in  at  the  parish  school,  .and 
watch  the  growth  of  a  generation  that  is 
to  do  the  work  of  life  when  he  is  in  his 
grave :  and  kindly  smooth  the  children’s 
iie.ads;  and  tell  them  how  one,  once  a 
little  child,  and  never  more  than  a  young 
man,  brought  salvation  .alike  to  young  and 
old.  He  may  still  sit  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  dying,  and  speak  to  such 
with  the  sympathy  and  the  solemnity  of  ■ 
one  who  does  not  forget  that  the  last  gre.at 
realities  are  drawing  near  to  both.  lint 
there  are  vocations  which  are  all  very  well 
for  young  or  middle-aged  people,  but 
which  do  not  quite  suit  the  old.  Such  is 
that  of  the  barrister.  Wr.angling  and 
hair-splitting,  brow-beating  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  witnesses,  making  coarse  jokes  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  laughter  of  common  jurymen,  .and 
.addressing  such  with  clap-trap  bellowings, 
are  not  the  work  for  gray-headed  men. 
If  such  remain  at  the  bar,  rather  let  them 
have  the  more  refined  work  of  the  equity 
courts,  where  you  address  judges  and  not 
juries ;  and  where  you  spare  clap-traj) 
and  misrepresentation,  if  for  no  better  | 
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reason,  because  you  know  that  these  will 
not  stand  you  in  the  .slightest  ste.ad.  The 
work  which  best  befits  the  aged,  the  work 
for  which  no  mortal  can  ever  become  too 
venerable  and  dignified,  or  too  weak  and 
frail,  is  the  work  of  Christian  usefulness 
and  philanthropy.  And  it  is  a  beautiful 
sight  to  see,  as  I  trust  we  all  have 
seen,  that  work  persevered  in  with  the 
closing  energies  of  life.  It  is  a  noble  test 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that 
rrompted  to  its  first  undert.aking.  It  is  a 
lopeful  and  cheering  sight  to  younger 
men,  looking  out  with  something  of  fear 
to  the  temptations  .and  trials  of  the  years 
before  them.  Oh !  if  the  gray-haired 
clergym.an,  with  less  now  indeed  of  phys¬ 
ical  strength  and  mere  physical  warmth, 
yet  preaches,  with  the  added  weight  and 
solemnity  of  his  long  experience,  the  same 
blessed  doctrines  now,  after  forty  year's, 
that  he  pre.ached  in  his  early  prime;  if 
the  philanthropist  of  h.alf  a  century  since 
is  the  j)hilanthropisl  still — still  kind,  hope¬ 
ful,  and  unwearied,  though  with  the  snows 
of  .age  upon  his  head,  and  the  hand  that 
never  told  its  fellow  of  wh.at  it  did,  now 
trembling  as  it  does  the  deed  of  mercy  : 
then  I  think  th.at  even  the  most  doubtful 
will  believe  th.at  the  principle  and  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  such  men  were  a  glorious  reality  ! 
The  sterne.st  of  all  touchstones  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  better  feelings,  is  the 
fashion  in  which  they  stand  the  wear  of 
years. 

But  my  shortening  space  warns  me  to 
stoji;  and  I  must  cease,  for  the  present, 
from  these  thoughts  of  Future  Years. 
Cease,  I  mean,  from  writing  .about  that 
mysterious  tract  before  us ;  who  can  cease 
from  thinking  of  it  ?  You  remember  how 
the  writer  of  that  little  poem  which  h.as 
been  quoted  .asks  Time  to  touch  gently 
him  and  his.  Of  course  he  spoke  as  a 
j)oet,  stating  the  c.ase  fancifully ;  but  not 
ibrgeting  tli.at  when  we  come  to  sober 
sense,  we  must  prefer  our  requests  to  an 
Ear  more  ready  to  hear  u.s,  and  a  hand 
more  ready  to  help.  It  is  not  to  Time 
that  I  .sh.all  a])i)ly  to  le.ad  mo  through  life 
into  immortality !  And  I  c.an  not  think 
of  years  to  cpme  without  going  back  to  a 
greater  poet,  whom  wo  need  not  esteem 
the  less  becjiuse  his  inspiration  was  loftier 
than  that  of  the  ^Muses,  who  has  summed 
up  so  gr.andly  in  one  comprehensive  sen 
tence  all  the  possibilities  which  could  be¬ 
fall  him  in  the  days  and  ages  before  him. 
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“  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel, 
and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory !”  Let 
us  humbly  trust  that  in  that  sketch,  round 


and  complete,  of  all  that  can  over  come 
to  us,  my  readers  and  I  may  be  able  to 
read  the  history  of  our  Future  Years! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


SOLDIERS 


and  their  science.* 


A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  the 
work  bearing  the  above  title.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  those  victims  to  Tartar 
treachery,  whose  fate,  while  yet  doubtful, 
was  the  subject  of  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
many  an  English  heart.  The  sequel  is 
too  well  known  ;  and  all  that  remains  is  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  so  highly  gifted, 
and  the  premature  close  of  .a  career  of 
such  early  and  brilliant  ])romise. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  sad  in¬ 
terest  thus  attaching  to  it,  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  claims  peculiar  notice  on  its  own 
account,  as  an  admirable  free  hand  sketch 
of  military  history.  The  signs  of  the 
times  have  brought  out  the  military  spirit 
of  the  nation.  A  volunteer  army  has 
sprung  into  existence,  and  one  among 
many  other  merits  which  it  possesses  is, 
that  it  is  an  array  of  educated  soldiers. 
Such  men  can  not  fail  to  acquire  some 
notions  of  the  science  of  that  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  standing  in  this  respect 
distinguished  from  uneducated  men,  whose 
reflections  are  commonly  bounderl  by  the 
objects  around  them.  It  is  true  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  picture,  lliere  is,  as  re¬ 
gards  military  bodies,  an  element  of  weak¬ 
ness  as  well  as  of  strength  in  the  fact  here 
stated,  but  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  one  with  the  other.  A  highly 
cduciited  force  may  criticise  .and  disobey, 
just  :is  an  uneducated  force  will  be  more 
prone  to  the  lower  vices  and  become  more 
ea.sily  demoralixcd.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
best  antidote  to  the  fdrmer  d.anger  is  good 
military  instruction,  such  as  will  instill 
sound  notions,  so  far  as  it  goes,  while  it 
never  ceases  to  warn  against  hasty  ccuiclu- 


•  Soldiers  and  their  Seienee.  By  Captain  Braba- 
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sionsfrom  imperfect  data,  and  even  against 
the  too  rigorous  application  of  prineijiles 
and  maxims  which,  however  generally 
true,  may  be  absolutely  inappropriate  to 
the  particular  case. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  volunteers  that  such 
instruction  is  necessary.  It  is  evident 
that  the  late  improvements  in  Ore-arms 
tend  to  bring  into  greater  im|x»rtanco  in- 
dividu.al  action,  to  throw  both  soldiers  and 
officers  more  on  their  own  resources,  to 
make  less  of  the  machine  and  more  of  the 
man.  It  is  therefore  of  great  consequence 
that  the  young  officer  should  early  become 
acquainted  with  sound  military  priiiciple.s, 
over  and  above  what  he  will  learn  in  the 
barrack-square,  or  on  the  field-day.  Not 
that  such  principles  will,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  aht.agonistic  to  the  latter  teaching. 
R.ather,  by  showing  the  end  which  is  de¬ 
sired  to  be  attained,  they  will  prove  its 
best  illustration. 

Captain  Brabazon’s  work  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  this  purpose.  Being  short,  it  is 
professedly  discursive,  and  leaves  the  field 
open  to  more  minute  inquiry  in  every 
que.stion  it  opens.  But  it  is  not  the  loss 
suggestive,  and  in  this  quality  consists 
Iierliajis  its  gre.atest  merit.  It  seizes  the 
salient  points  of  military  history  .'is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  greatest  commanders,  .an¬ 
cient  and  modeiTi.  Generalization  is  ven¬ 
tured  upon  freely,  but  dogmatism  is  care¬ 
fully  excluded.  Principles  start  sponta¬ 
neously  out  of  the  narrative,  but  are  left 
as  the  history  leaves  them,  seldom,  perhaps 
indeed  too  seldom,  developed,  and  never 
assuming  the  axiomatic  form. 

Some  illustration  of  the  above  remarks 
may  now  be  not  unacceptable. 

To  Epaminondas  is  assigned  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  “  that  great  principle 
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of  war  winch,  iiulcpendcnt  of  tho  nature 
of  the  troojoand  arms  employed,  will  for¬ 
ever  form  the  basis  of  i;ood  military  com- 
bination.s  and  this  piinciple  is  deKned  to 
be  “  the  concentration  of  an  overwhelming 
force  upon  a  decisive  point.”  Ileference 
is  of  course  l>ere  made  to  the  battles  of 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  the  first  in  history 
which  may  be  fairly  saiil  to  have  been 
generals’  battles,  as  distinguished  from 
those  which,  like  Marathon,  the  Lutzon 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Inkermann,  and 
others,  were  essentially  soldiers’  battles. 
The  problem  which  Epaminondas  was 
called  upon  to  solve,  was  how  to  beat  a 
well-appointed  and  disciplined  army  with 
a  very  inferior  fitrce  ;  ami  he  plainly  saw 
that  if  he  pitted  man  against  man,  he 
would  bo  defeated  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers.  Hitherto,  when  armies  were 
about  to  engage,  they  were  drawn  up  in 
])arallel  order, and  in  linesof  erpial  strength 
throughout,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general  along  the  whole  front ;  an  arrange¬ 
ment  evidently  (iisadvantageous  to  the 
weaker  party.  Epaminondas,  in  the  ac¬ 
tions  above  named,  massed  the  principal 
j»art  of  his  forces  upon  the  one  or  the 
other  Hank,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his 
line  compar.atively  weak.  He  then  .attack¬ 
ed  the  enemy  on  some  advantageous  point, 
whether  on  the  flank  or  center,  with  the 
wing  thus  reinforce<l,  holding  back,  or,  in 
military  phr.ase,  refasitir/  the  rest  of  his 
line,  until,  having  pierced  .and  routed  that 
])art  of  the  enemy’s  force  on  which  was 
thus  accumulated  the  whole  weight  of  the 
assault,  the  “  refused  ”  wing  couM  take 
its  part  in  the  rem.aindcr  of  the  action 
against  a  half-beaten  and  dispirited  foe, 
and  complete  his  defe.at. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  principle  thus 
practically  enunciated  by  Epaminomlas 
can  scarcely  be  over-stated.  It  fn-sat  the 
root  of  all  strategy,  whether  that  term  be 
applied  to  the  general  operations  of  a  canj- 
paign,  or  to  those  of  the  b.att.le-field.  And 
the  lesson  it  te.aches  is  this:  that  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  at  every  moment,  some 
one  object  to  be  attained,  on  which  the 
efforis  of  the  whole  disposidjle  force 
shiMi’d,  if  necessary,  be  concentrated.  To 
discover  this  object,  and  then  to  attain  it, 
are  of  course  the  practical  questions  to  be 
solved  in  e.ach  particular  case,  and  they 
are  questions  of  exceeding  difficulty  ;  but 
it  is  a  gre.at  step  gained  when  this  oneness 
of  purpose  is  recognized  as  a  preliminary 
necessity,  and  when  the  action  of  every 


man,  horse,  and  gun,  is  then  combined 
toward  its  accomplishtuent,  instead  of 
being  frittered  away,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  in  a  tbousatid  objectless  efibrts. 

In  the  b.attle  of  ^lautinea,  the  Theban 
general  further  bequeathed  to  us  the  iin- 
|)ortant  principle  of  marching,  when  in 
presence  of  an  enemy,  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  designed  to  fight  him ;  the 
strict  observance  of  which  sjived  perhaps 
the  French  Emperor  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino.  This  merit  is  indeed  assigned  by 
our  author,  but  it  would  appear  erro¬ 
neously,  to  Hamilcar,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  science  of  marches  was 
greatly  advanced  by  the  Carthaginian 
general.  To  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
indeed  was  it  brought  under  his  au-spices, 
that — 

“At  an  interval  of  two  thousand  years,  Fred¬ 
erick,  in  .some  of  his  most  brilliant  maneuvers, 
may  bo  said  rather  to  have  equaled  than  sur¬ 
passed  him.  Before  Hamilcar  reduced  the 
principle  of  marches  to  a  system,  generals  were 
often  content,  after  selecting  a  point  at  which  to 
meet  the  enemy,  to  advance  toward  it  by  the 
shortest  route,  and  in  an  order  of  marcli  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  processional,  reserving 
their  talent  for  tlie  choice  of  a  good  position  and 
the  skillful  occupation  of  it  by  their  troops.  Dis¬ 
daining  so  conventional  a  method,  Hamilcar,  in 
the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  broke  up  his  army 
into  several  columns,  tlnis  increasing  its  nmbility, 
and  assimilating  its  order  of  march  to  its  onler 
of  battle.  He  then  boldly  advanced  by  ma¬ 
neuvering  marches,  in  which  his  troops  were  so 
disposed  as  to  be  able  to  give  battle  in  any  di¬ 
rection,  and  on  any  point  of  the  space  they  were 
traversing ;  while  such  were  tlie  rapidity  and 
variety  of  his  evolutions,  that  they  baffled  and 
disconcerted  even  those  veterans  who  had  for¬ 
merly  become  inured  to  war  under  his  com¬ 
mand.”  (P.  32.) 

The  science  of  mrrehes  thus  initiated 
by  Epaminomlas,  and  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  Hamilcar,  was  well  under¬ 
stood  in  the  subsequent  ages  of  Greece 
ami  Rome,  but  appears  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  to  have  been 
recovered  till,  with  what  m.ay  be  termed 
the  modern  military  epoch,  it  received  a 
new  existence  in  the  days  of  Maurice  of 
Na8.s.au. 

The  milit.ary  art  has  now  been  tr.accd  to 
its  origin  in  two  of  its  most  inqiortant 
branches,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
each  of  these  the  object  in  view  is  limited 
to  the  mere  scene  of  conflict.  It  was  re¬ 
served  to  Alexander  to  vastly  extend  the 
strategical  horizon.  That  great  conquer¬ 
or  appears  to  have  regarded  war  not  as  a 
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mere  series  of  disconnected  actions,  bnt  as 
a  whole  ;  embracing  every  circumstance  af¬ 
fecting  the  welCire  of  his  army,  establish¬ 
ing  a  regular  system  of  transport  and 
supply,  keeping  the  army  well  tuniished 
with  pontoons  and  battering  trains,  aiding 
its  oi^erations  by  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
di’aiightsinen,  making  the  battle  subserv¬ 
ient  to  the  c.am))aign,  and  this  again,  to 
an  unbounded  scheme  of  military  policy. 
But  the  lesson  of  military  science  handed 
down  to  us  by  Alexander,  is  preeminently 
that  of  patient  yet  enterprising  strategy : 

“  Rapid  in  his  marches,  and  impotuoas  in 
battle,  he  could  wait  and  wait  until  seven 
months  of  tedious  and  apparently  hopeless  la¬ 
bor  had  reduced  the  stronghold  of  Tyre,  and 
gained  for  hit  army  a  secure  bate  of  operations  ; 
nor  would  he  advance  against  the  Persians, 
twice  defeated,  on  the  Qranicas  and  the  Issu.s, 
until  he  had  established  his  authority  along  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Alexandria, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  enemy  from  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  malcontents  in  Greece.”  (P.  19.) 

In  war,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  rest  on  a  deep  substra¬ 
tum  of  common  -  sense.  In  Alexander, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Napoleon,  and  our 
own  illustrious  Wellington,  we  find  the 
same  tenacity  in  securing  a  firm  b;ise  of 
operations  and  well  guarded  line  of  com¬ 
munications  from  the  base  to  the  front, 
which  underlies  all  strategical  science. 
At  first  sight,  we  should  expect  to  find 
this  less  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  who  appears  sometimes  to 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  system.  But  this  is  only 
because  the  excessive  brilliancy  of  his 
successes  conceals  the  means  by  which 
they  were  obtiiined.  In  the  most  dashing 
of  his  campaigns,  that  of  1798,  in  Italy, 
he  himself  has  taken  pains  to  show  us 
that  on  his  line  of  operation,  from  Cham- 
bery  to  Veron.a,  he  had  no  less  than  four 
fortified  places  as  depots  for  his  mag.a- 
zines  and  hospitals ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
campaign,  that  of  1797,  ho  had,  on  a  line 
of  operation  extending  eighty  leagues 
from  Mantua  to  his  camp  on  the  Simmer¬ 
ing,  no  less  than  three  places  in  Echelon, 
and  a  point  of  support  at  every  five  or 
six  marches.  In  modern  war,  this  regii- 
larity  of  system  is  first  found  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  While 
studiously  preserving  his  own  communi¬ 
cations,  the  Swedish  mon.arch  continually 
threatened  those  of  the  enemy  ;  husband- 
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ing  his  strength,  and  careful  of  his  troops 
he  held  them  well  in  hand,  seldom  detach 
ed  them,  and  was  ready  to  launch  them 
on  their  enemy  with  terrific  violence  the 
moment  the  occasion  offered.  The  strat¬ 
egy  of  our  own  great  chief  of  modern 
times  might  be  described  in  terras  almost 
identic.al. 

Hannibal  appears  on  the  scene  rather 
as  an  operator  of  consummate  skill  with 
the  instruments  then  possessed  and  gene¬ 
rally  known,  than  as  the  originator  of  any 
new  strategical  or  tactical  principles. 
His  marches  were  models  of  successful 
enterprise,  as  his  battles  were  models  of 
deep-laid  stratagem  and  rapid  coup  d'oeil. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  holding  together  for 
so  many  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
country,  an  array  composed  of  such  hete¬ 
rogeneous  elements  as  was  the  so-called 
Carthaginian  army,  proves  him  to  have 
jmssessed  an  extraordinary  mor.al  ascend¬ 
ency  over  all  around  him.  In  this  quality, 
indeed,  as  well  as  in  his  power  of  forming 
alliances  and  combinations,  in  his  abund¬ 
ant  use  of  stratagem,  and  his  decisive  .as¬ 
saults  of  cavalry,  ho  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Marlborough,  as  in  the 
completeness  of  the  defe.at  no  usually  in¬ 
flicted  on  his  enemy  he  m.ay  bo  compared 
with  Cromwell,  Nelson,  and  Napoleon. 
The  latter  is  a  strong  test  of  the  moral 
power  of  a  comm.ander.  When  the  con¬ 
flict  is  over  it  requires  no  common  sway 
over  men  to  urge  them  on,  exhausted 
with  the  struggle,  to  fresh  attacks  and 
fresh  pursuits.  To  do  so  implies  a  tenaci¬ 
ty  of  will  which  will  bo  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  the  absolute  aocomplish- 
ment  of  its  purpose,  and  which  m.ay  of  it¬ 
self  be  .almost  said  to  constitute  greatness. 

In  the  old  Roman  army  we  see  reflect¬ 
ed  the  special  genius  of  the  nation  for  law 
and  government,  in  the  form  of  discipline 
and  organization.  Its  marches  alone  are 
a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  its  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  for  then,  .as  now,  largo  msisses  of 
men,  if  not  well  paid  and  fed,  would  fall 
out  of  their  ranks  and  turn  marauders ; 
and  the  mere  fact  that  it  w.as  ]>ossiblc  to 
enforce  the  severest  penalties  .against 
plunder,  is  a  proof  that  the  army  was  so 
well  cared  for  as  to  make  the  perpetration 
of  it  a  crime.  One  of  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dences,  however,  to  the  same  purport,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  high  dignity  .attaching 
to  the  rank  of  Qusostor,  an  olRce  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  Commissary-Genend,  but 
more  nearly  perhaps  to  the  French  Inten- 
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dant.  Tills  officer  could  ri-ie  to  the  high¬ 
est  coininands.  The  circumstance  of  his 
superiuteiidiug  the  civil  departments,  ns 
we  should  term  them,  of  the  army,  was 
in  the  eye  of  the  Homan  no  derogation  to 
his  military  position  ;  rather,  by  rendering 
him  familiar  both  with  the  general  opera¬ 
tions  and  with  the  details  of  those  collat¬ 
eral  services  on  which  the  well-being  of 
an  army  so  much  depends,  such  an  exjie- 
rience  educated  him  in  the  best  possible 
school  for  the  chief  command.  There  is 
much  matter  for  reflection  in  all  this.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question,  whether  a 
commissariat  department  should  consist 
of  civilian  officers,  as  in  the  Ilritish  serv¬ 
ice,  or  of  military  officers,  as  in  the  French 
army  and  our  own  army  in  IndLa.  Hut 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  we 
elevate  the  rank  of  the  officer  at  the  head 
of  such  a  department,  and  render  him  ca- 
p.able  of  attaining  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that 
our  armies  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
therefore  efficient..  Surely  history  does 
not  s})eak  in  vain  when  it  tells  us  that 
Home’s  greatest  orator  and  Home’s 
greatest  general  had  been  commissary- 
generals.  Cicero  was  commissary-gene¬ 
ral,  as  we  should  say,  in  Sicily,  and  Caj^ir 
in  Spain. 

On  the  special  genius  of  Caisar  our 
author  has  a  pa-^sage  which  we  should  do 
wrong  to  the  work  not  to  ti'anscribc  in 
extenso.  Spe.aking  of  the  CotnuientarieSy 
he  observes : 

"  Through  the  easy  clearness  of  his  narrative 
we  enter  into  the  motives  and  opinions  of  the 
(leneral.  We  admire  his  vigorous  conccption.s, 
and  the  electric  rapidity  of  his  strokes ;  but  be¬ 
yond  all,  we  admire  the  boundless  variety  of  his 
resources,  and  the  completeness  of  the  duties 
which  he  assumed  and  scrupulously  discharged. 
As  chief  of  tlie  army,  he  not  only  directed  its 
marches,  and  led  it  in  battle,  but  he  dwells  with 
pride  on  the  happy  artifices  of  his  siege  ojMJi-a- 
tions;  he  relates  how  he  procured  supplies  in 
the  enemy’s  countiy,  and  often  obtained  by  ne¬ 
gotiation  and  treaty  what  he  despaired  of  gain¬ 
ing  by  force  of  arms ;  how  he  built  ships  of 
novel  design,  destroyed  the  enemy’s  fleet^  and 
even  transported  one  of  his  own  by  land ;  how 
he  constructed  impregnable  works,  and  threw 
bridges  across  the  most  rapid  rivers,  so  that 
Cae.sar  includcKl  in  the  office  of  a  Roman  gene¬ 
ral  those  of  admiral  and  naval  architect,  of 
ambassador,  commissary,  and  engineer ;  and 
thought  no  detail  l>cneath  his  notice  which 
might  contribute,  however  remotely,  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  welfare  of  his  army. 

“This  universality  of  his  genius  gave  to  all 


Caesar’s  enterprises  a  unity  of  design  which  can 
rarely  characterize  those  of  a  less  versatile  com¬ 
mander.  Since  artillery  and  fortification  have 
been  treated  as  distinct  sciences,  and  a  va.st  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stores  has  become  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  field,  custom 
has  sanctioned  a  division  of  power  among  vari¬ 
ous  departments  which  is  doubtless  beneficial 
when  confined  to  matters  of  executive  detail. 
But  whenever  a  general  has  had  the  power  and 
the  will  to  desert  the  beaten  track,  and  assume 
the  responsible  control  of  every  branch  of  his 
army,  then  experience  has  proved  that  the  great 
operations  of  war  are  ever  most  successful  when 
they  all  obey  the  original  impulse  of  one  mind.” 
(R  49.) 

We  may  observe  with  respect  to  many 
of  these  eminently  practical  qnalitications 
a  counterpart  to  the  great  Homan  con¬ 
queror  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Ills 
well-known  boast  wa.s,  that  if  other  gener¬ 
als  oouhl  flght  armies,  he  could  feed  them. 
In  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  im¬ 
mortalized  him  as  a  defensive  commander, 
he  was,  in  respect  to  their  general  plan, 
his  own  engineer ;  both  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  and  tlie  place  .and  size  of  the  works 
being  detailed  in  a  memorandum  of  in¬ 
structions  to  the  eommanding  Hoyal  En¬ 
gineer,  “  written  after  a  detailed  reeon- 
noissance  of  the  ground,  and  a  personal 
visit  to  every  jiart  of  it.”  And  in  every 
line  of  the  Duke’s  dispatches  we  observe 
the  .same  care  for  the  smallest  as  w’cll  as 
the  most  important  details  ;  the  exempli¬ 
fication  in  his  own  person  of  the  rule  ho 
ever  strongly  inculcated  on  liis  officers, 
and  which  we  hope  will  be  looked  ui)on  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  those  officers  who 
are  now  beginning  to  issue  from  the  Staff 
College  to  underbake  their  duties  on  the 
staff  of  the  army : 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  and  offier 
officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  acquire  that  ex¬ 
perience  which  will  teach  them  that  mere«$  eaa 
heattainfd  only  hy  attention  to  the  nu>»t  minute 
detail*,  and  by  traeiny  every  part  of  every  ope¬ 
ration  from  it*  origin  to  it*,  eonelueion,  point 
hy  point,  and  aeeertaining  that  the  whole  i*  vn- 
deretood  by  thoee  who  are  to  execute  it*'  (Dis¬ 
patches;  loth  May,  1811.) 

It  would  l>e  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  military  literature  a  more  simple 
or  more  practical  lesson  of  wisdom  than 
this. 

AV’’e  pass  by  the  subsequent  military 
history  of  the  ancient  world,  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  almost  barren 
of  useful  results  iu  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  find  our  attention  arrested  once 
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more  by  a  great  Eastern  conqueror,  who 
in  his  (lay  must  have  made  more  than 
Asia  tremble.  We  allude  of  course  to 
Timour.  It  is  much  the  fashion  to  view 
this  great  chieftain  as  the  mere  leader  of  j 
innumerable  hordes,  and  the  subduer  of 
less  warlike  tribes.  But  our  author  has 
]K)inted  out  with  great  force  and  clearness 
the  claims  of  Timour  to  a  place  in  history 
as  a  cavalry  commander  of  the  highest 
order. 

“  His  method  of  attack,  however  it  might  vary 
in  application,  was  in  prin(a pie  always  the  same. 
Rapid  and  successive  charges  in  echelon  frotn 
the  (^enter,  supported  hy  strong  and  well-diiwt- 
ed  reserves,  formed  the  basis  of  a  system  of  ca¬ 
valry  tactics  which  we  owe  to  this  great  general, 
and  which  the  experience  of  succeeding  ages 
has  been  unable  to  improve.”  (P.  90.) 

“  The  army  being  drawn  up  in  three  lines  of 
tomans  or  squadrons,  the  attack  was  usually 
opened  by  the  two  center  squadrons  of  the  first 
line,  which  rapidly  advanced  to  the  charge, 
closely  succeeded  by  the  two  squadrons  which 
had  stood  on  cither  side  of  them  in  line,  and 
which  now  (sovered  their  flanks;  these  again 
were  supported  by  the  adjoining  squadrons,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  first  line  was  en¬ 
gaged.  Each  separate  attack  afforded  a  chance 
of  victory,  while,  as  each  was  in  a  measure  inde¬ 
pendent,  its  failure  did  not  occasion  any  general 
rout 

“  If  disorders  appeared  at  any  point  of  the 
Tartar  lines,  Timour,  who  watched  over  the  field 
from  a  commanding  post,  dispatched  instant  suc¬ 
cor  ;  but  if  the  whole  front  either  wavered  or  re¬ 
coiled,  then  the  (Kcasion  was  worthy  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  himself.  In  his  own  word.s,  ‘The  time 
was  come  to  put  the  foot  of  courage  into  the 
stimip  of  patience and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  reserves,  he  chargcci  into  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  fight.  This  appearance  of  Timour  in 
person  never  failed  to  turn  the  doubtful  balance. 
The  fiery  courage  of  the  soldier  prevailed,  when 
the  deeply-studied  plans  of  the  general  might 
have  miscarried”  (P.  93.) 

With  Timour’s  method  of  attack  the 
writer  compares  tliat  of  Cromw'ell  at 
Naseby,  and  observes  on  the  close  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  systems  of  these  two 
self-taught  generals.  At  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing,  and  attacked  by  suc¬ 
cessive  division-s,  or,  in  military  phrase,  in 
echelon  from  his  left,  that  is,  from  the  side 
nearest  the  center  of  the  whole  line.  The 
cavalry  of  Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  organized 
under  the  eye  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
which  was  probably  the  finest  that  mcnlern 
Europe  has  yet  seen,  is  noticed  in  the 
same  hap]>y  spirit  of  generalization  : 

”  In  the  management  of  his  cavalry,  Frederick 
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was  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  Timour 
and  Cromwell.  He  .sacrificed  weight  to  speed, 
and  relied  upon  rapid  and  successive  charges 
supported  by  strong  reserves.  Such  a  system 
has  in  all  ages  proved  its  superiuriiy  over  that 
of  heavy',  cumbrous  squadrons  maneuvering  at  u 
slow  pace,  and  trusting  either  to  the  effect  of 
their  fire  or  to  the  mere  weight  of  men  and 
horses ;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  it  adopted  and 
fully  carried  out”  (P.  204.) 

ISIodern  strategy  has  been  said,  and  we 
think  jnstly,  to  owe  its  origin  to  (lustavns 
Adolphus.  He  certainly  tvas  the  first  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  importance  of 
keeping  open  the  communications  with  the 
rear,  by  which  alone  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  constant  drain  of  ammunition 
and  exhaustion  of  supplies  in  the  front  or 
fighting  line.  And  in  the  same  degree  as 
it  was  inenmbent  upon  him  to  preserve 
his  own  roads  of  communication  with  the 
sources  of  supply,  was  it  important,  as  he 
clearly  saw,  to  threaten,  and,  if  possible, 
possess  himself  of  those  of  the  enemy. 
This  opened  a  new  and  more  scientific  ob¬ 
ject  to  military  operations.  Hitherto 
commanders  of  armies  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  leading  their  forces  to  battle 
according  to  the  most  apjtroved  fashion, 
and  taking  the  chanees  of  victory  or  de¬ 
feat.  The  object  was,  so  far,  still  the 
same,  but  with  this  addition,  that,  suj*- 
posing  the  preliminary  strategical  ma¬ 
neuvers  to  have  been  successful,  the 
enemy,  if  defeated,  would  be  cut  off  from 
his  sources  of  supjtly,  and  virtually  anni¬ 
hilated.  It  was  of  course  essential  that 
no  such  catastrophe  should  follow  upon 
defeat  in  the  opposite  case  ;  and  hence  the 
principle  of  war  here  referred  to,  techni¬ 
cally  expres-sed,  is  to  threaten,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  possess  yourself  of,  the  enemy’s  lines 
of  communication  without  exposing  your 
own.  The  principle  is  simple  enough, 
although  it  was  long  before  it  was  enun¬ 
ciated,  or  even  tacitly  acted  upon,  but  the 
application  is  in  general  excessively  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  question  is  solved,  when  an 
army  can  by  any  means  place  itself  on  the 
flank  of  the  hostile  columns  between  their 
base  of  operations  and  their  front,  while 
its  own  line  of  communication  and  of  re¬ 
treat  lies  direct  to  its  rear,  and  is  as  far 
removed  .as  possible  from  any  possible  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  enemy.  The  action  of  the 
Prussians  at  Waterloo,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
essentially  of  this  character. 

That  the  true  principle  of  war  from  the 
1  earliest  ages  has  been  to  guard  carefullv 
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the  base  of  operations — tliat  is  to  say,  the 
sources  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
lines  of  communication  with  that  base, 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Wo  have 
alre.ady  seen  it  illustrated  by  Alexander. 
But  if  so  important  when  war  was  compa¬ 
ratively  a  simple  affair,  and  when  little 
more  than  the  supplies  of  food  had  to  be 
conveyed,  how  essential  must  be  its  ob¬ 
servance  in  the  complex  military  opera¬ 
tions  of  modern  times,  when  the  necessary 
transport  train  even  of  a  small  army 
winds  its  way  over  miles  and  miles  of 
ro.ad,  and  when  the  engines  and  munitions 
of  war  are  so  bulky  and  weighty  that  it 
requires  a  long  railway-train  to  convey 
only  a  half  battery  of  artillery  !  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  in  these  days  an  array,  depriv¬ 
ed  for  any  length  of  time  of  communication 
with  its  base,  must  perish  from  sheer  ex- 
liaustion,  even  without  the  coup  de  grace 
of  an  unsuccessful  gener.al  action. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  expressions 
“  base  of  operations”  and  “  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,”  because  they  are  generally 
adopted  by  milil.ary  writers.  But  we  can 
not  but  think  they  have  been  selected  ra¬ 
ther  unfortunately  by  our  teachers  in  these 
subjects,  the  French,  as  they  convey  a  far 
too  geometrical  meaning.  Wo  h.arm,  liow- 
ever,  will  be  done  if  the  military  student 
will  only  remember  that  the  expression 
“base  of  operations”  means  nothing  more 
than  the  place  or  pdaces  whence  are  re¬ 
ceived  the  reinforcements,  military  stores, 
and  munitions  of  war,  while  the  line  of 
coinniiinicalions,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed,  “  of  operations,”  means  nothing 
more  than  the  road  or  other  way  by 
which  those  reinforcements,  stores,  etc., 
are  forwarded  to  the  front.  In  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  this  country,  the  sea,  and  more 
particularly  the  harbor  of  Balaklava,  con¬ 
stituted  our  b.ase,  while  that  well-oigh 
fatal  seven  miles  from  Balaklava  to  the 
front  w.as  our  line  of  operation  or  commu¬ 
nication. 

The  example  of  (Tiistaviis  was  not  lost, 
and  Turenne,  Conde,  Montecucnlli,  Eu¬ 
gene,  and  Marlborough,  brilliantly  illus¬ 
trated  the  revival  of  strategical  science. 
There  is  much  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  milit.ary  student  in  the  operations  of 
all  these  commanders,  but  in  none  more 
than  in  those  of  Marlborough.  In  the 
Blenheim  c.ampaign  we  have  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  example  of  an  operation  very  rare  in 
war,  and  which  seldom  fails  to  mark  the 
commander  of  the  highest  order — namely, 


a  strategical  march,  by  winch  the  designs 
of  the  enemy  are  frustrated,  and  his  army 
put  in  imminent  j)eril  before  even  the  oj. 
posing  forces  have  met.  Of  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  was  in  ancient  times  the  march  of 
the  Consul  Nero,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Ilasdrub.al,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  last  hope  of  the  con- 
que.st  of  Rome  in  the  breast  of  Ilannib.al. 
Of  such  a  character  in  modern  times  were 
the  marches  of  Napoleon  over  the  Alps 
upon  Milan  and  Ales.sandria  in  1800,  and 
upon  Uhn  in  1805,  and  that  of  Welling¬ 
ton  upon  Vittoria  in  1813.  In  all  these 
c.ases,  the  enemy  w.a3  morally  subdued 
before  a  blow  was  struck.  AVe  can  scarce¬ 
ly  indeed  recall  an  inst.anee  of  a  gre.it 
str:Uegic.il  march  falling  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  object,  although  in  nearly 
all  instances  it  terminates  in  a  general  ac¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  forces  are  often,  after 
all,  equally  b.alanced.  Alay  not  the  cause 
of  this  almost  univer8.il  success  be  found 
in  the  spirit-stirring  nature  of  the  march 
itself,  in  which  probably  some  glimpse  of 
the  mighty  import  of  the  event  that  is 
being  consummated  is  caught  even  by  the 
youngest  recruit  in  the  army  ?  However 
this  m.iy  be,  it  is  certain  th.it  the  intellect¬ 
ual  ettbrt,  the  moral  resolution,  and  the 
daring  spirit  that  must  combine  to  plan 
.and  carry  out  a  great  strategical  march, 
can  not  but  be  communicated  fiom  the 
general  to  the  force  that  obeys  his  will, 
and  vibrates  through  every  portion  of  it. 

Th.it  Marlborough  has  not  yet  received 
full  justice  at  the  hands  of  military  critics 
is  but  too  apparent  to  every  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  his  exploits  by  the  light 
of  his  dispatches.  The  reason  is  very  plain. 
The  French  are  our  tutors  in  military  lit¬ 
erature,  and  they  exerci.se  their  vocation 
with  a  full  sense  of  their  resj)onsibility  to 
the  national  amour  propre,  by  ignoring 
as  far  as  pos.sible  the  great  deeds  of  any 
commander  the  narration  of  which  would 
wound  it.  Thus  the  fame  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  and  also  that  of  Wellington,  hav»* 
suffered  in  continental  military  literature. 
We  have  indeed  little  right  to  complain 
of  this,  .os  the  remedy  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Alilitary  literature,  however,  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  prized  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  emerge 
from  our  present  state  of  dependence 
upon  that  of  France. 

After  referring  to  the  almost  unexam¬ 
pled  difficulties  with  which  Marlborough 
was  beset  at  every  turn,  from  Dutch  dep- 
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Hties  and  old-fashioned  generals,  to  Ger¬ 
man  princes  taking  the  command  on  al¬ 
ternate  days  out  ot  his  hands,  our  author 
thus  ably  sums  up  the  military  qualities 
of  England’s  great,  if  not  greatest  gene¬ 
ral  : 

His  miliUry  acts,  like  those  of  every  master 
hand,  bear  stamped  upon  them  the  impress  of 
original  creative  genius.  As  bold  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  Turenne  in  the  larger  combinations 
of  war,  he  was  animated  in  the  field  by  the 
chivalrous  intrepidity  of  Conde  and  Gustavus. 
He  rarely  abandoned  the  initiative.  He  loved 
to  close  and  grapple  with  the  enemy ;  but  even 
in  the  heat  of  action  he  would  still  disconcert 
them  by  feints  and  demonstrations.  He  made 
greater  use  of  stratagems  and  iaise  attacks  than 
any  general  since  the  time  of  Hannibal,  whom 
he  further  resembled  by  dealing  his  decisive 
blows  at  the  head  of  large  cavalry  reserves. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  a  concentrated  ar¬ 
tillery  fire,  and  considering  the  very  small  pro- 
|K>rtion  of  this  arm  which  then  entered  into  the 
composition  of  armies,  his  advancing  forty 
pieces  in  line  to  bear  upon  a  decisive  point  at 
lialplaquet  may  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  of  Napoleon  at  a  period  when  ariillciy  was 
much  more  numerous.  Having  gained  a  victo¬ 
ry — and  he  never  failed  to  gain  one — his  first 
care  was  for  the  wounded,  not  only  of  his  own 
but  of  the  defeated  army.  ‘  The  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,’  says  Duclos,  a  French  historian,  ’  al¬ 
ways  showed  the  utmost  attention  to  his  piison- 
ers,  and  set  the  example  of  that  humanity 
which  has  since  softened  the  horrors  and  calam¬ 
ities  of  war.’  ”  (P,  180.) 

We  next  come  to  the  Great  Frederick, 
beyond  all  doubt  a  marvel  of  military 
genius.  Strategical  writers,  b.asing  tlieir 
criticisms  upon  their  geometrical  diagrams, 
have  cast  their  censures  upon  him  pretty 
freely ;  but  what  avails  all  this  against  the  j 
w’ondrous  successes  which  established  a 
new  kingdom  against  Euroi>e  in  arms  ? 
Granting  that  this  extraordinary  com¬ 
mander  committed  errors,  (and  he  him¬ 
self  is  the  first  to  admit  them,)  shall  we 
say  therefore  with  Jomini  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  strategy?  We  know  that  a 
chess-player  plays  a  very  different  game 
when  his  instinct  shows  him  that  he  has 
an  inferior  adversary,  from  that  which  he 
plays  when  pitted  against  an  equal.  And 
again,  how  different  is  his  play  when  he 
is  driven  into  a  comer  and  his  ^ame  seems 
desperate,  his  antagonist  closing  around 
him  with  all  his  pieces,  while  he  is  crip¬ 
pled  and  forced  back,  and  sees  “  looming 
in  the  distance”  the  apparently  inevitable 
checkmate.  It  is  then  that  he  will  play 
bold  neck-or-nothing  strokes.  By  all  the 


principles  of  the  game  he  must  be  defeat¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  may  yet  dazzle  and  ]>arulyze 
his  adversary,  and,  it  may  be,  discover 
some  open  joiut  in  his  armor,  some  happy 
entrance  to  the  fifth  rib.  Now  may  we 
not  sec  in  this  analogy  very  much  the 
position  of  Frederick,  staking  largely  on 
fortune — bold,  dashing,  yet  always  re- 
fiectivc  and  calculating;  comprehensive iii 
his  jirojects,  measuring  precisely  his  ad¬ 
versary  ;  surrounded,  repulsed,  defeated, 
but  never  despairing,  and  ultimately  get¬ 
ting  Uie  better  of  all  his  enemies  ?  To 
such  a  man,  in  such  a  position,  the  present 
moment  is  everything.  In  other  circum¬ 
stances  a  more  scientific  but  slower  line 
of  action  might  doubtless  have  been  pre¬ 
ferable.  But  Frederick  had  no  leisure  for 
this.  Ilis  object  was  to  get  at  his  enemy 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  beat 
him.  The  caliber  of  his  adversaries  also 
was  well  known  to  him,  and  he  felt  that 
he  might  play  tricks  iqKm  which  he  would 
not  have  ventured  in  presence  of  an  Eu¬ 
gene  or  a  Turenne.  We  believe  that  this 
is  the  key  to  the  greater  portion  of  Fred¬ 
erick’s  campaigns  and  actions. 

Still,  making  every  allowance,  we  must 
admit  that  we  nowhere  see  in  the  general¬ 
ship  of  the  Prussiar  monarch  any  thing 
resembling  that  model  of  strategy  jire- 
sented  us  m  the  dying  struggle  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1814.  But  this  is  little  more  than 
saying  that  Frederick  was  not  sixty  years 
in  advance  of  his  own  time.  In  any  case 
sound  criticism  will  pause  before  it  con¬ 
demns,  on  merely  geometrical  grounds, 
.and  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  thousand 
and  one  moral,  physical,  politic.!],  and 
geographical  considerations  which  must 
have  influenced  that  great  commander,  a 
line  of  action  vvhicli  to  a  very  dce|)  and 
long  head  seemed  at  the  moment  the 
best. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  questions  of 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  Frederic’s  strat- 
egy,  there  can  not  be  a  question  that  he 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  military  science, 
lie  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  a|!- 
preciate  the  value  of  a  thoroughly  educat¬ 
ed  staff.  And  here  we  may  observe 
th.at  in  the  Peninsular  war,  especially  to¬ 
ward  its  close,  the  importance  of  such  a 
corps  was  equally  appreciated  in  our  own 
army ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion  the 
French  entertained  of  our  Quartermaster- 
General’s  staff,  that  they  carefully  studied 
after  the  peace  the  system  of  military  in¬ 
struction  at  the  Staff  College  of  that  day, 
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and  ultimately  founded  upon  it  the  K>'oU 
d'Etat  Major.  We  may  rest  as.surcd  that 
what  Alexander  and  Frederick  found 
neces-sary  for  their  armies,  and  w'hat  Wel¬ 
lington  encouraged  in  his,  must  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  skillful  direction  of  the 
troo|)8;  and  hence  the  neces.sity  of  care¬ 
fully  watching  the  effect  of  the  present 
Staff  College,  which  has  been  established 
(ill  the  broadest  jwssible  basis  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  future  staff  officers,  at  the 
public  expense,  and  which  we  believe  is 
well  .adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  destined. 

Another  great  advance  in  military  sci¬ 
ence  is  due  to  Fredeiick — in  the  lightness 
and  rapidity,  as  compared  with  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  times  before  him,  which  he  in 
fused  into  the  movements  of  his  troops  of 
every  arm.  Of  his  cavalry  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken.  His  infantry  w’as  formed 
in  three  ranks,  thus  presenting  a  striking 
contr.ast  to  the  formation  of  Gust.avus 
Adolphus  a  century  before  in  six  ranks, 
which  was  itself  an.  innovation  upon  the 
usual  order  of  that  time  in  ten  ranks. 
Tlie  chatige  is  due  to  the  gradual  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  musketeers,  with  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  pikemen,  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  w.a.s  at  once  felt  of  developing 
to  the  fullest  extent  tlm  line  of  fire;  while 
there  Avas  no  longer  the  same  reason  for 
the  deep  m.ass  of  ancient  times,  for  mere 
weight  and  physical  force,  which  could  in 
very  few  instances  be  now  brought  into 
(lay.  The  British  army,  as  is  well  known, 
las  for  many  years  .adopted  a  still  thinner 
formation,  that  of  two  ranks ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  French  army,  since  the 
Italian  campaign,  h.as  followed  our  exam¬ 
ple.  In  point  of  fact,  another  element  has 
made  its  ap|)earance  in  the  question  since 
the  time  of  Frederick,  and  even  of  the 
First  Napoleon  ;  namely,  the  tremendous 
force  .and  accuracy  of  modern  fire-arms. 
Of  the  accuracy,  however,  we  can  at  pres¬ 
ent  8.ay  little  in  regard  to  its  practical 
effect  on  w.ar,  saving  th,at  in  the  recent 
Italian  battles  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  docs  not  appear  to  have  rendered 
the  contest  shorter  th.an  were  general  .ac¬ 
tions  in  the  d.ay8  of  good  old  Brown  Bess. 
Nor  were  the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded 
greater ;  though  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  bo,  since 
<(ne  of  the  most  certain  lessons  taught  us 
in  military  history  is,  tluat  the  more  for¬ 
midable  the  we.apons  the  less  w'ill  be  the 


carnage.  The  reason  is,  that  the  affair  is 
in  nearly  all  cases  decided  before  it  be¬ 
comes  a  h.and-lo  hand  conflict,  and  the 
more  accurate  the  fire-arms  the  greater 
will  be  the  distance  between  the  adveiaie 
lines  at  which  this  decision  takes  place, 
and  consequently  the  facility  afforded  to 
the  beaten  party  of  making  good  its  re¬ 
treat.  But  the  increased  force  of  pene¬ 
tration  of  modem  fire-arms  may  not  im¬ 
probably  give  rise  to  the  question  of  for- 
m.ation  in  three  or  even  in  two  lines,  since 
it  is  certain  that  the  same  bullet  Avill  in 
very  many,  perhaps  in  the  m.ajority  of 
cases,  prove  the  destruction  of  both  front 
and  rear-rank  man  together.  We  see, 
then,  that  the  order  of  formation  has  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  shallow  from  the 
time  of  Gustavus  to  the  present  d.ay ;  and 
the  ({uestion  i.s,  has  it  reached  its  limit  ? 
There  is  much  to  bo  said  on  both  sides  in 
the  reply ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  ultimate  forma¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  attained,  and  th.at  the  next 
gre.at  change  in  t.actics  will  be  the  ad¬ 
vancing  to  attack  in  single  rank,  followed 
by  a  second,  and  possibly  by  a  third  rank, 
sufficiently  near  to  replace  the  first  in  case 
of  dis.aster,  or  at  the  critical  moment  to 
join  with  it  in  the  contest ;  thus  prestmt- 
ing  a  succession  of  leaves  of  attack,  each 
li^t  in  itself,  and  easily  stemmed,  yet  in 
their  accumulation  irresistible.  But  this 
question  merits  far  more  sp.ace  and  time 
th.an  we  have  at  present  to  give  to  it,  and 
wo  merely  suggest  it  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  such  specula¬ 
tions. 

When  to  what  we  have  already  said  of 
the  increased  lightne.ss  and  activity  given 
by  Frederick  to  his  infantry  and  cavalry, 
we  add  that  he  adopted  the  same  view 
with  respect  to  artillery,  by  organizing 
horsc-artillerv  batteries,  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  principle,  with  the  illustration 
afforded  to  it  by  his  actions,  is  the  legacy 
that  great  warrior  has  lell  to  military 
science. 

From  the  military  era  inaugurated  by 
the  Great  Frederick,  the  elementary  tactics 
of  which  h.ave  in  great  part  survived  to 
our  own  day,  Ave  descend  through  the 
Amcric.an  and  French  revolutionary  eras 
to  the  times  of  N.apoleon  and  Wellington. 
The  wars,  hoAvever,  of  those  revolutions 
must  not  be  altogether  jiaased  by.  Indeed, 
as  paving  the  Avay  to  the  more  regular 
Avars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  could 
not  be  neglected  without  manifest  detri- 
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ment  to  military  history.  Both  showed 
what  could  be  effected  by  raw  levies  pro¬ 
perly  directed  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
camstances  in  which  they  were  placed — 
the  Americans  in  a  thickly  wooded  coun¬ 
try  acting  in  light  skirmishing  order, 
and  depending  on  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  individual  marksman ;  the  French 
fighting  in  masses,  yet  not  trusting  their 
undisciplined  hordes  to  the  assault  in  lino 
of  regular  troops,  advancing  in  dense  col¬ 
umns,  and  overthrowing  the  comparative¬ 
ly  thin  lines  of  enemies  who  were  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sufficient  moral  farce  to  meet 
such  an  attack.  Both  were  instances  of 
Paixhan’s  remark.able  saying,  that  “  the 
strength  of  nations  is  no  longer  in  their 
barracks.”  Both  were,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  eminently  successful. 

The  systematic  way  in  Avhich  the  First 
Napoleon  carried  on  his  wars  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  can  not  be  too  deep¬ 
ly  impressed  upon  the  military  student. 
No  great  result  M’as  ever  achieved  with¬ 
out  corresponding  labor  and  difficulty, 
and  the  wars  of  Napoleon  form  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  In  his  dispatches,  now 
published,  we  see  the  intense  activity  of 
his  mind.  Every  thing  was  thought 
through,  every  operation  traced  before¬ 
hand  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  If 
Na|>ol eon’s  successes  are  due  to  instinct, 
inspiration,  genius,  or  to  any  other  quality 
of  which  we  have  no  very  clear  concep¬ 
tion,  they  are  due  to  it  only  so  far  as  it 
crowned  a  work  traced  and  carried  out  in 
all  its  material  bearings  by  the  workings 
of  common-sense. 

“  Napoleon,”  says  our  author,  “  the 
creature  of  genius  and  inspiration,  founded 
no  school  of  war.”  So  far  as  that  he  act¬ 
ed  on  principles  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  every  great  commander  that  ever 
lived,  this  is  true  ;  but  when  Ave  consider 
the  generalship  of  the  age  before  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  that  of  his  enemies  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Euro|)ean  struggle,  w'e 
can  not  but  see  a  marked  difference,  which 
can  be  traced  to  nothing  but  the  study  on 
the  part  of  his  contenqurraries,  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses.  Napoleon’s  school  would  seem  to 
be  preeminently  a  school  of  strategy,  and 
in  this  school  he  taught  his  enemies  too 
well.  The  flank  position  t.aken  up  by  the 
Russians  when  the  French  advanced  upon 
Moscow ;  the  parallel  march  of  Kutusoff 
to  that  of  the  French  during  the  retreat, 
“cutting  in”  here  and  there,  like  a 
knight’s  move  at  chess,  as  Sir  G.  Cathcart 


I  happily  describes  it,  and  causing  them  in¬ 
finite  distress;  lastly,  the  position  t.aken 
up  by  the  Allies  behind  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  acting  upon  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  French  in  Dresden,  arc  in¬ 
stances  in  i)roof.  We  may  add  that  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  which,  in  its  decisive 
effects  at  least,  was  altogether  a  stnategi- 
cal  one,  was  the  final  illustration  of  the 
magician  defeated  in  his  own  art. 

Napoleon  had  little  lime  to  reduce  to 
practice  bis  ide.as  on  organization,  of 
which  we  have  the  germ  in  his  conversa¬ 
tions  at  St.  Helena;  but  in  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  his  concentrations,  the  rapidity  of 
his  strokes,  the  tenacity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  enemy  to  the  death,  and  the 
everlasting  ruse  which  enveloped  all  his 
measures,  the  military  student  has  much, 
very  much,  to  reflect  upon  ;  and  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  now  })ublishcd  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  gives  him  the  opportunity 
of  examining  them  in  full  detail. 

Seldom  w.as  there  a  greater  contrast 
presented  by  two  generals  in  the  same  age 
th.an  between  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 
Each  represented  somewhat  to  excess  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  nation,  Na¬ 
poleon  the  furia  Francese,  Wellington 
the  English  solidurite.  When  they  met, 
it  w.as  a  battle  of  giants.  If  we  were  re¬ 
quired  to  compare  their  modes  of  action, 
we  might  say  th.at  never  was  attack  like 
that  of  Napoleon,  never  was  defense  like 
th.at  of  Wellington.  Yet  this  M'ould  not 
by  any  me.ans  exhaust  the  subject ;  for 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  of 
Assaye,  the  pa.ss.ago  of  the  Douro,  the  on¬ 
set  at  Sahamanca,  and  the  strategical  ad¬ 
vance  upon  and  battle  of  Vittoria,  prove 
the  English  general’s  capacity  for  att.ack  ; 
the  battle  of  Dresden  and  the  campaign 
of  1814,  prove  the  French  hlmperor’s 
talent  for  defensive  war. 

The  battles  of  Wellington  were  mostly 
fought  on  what  our  neighbors  term  the 
“defensive-offensive”  plan,  that  is,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  general  attack  on  the  jx)- 
sition,  but  at  the  same  time  meeting  him, 
exhausted  by  his  march,  at  the  charge, 
and  in  many  cases  catching  him  in  the  act 
of  deploying.  The  principle  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  carried  out  in  the  readiness  in  which 
the  whole  body'  was  held  to  move  to  the 
attack  if  occasion  should  offer,  a  trait  re¬ 
markably  exemplified  in  the  b.attle  of  Sal- 
am.anc.a.  In  short,  the  defense  in  every 
j  case  was  not  of  a  stationary  character,  as 
was  that  of  the  Prussians  in  their  villages 
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at  Li^ny,  but  eminently  mobile.  It  may 
be  :i<itle(l  that  the  defensive  element  in 
Wellington’s  actions  was  in  general  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances ;  the  instant 
readiness  in  which  his  forces  were  kept 
for  the  return  blow  W’as  peculiarly  his 
own. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  upon  the 
various  subsidiary  branches  of  military 
science — as  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
fortified  towns,  the  value  of  field-works, 
especially  detached  forts  where  supported 
by  large  masses  of  troops,  so  admirably  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Torres  Vedras,  Silistria,  and 
Kars,  and  we  might  almost  add,  Sebasto¬ 
pol  ;  the  proportions  of  the  several  arms, 
and  the  u.se  of  each,  especially  of  artillery, 
all  of  which  subjects,  with  many  others, 
are  more  or  less  dwelt  upon  in  the  volume 
before  us. 

One  point,  however,  we  must  allude  to 
by  w\ay  of  caution  to  the  young  military 
student,  namely,  the  apparent,  but  only 
apparent  denial,  in  the  introduction  to 
the  work,  of  all  military  science  whatever. 
Its  general  tenor,  indeed,  is  a  sufficient 
corrective  to  this  en-or,  if  error  it  be, 
which  probably  is  merely  the  expression 
of  a  nervous,  rapid  train  of  ide.as.  The 
author  protests  strongly  against  what  may 
be  termed  the  geometrical  theories  of 
military  science}  those  theories  which 
would  reduce  every  military  operation  to 
a  mere  question  of  scale  and  compasses. 
And  certainly,  so  far  as  the  writings  of 
Jomini  and  his  followers  h.ave  this  ten¬ 
dency,  we  readily  coincide  in  the  criticism. 
That  they  jwssess  it  to  a  certain  extent 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  to  consider  the  question  more 
generally  —  in  what  sense  w'ar  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  science? 

Let  us  put  a  case,  impossible  in  itself, 
yet  to  a  certain  degree  attaiiuablc  in  many 
instances,  ami  suppose  that  we  were  fully 
acquainted  with  the  moral  and  military 
qualities  of  the  generals  of  two  opposing 
armies,  with  the  skill  and  energy  of  their 
staff,  commissariat,  medic.al  and  all  other 
departments,  tvith  the  characteristics  both 
of  officers  and  men,  with  the  numbers  and 
composition  of  each  arm,  with  all  the  an¬ 
tecedents  .and  w’ith  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  both  armies;  further,  that  we 
knew  well  the  country  in  which  they 
w'ere  about  to  act,  its  physical  and  local 
peculiarities,  and  the  habits  of  its  people  ; 
then  we  may  safely  say  that  the  result  of 
the  war  would  be,  it  not  absolutely,  at 


least  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  cer¬ 
tainty,  predictable.  Now  what  does  this 
fact,  w’hich  will  hardly  be  di.sputed,  im¬ 
ply  ?  It  implies  that  the  issue  of  a  war 
is  not  a  matter  of  blind  chance ;  that 
it  depends,  humbly  speaking,  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities  and  resources  in  tho 
op|K)sing  forces,  and  that  these  qualities 
must  be  exercised,  and  these  resources  de¬ 
veloped,  acem-diug  to  principles  which, 
whether  know’u  or  unknown  to  us,  are  be¬ 
yond  doubt  equally  fixed  and  real.  The 
fact  that  the  game  of  war  is  frequently 
found  to  be  the  most  uncertain  of  all 
games,  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  It 
only  shows  th.at  tho  true  apprehension  of 
the  above  elements  of  the  calculation  is 
excessively  difficult  in  practice.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  war  is  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  bi»3t  teacher  ;  and  the  precise  know¬ 
ledge  which  experience  brings  of  tho  data 
before  mentioned,  and  of  tho  principles 
of  action  which  spring  from  them,  proves 
that  there  is  in  war  a  sufficient  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect  to  constitute  it  a  sci¬ 
ence. 

There  are,  then,  principles  of  war,  fixed 
and  real ;  and  if  principles,  then  there  is 
a  science  which  combines  and  elaborates 
them.  Of  what  nature,  then,  is  this  sci¬ 
ence?  Napoleon  gives  us  the  best  clue  to 
the  answer  by  telling  us  in  what  respect 
war  is  not  a  science.  We  must  not  ex¬ 
pect,  with  the  limited  knowledge  which 
under  the  best  of  circumstances  we  can 
hope  to  acquire  of  the  d.ata  above  men¬ 
tioned,  to  attain  to  .any  thing  resembling  a 
demonstrative  certainty.  “  Nothing,”  s.ays 
the  gre.at  warrior,  “is  absolute  in  w'ar.” 
Accordingly  we  find  that  principles  which 
in  some  ware  are  unqucstion.able  are  not 
applicable  at  all  to  others ;  for  instance, 
the  principles  on  wdiich  wars  against  in¬ 
dependent  chiefs  of  half-savage  peoples 
should  be  conducted  are  tot.ally  different 
from  those  which  should  govern  military 
operations  against  regular  armies.  If  any 
one  doubt  this,  W'e  will  .ask  him  to  take 
one  of  the  first  principles  laid  down  in  all 
scientific  military  works,  from  Jomini 
downw'ard — namely,  that  of  destroying 
your  enemy  in  detail  by  oppositig  m.a.sses 
of  your  forces  to  fractions  of  his.  Now- 
in  a  war  such  as  w-e  arc  con.'iidering,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  the  re.al  object  is  to  induce  the 
enemy  to  unite  his  forces,  in  order  that 
you  may  destroy  them  once  and  for  all. 
Again,  the  first  of  all  princijJes  of  war  is 
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said  to  be  to  concentrate  superior  forces 
upon  the  decisive  point.  But,  as  in  the 
illustration  just  given,  there  is  in  many 
cases  no  decisive  point  whatever.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  where  the  enemy  is. 
There  may  be  a  decisive  object  to  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  this  object  may  be  to  provoke 
him  to  concentrate  in  order  that  he  m.ay 
be  the  more  easily  annihilated.  But  the 
use  of  the  terra  point  evidently  introduces 
a  georaetricjil  or  at  least  a  topographical 
idea  into  the  axiom,  which  had  best  be 
avoided. 

Ibit  although  the  real  science  of  war,  as 
deduced  from  historic  fact,  has  been  sadly 
overloaded  with  definitions  and  axioms,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  neglect  on  that  account 
the  study  of  the  principal  writers  of  strat¬ 
egy  and  tactics.  One  W'riter,  indeed,  is 
almost  absolutely  exempt  from  this  fault, 
and,  which  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of 
our  position,  that  writer  is  the  only  one 
who  ever  commanded  large  armies  in  the 
field.  We  allude  of  course  to  the  admira- 
l)le  work  of  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the 
Principle*  of  Of  tactical  works  we 

know  scarcely  any  that  can  compare  with 
Frederick’s  Instructions  to  his  Generals^ 
and  Crawford’s  Standing  Orders.  But 
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the  best  of  all  studies  is  that  which  the 
student  carves  out  for  himself,  by  collat¬ 
ing  the  historical  account  of  iniliuiry 
events  with  the  dispatches  of  the  chief 
actors.  In  this  course  at  least  all  pedant¬ 
ry  will  be  avoided,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  studies  of 
the  English  oflicer  who  has  before  him  for 
the  purpose  the  pages  of  Napier  and  Gur- 
wood. 

The  following  opinion  of  Napoleon, 
while  confirming  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks  on  war  as  a  science,  justifies  the 
course  taken  by  our  author  in  his  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  treatise : 

“  Tous  los  grands  capitaincs  n’ont  fail  de 
grandes  choses  qu'en  sc  conformant  aux  regies 
et  aux  principes  naturels  do  Tart,  e’est  a  dire 
par  la  justesse  des  combinaisons  et  le  rapport 
raisonne  des  moyens  avec  les  consequences,  des 
efforts  avec  les  obstacles.  Ils  n’ont  reussi 
qu’en  s’y  conformant,  quclles  qu’aient  et6 
d’ailleurs  I’audoce  de  leurs  entreprises  et  I’eten- 
duc  de  Icur  succes.  Ils  n’ont  cesse  du  fair  con- 
stamment  de  la  guerre  une  veritable  science, 
e’est  a  cc  litre  seul  qu’ils  sont  nos  grands  mo- 
deles,  et  cc  ii’est  qu'en  les  imitant  qu’un  doit  es- 
perer  d’en  approcher.” 

J.  E.  Addisox. 


From  Colbnrn’i  New  Uonthly. 
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Apart  from  the  interest  derived  from 
the  jtursuit  of  the  previously  little  known 
man-monkey,  the  Gorilla,  Mr.  du  Chaillu’s 
explorations  embraced  a  most  interesting 
)M>rtion  of  Equatorial  Africa.  The  disco¬ 
very  of  a  hilly  and  mountainous  region 
between  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo, 
the  Benuwe,the  Shari,  the  Nile,  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  and  the  Eastern  Lake  district,  at 
once  explo«les  the  popular  theory,  which, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  supposed  central 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  east  coast, 


*  Explorotion*  and  Adrenturea  m  Equatorial 
Africa.  Vy  Paul  B.  od  Coailld.  Loudou:  John 
Murray.  I8S1. 


W'as  made  to  supersede  all  previous  no¬ 
tions.  This  theory  consisted  inadvocating 
the  existence  of  a  great  central  watery 
upland,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  broke 
through  gaps  in  the  surrounding  hilly  de¬ 
cline,  and  went  to  feed  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  great  rivers.  The  Apingi,  or  Go¬ 
rilla  range,  presents  a  far  more  rational 
I  and  common-place  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  watei'shed,  s.amc  as  is  seen  in  other 
arts  of  the  world,  and  which  may  fairly 
e  believed  to  l)e  more  or  less  continuous 
I  with  SjKjke’s  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 

I  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  on  the  one 
'  hand,  and  with  an  unexplored  hilly  region, 

I  that  may  yet  be  found  between  the  easterly 
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tributaries  to  Lake  Tsad,  and  the  most 
westerly  tributaries  to  the  Nile. 

Tlie  i)hysical  characters,  the  cannibalis¬ 
tic  propensities,  a  variety  of  points  in  h.a- 
bits  and  manners,  notoriously  the  remark¬ 
able  mode  of  salutation  found  by  Anderson 
atnonj'  the  Damaras,  and  by  Petherick 
among  tlm  Niyam-Nams,  of  spitting  in  the 
face,  would  tend  to  establish  a  close  alli¬ 
ance  between  the  negro  tribes  scattered 
over  this  great  and  little  known  central 
intertropical  region.  At  the  same  time  a 
variety  of  other  circumstances  far  more 
open  to  discussion  would  come,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  diversity  of  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  by  anatomists  as  to  the  existence 
of  fundajnental  or  of  mere  accidental  va¬ 
rieties  of  slructure-difFerences  which  may 
be  considered  as  insuperable,  or  differences 
as  the  great  length  of  arms,  or  the  largely 
developed  canine  teeth,  which  can  rca<lily 
bo  accounted  for  by  difference  of  habits, 
climbing  trees,  and  tearing  up  roots,  etc. ; 
to  induce  the  belief,  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  the  followers  of  the 
progressive  development  theory,  that  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  the  cannibal  negroes 
would  come  nearest  to  the  great  apes, 
that  still  share  with  him  the  forest  and  the 
mountain  in  his  native  land. 

The  singular  region  of  E<juatorial  Afric.a, 
the  interior  of  which  it  was  Mr.  du  Chail- 
lu’s  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  e.xplore, 
and  of  whose  people,  and  strange  animal 
and  vegetable  j)roductions,  ho  now  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  a  most  interesting  account, 
is,  according  to  our  traveler  himself, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fauna,  which  is, 
in  many  respects,  not  only  extraordinary, 
but  peculiar.  In  this  comparatively  nar¬ 
row  belt,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
Equator,  is  found  that  monstrous  ape  the 
Gorilla.  Here,  too,  and  here  only,  is  the 
home  of  the  very  reinark.ablene.st-building 
ape,  the  Troglodytes  calvus,  the  nsheigo 
mbouvo  of  the  natives ;  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  kooloo-katnba,  another  ape  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  T.  calvus ;  and 
of  the  chimpanzee.  North,  south,  and 
east  of  this  region,  the  lion  lords  it  in  the 
forests  and  the  desert ;  only  in  this  tract 
he  is  not  found.  It  would  seem,  then,  as 
if  nut  the  first,  at  all  events  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  home  of  the  great  ape  tribe,  and  we 
believe  some  fitneiful  generalizer  also 
placed  the  original  homo  of  the  negro  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  Certainly,  if  there  ever 
was  any  family  relationship,  this  would 


appear  to  have  been  its  center,  or  point 
of  propagation. 

The  same  region  is  remarkable  in  other 
re.sj)ect8  ;  not  only  does  the  fauna  contain 
a  very  unusual  number  of  species  peculiar 
to  itself,  but  even  some  of  those  animals 
which  it  has  in  common  with  the  regions 
to  the  north  and  south,  seemed  to  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  to  be  varieties,  a  feature  which 
would  equally  apply  to  man  and  to  the  si- 
miadse,  as  well  as  to  the  elephant.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  country 
causes  this  exceptional  condition.  Instead 
of  the  vast,  thinly-wooded,  and  arid  or 
sparsely  watered  ])lnins  of  Northern,  East¬ 
ern,  and  Southern  Africa,  the  explorer 
finds  here  a  region  vci-y  mountainous,  and 
so  densely  wooded  that  the  whole  country 
may  be  described  as  an  impenetrable  jun¬ 
gle,  through  which  man  pushes  on  only 
by  hewing  his  way  with  the  ax.  These 
forests,  which  have  been  resting  probably 
for  .ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem 
unfavor.able  even  to  the  rajtid  increase  of 
the  beasts,  who  are  tlieir  chief  denizens. 
There  are  no  re.al  herds  of  game,  nor  have 
the  people  of  this  region  yet  attained  that 
primitive  step  in  the  upw.ard  inarch  of 
civilization,  the  possession  of  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  Neither  horses  nor  cattle  are  known 
here  :  man,  or  woman  rather,  is  the  only 
beast  of  burden. 

Of  the  eight  years  which  Mr.  du  Chaillu 
spent  in  this  region,  the  work  before  us 
cont.ainsthe  record  of  the  last  four — 1850, 
’57,  ’58,  and  ’59,  which  were  alone  devot¬ 
ed  to  a  systematic  exiiloration  of  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  first  four  years  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  commerci.al  pursuits,  in  which 
he  W’as  engaged  conjointly  with  his  father. 
Thus,  when  he  started  as  a  traveler,  ho 
had  the  very  great  advant.ages  of  tolerably 
thorough  acclunatation  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  langu.ages  and  habits  of  the  sea-shore 
tribes,  which  proved  of  infinite  service  to 
him  .among  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  with 
whom  he  w.as  in  every  case  able  to  hold 
converse,  if  not  by  word  of  moutli,  at  lea.st 
by  a  native  interpreter,  with  whose  lan¬ 
guage  ho  wjis  familiar. 

It  w'ould  be  tedious  to  give  a  detailed 
epitome  or  analysis  of  journeys  and  explo¬ 
rations  extending  in  different  directions, 
with  frequent  returns  to  the  se.a-cosist, 
over  many  years.  Mr.  du  Chaillu  travel¬ 
ed — .alw.ays  on  foot,  and  unaccompanied 
by  other  white  men — about  eight  thou¬ 
sand  miles  during  his  four  years’  tra- 
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vels.  He  shot,  stuffed,  and  brought  home 
over  two  tliousand  birds,  of  which  more 
than  sixty  are  new  species ;  and  he  killed 
upward  of  one  thousand  quadru|»ed8,  of 
which  two  hundred  were  stuffed  and 
brought  home,  with  more  than  eighty 
skeletons.  Xot  less  than  twenty  of  these 
quadrupeds  are  species  hitherto  unknown 
to  science.  What  a  terrible  being  is  civ¬ 
ilized  man,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of 
modern  art  as  applied  to  destruction,  go¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  into  a  new  and  prolific 
country,  and  what  a  contrast  does  he  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  poor,  helpless,  untutored,  and 
superstitious  savage,  dwelling  in  the  same 
realms ! 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coast  line, 
excepting  where  marsh  (as  at  the  delta  of 
the  Ogobai)  renders  it  too  unwholesome 
for  human  liabitation,  is  dotted  here  and 
there  with  negro  villages,  and  at  a  few 
])oints  with  “  factories,”  which  have  been 
established  for  the  prosecution  of  general 
trade.  The  trade  wdth  the  back  country 
of  the  Gaboon  river,  which  is  the  chief 
settlement  on  the  coast,  is,  indeed,  held 
by  the  Mpongwes,  or  coast  tribes,  and 
they  are  in  consequence  of  this  monopoly 
much  averse  to  any  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  whites  and  the  interior.  The 
American  missionaries  have  also  an  im¬ 
portant  station  at  IJaraka,  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
Mpongwes,  once  numerous,  are,  like  many 
other  African  tribes,  said  to  be  entirely 
disappearing.  Of  the  Xdina  tribe,  only 
three  persons  remain  of  what  was  once  a 
numerous  ])oople.  ]\Ir.  du  Chaillu,  who 
speaks  of  this  mysterious  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  unaccountable  disappearance  and  ex¬ 
termination  of  certain  tribes,  says  else¬ 
where  that  polygam}’  and  the  numerous 
murders  or  accusations  for  witchcraft  do 
more  to  cause  this  decrease  than  aught 
else  visible — much  more  than  fever  and 
irregular  habits. 

After  visiting  the  beautiful  island  of 
Corisco,  Mr.  du  Chaillti’s  first  journey 
W’.as  up  the  Muni  to  the  coast -range,  called 
Sierra  del  Crystal.  The  start  was  effected 
in  a  canoe  manned  by  twelve  armed  ne¬ 
groes.  The  first  tribe  he  got  amongst 
were  the  Mbousha,  and  he  witnessed  his 
first  witch-tragedy — the  killing  of  a  poor 
old  man  for  that  imaginary  crime.  The 
SShekiani,  who  succeeded  to  the  Mbousha, 
were  more  warlike,  but  as  superstitious 
ami  cruel  as  their  predeoessoi-s.  Our  tra¬ 
veler  was  well  received  at  the  village  of 
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the  chief  Mbenc,  which  'w.as  situate  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  granite-range  of  the  Sierra 
del  Crystal.  The  lower  ranges  of  these 
hills  attain  an  elevation  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  feet,  and  the  farther  and  higher 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet.  It  is 
beyond  these  hills  that  the  Fans,  a  canni¬ 
bal  tribe,  live,  and  that  the  Gorilla  has 
also  his  home.  This  chief  provided  our 
traveler  with  a  party  to  accompany  him 
as  far  as  the  Fan  tribe.  He  first  observed 
on  this  occasion  that  the  natives  h.ad  still 
the  privilege  of  using  their  bare  feet  as 
monkeys  do  theirs.  They  can  catch  liold 
of  objects  with  their  toes  and  jump  from 
rock  to  rock  without  falling. 

Amving  on  the  top  of  the  sierra  and  at 
the  head-waters  of  the  Ntamboun.ay  at  the 
same  time,  our  traveler  was  very  nearly 
put  hori  de  combat  at  the  very  onset  of 
his  travels  by  a  great  venomous  serpent, 
and  was  also  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
but  only  at  a  distance,  to  the  Gorilla,  of 
which  he  first  found  traces  in  a  deserted 
sugar-cane  plantation,  the  canes  of  which 
had  been  beaten  down  and  torn  up  l*y  the 
roots,  and  were  lying  aboiU  in  fragments 
which  had  evidently  been  chewed. 

“Wc  followed  these  traces,  and  presently 
came  to  the  fixitprints  of  the  so-long-dcsired  ani¬ 
mal.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  lhe.se 
footprints,  and  my  sensations  were  indescrib¬ 
able.  Here  was  I  now,  it  seemed,  on  the  point 
of  meeting  face  to  face  that  monster  of  w  hose 
ferocit)’,  strength,  and  cunning  the  natives  bad 
told  me  so  much  ;  an  animal  scarce  known  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  which  no  white  man  before 
had  hunted.  My  heart  beat  till  I  feartMl  its  loud 
pulsations  would  alarm  the  Gorilla,  and  my  feel¬ 
ings  were  really  excited  to  a  painful  degrt'C. 

“  By  the  tracks  it  was  ea.sy  to  know  that 
there  must  have  been  several  gorillas  in  com¬ 
pany.  We  prepared  at  once  to  follow  them. 

‘  The  women  were  terrified,  poor  things!  and 
we  left  them  a  good  escort  of  two  or  three  men 
hi  take  care  of  them  and  reassure  them.  Then 
the  rest  of  us  looked  once  more  carefully  at  onr 
guns — for  the  gorilla  gives  you  no  time  to  reload, 
and  woe  to  him  whom  he  attacks !  We  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  My  men  were  remarkably 
silent,  as  they  were  going  on  an  expedition  of 
more  than  usual  risk ;  for  the  male  gorilla  is  lit¬ 
erally  the  king  of  the  African  forest.  He  and 
the  crcstwl  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  are  the  two 
fiercest  and  strongest  beasts  of  thi.s  continent 
The  lion  of  South-Africa  can  not  compare  with 
either  for  strength  or  courage. 

“  As  we  departed  from  the  camp,  the  men  and 
women  left  behind  crowded  together,  with  Imr 
written  on  their  faces.  Miengai,  Makinda,  and 
Ngolai  set  out  in  one  party,  and  mj’self  and 
Ycava  formed  another,  for  the  hunt  We  do- 
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tcrmined  to  keep  near  each  other,  that,  in  | 
ctiiergency,  we  might  be  at  hand  to  help  each 
other.  And  for  the  rest,  silence  and  a  sure  aim 
were  the  only  cautions  to  be  given. 

“  As  wo  followed  the  tracks,  we  could  easily 
SCO  that  there  were  four  or  Gve  of  them  ;  tliough 
none  appeared  very  large.  We  saw  where  they 
had  run  along  on  all  fours,  the  u.sual  mode  of 
progres.sion  of  thes^  animals ;  and  where,  from 
time  to  time,  they  had  seated  themselves  to 
chew  the  canes  they  had  homo  otf.  The  cha.se 
began  to  be  very  exciting. 

“  We  had  agreed  to  return  to  the  women  and 
their  guards,  and  consult  u^Hm  final  operations, 
when  we  should  have  discovered  tlieir  probable 
course  ;  and  this  was  now  done.  To  make  sure 
of  not  alarming  our  prey,  we  moved  the  whole 
party  forward  a  little  way  to  where  some  leafy 
huts,  built  by  passing  traders,  served  for  shel¬ 
ter  and  concealment.  And  having  here  bestowed 
the  women — who  have  a  fively  fear  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  gorilla,  in  consequence  of  various  stories 
current  among  the  tribes,  of  women  having  been 
carried  off  into  the  woods  by  the  tierce  animal — 
we  prepared  once  more  to  set  out  in  chase,  this 
time  hopeful  to  catch  a  shot 

“  Looking  once  more  to  our  guns,  we  started 
off.  I  confe.ss  that  I'  never  was  more  excited  in 
my  life.  For  years  I  had  heard  of  the  terrible 
roar  of  the  gorilla,  of  its  vast  strength,  its  Gerce 
courage,  if,  unhappily,  only  wounded  by  a  shot 
I  knew  that  we  were  about  to  pit  ourselves 
against  an  animal  which  even  the  leopard  of 
the.se  mountains  fears,  and  which,  perhaps,  has 
driven  the  lion  out  of  this  territory ;  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  so  numerous  elsewhere  in  Africa, 
is  never  met  in  the  Land  of  the  gorilla.  Thus  it 
was  with  no  little  emotion  that  I  now  turned 
again  toward  the  prize  at  which  I  had  been 
hoping  for  years  to  get  a  shot 

“  \V'e  descended  a  hill,  crassed  a  stream  on  a 
fallen  log,  and  presently  approached  some  huge 
boulders  of  granite.  Alongside  of  this  granite 
block  lay  an  immense  dead  tree,  and  aliout  this 
we  saw  many  evidences  of  the  very  recent  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  gorillas. 

“  Our  approach  was  very  cautious.  We  were 
divided  into  two  parlies.  Makinda  led  one  and 
I  the  other.  We  were  to  surround  the  granite 
block  behind  which  Makinda  suppo.sed  the  go¬ 
rillas  to  be  hiding.  Guns  cocked  and  in  hand, 
wo  advanced  through  the  dense  wood,  which 
cast  a  gloom  even  in  mid-day  over  the  whole 
scene.  I  looked  at  my  men,  and  saw  plainly 
that  they  were  in  even  greater  excitement  than 
myself. 

“  Slowly  wo  pressed  on  through  the  dense 
bru.sh,  fearing  almost  to  breathe  le.st  we  should 
alarm  the  beasts.  Makinda  was  to  go  to  the 
right  of  the  rock,  while  I  took  the  left.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  ho  circled  it  at  too  great  a  distance. 
The  watchful  animals  saw  him.  Suddenly  I  was 
startled  by  a  strange,  discordant,  half-human, 
devilish  cry,  and  beheld  four  young  gorillas  run¬ 
ning  toward  the  deep  forests.  We  Gred,  but 
hit  nothing.  Then  we  ru.shcd  on  in  pursuit ; 
but  they  knew  the  woods  better  than  we.  Once 


I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  animals  again, 
hut  an  intervening  tree  spoiled  my  mark,  and  I 
did  not  Gre.  We  ran  till  we  were  exhauste<l, 
but  in  vain.  Thu  alert  bea.sts  made  good  their 
escape.  MTien  we  could  pursue  no  more,  we 
returned  slowly  to  our  camp,  where  the  women 
were  anxiously  expecting  us. 

“I  prote.st  I  felt  almost  like  a  murderer  when 
I  saw  the  gorillas  this  Grst  time.  As  they  ran — 
on  their  hind  legs — they  looked  fearfully  like 
hairy  men ;  their  heads  down,  their  bodies  in¬ 
clined  forward,  their  whole  appearance  like  men 
running  for  their  lives.  Take  with  this  their 
awful  cry,  which,  Gercc  and  animal  as  it  is,  has 
yet  something  human  in  iLs  discordance,  and 
you  will  cea.se  to  wonder  that  the  natives  have 
the  wildest  superstitions  about  these  ‘  wild  men 
of  the  woods.’ 

“  In  our  absence  the  women  had  built  largo 
Gres  and  prepared  the  camp,  which  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  last  night’s,  but  yet  protected  u.s 
from  rain.  I  changed  my  clothes,  which  Lad 
become  wet  through  by  the  frequent  torrents 
and  puddles  we  ran  through  in  our  eager  pur¬ 
suit,  and  then  we  sat  down  to  our  supper,  which 
had  been  cooked  meantime.  And  now  I  no¬ 
ticed  that,  by  the  improvidence  of  the  women, 
who  are  no  better  managers  than  the  men,  (poor 
things ! )  all  iny  plantains  were  gone — eaten  up  ; 
so  that  I  had  to  depend  for  next  day — and  in 
fact  for  the  remainder  of  our  passage  to  the  Fan 
tribe— on  two  or  three  biscuits  which,  luckil)',  I 
yet  possessed. 

“  As  we  lay  aliout  the  Gre  in  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  going  to  sleep,  the  adventure  of  the  day  was 
talked  over,  and  of  course  there  followed  some 
curious  stories  of  the  gorilla.s.  I  h.stened  in  si¬ 
lence  to  the  conversation,  which  was  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  and  was  rewarded  by  hearing  the 
stories  as  they  are  believed,  and  not  as  a  stran¬ 
ger  would  be  apt  to  draw  them  out  by  ques¬ 
tions. 

“  One  of  the  men  told  a  story  of  two  Mbondemo 
women  who  were  walking  together  through  the 
woods,  when  suddenly  an  immense  gorilla 
stepped  into  the  path,  and,  clutching  one  of  the 
women,  bore  her  off  in  spite  of  the  screams  and 
struggles  of  both.  The  other  woman  returned 
to  the  village,  s.adly  frightened,  and  related  the 
story.  Of  course  her  companion  was  given  up 
for  lost  Great  was  the  surprise,  therefore, 
when,  a  few  days  afterward,  she  returned  to  her 
home.  She  related  that  the  gorilla  had  mis¬ 
used  her,  but  tliat  she  had  eventually  escaped 
from  him. 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  one  of  the  men,  ‘  that  was  a  go¬ 
rilla  inh.ai)ited  by  a  .‘•pirit’ 

“Which  explanation  was  received  with  a 
general  grunt  of  approval. 

“  They  believe,  in  all  this  country,  that  there 
is  a  kinil  of  gorilla — known  to  the  initiated  by 
certain  mysterious  signs,  but  chietly  by  being 
of  extraordinary  size — which  is  the  residence 
of  certain  spirits  of  <leparU5<l  negroes.  Such  go¬ 
rillas,  the  natives  believe,  can  never  lie  caught 
or  killed ;  and  a'so,  they  have  much  more 
shrewdness  and  sense  than  the  common  animal. 
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Tn  fact,  in  these  ‘  possessed  *  beasts,  it  would  ! 
seem  that  the  intelligence  of  man  is  united  with 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  beast.  No  won¬ 
der  the  poor  African  dreads  so  terrible  a  being 
as  his  imagination  thus  conjures  up. 

“  One  of  the  men  told  how,  some  years  ago, 
a  party  of  gorillas  were  found  in  a  cane-tield  ty¬ 
ing  up  the  sugar-cane  in  regular  bundles,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  carrying  it  away.  The  natives  at¬ 
tacked  them,  but  were  routed,  and  several 
killed,  while  others  were  carried  off  prisoners 
by  the  gorillas ;  but  In  a  few  days  they  returned 
home  uninjured,  with  this  horrid  exception,  the 
nails  of  their  lingers  and  toes  had  been  tom  off 
by  their  captors. 

“  Some  years  ago  a  man  suddenly  disappearc<l 
from  his  village.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  tiger ;  but  as  no  news  came  of  him 
the  native  superstition  invented  a  cause  for  his 
absence.  It  was  related  and  believed  that,  as 
he  walked  through  the  wood  one  day,  he  was 
suddenly  changed  into  a  hideous  large  gorilla, 
which  was  often  pursued  afterward,  but  never 
killed,  thongh  it  continually  haunted  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  village. 

“  Here  several  spoke  up  and  mentioned  names 
of  men  now  dead  whose  spirits  were  known  to 
bo  dwelling  in  gorillas.” 

The  natives  manifest  curious  notions  of 
a  certain  relationship  between  man  and 
the  gorilla  in  these  stories  of  the  spirits  ' 
of  men  living  in  them ;  but  we  have  at 
the  same  time  a  glimpse  of  a  far  higher 
order  of  ideas,  even  in  this  conception  of 
savages,  for  they  make  the  spirit  of  man  a 
8U|)erior  and  non-essential  thing  to  its  cor¬ 
poreal  residence,  and  a  thing  of  which 
they  apparently  do  not  consider  the  goril¬ 
la  to  be  possessed.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  evidently  tr.adiiions  of  women 
abducted  by  the  gorillas,  but  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  denies  the  fact  in  another  part  of 
his  work. 

The  first  F.an — warrior  and  cannibal  as 
he  was — whom  our  traveler  met  with  was 
so  terrified  at  seeing  a  white  man,  that  he  J 
let  his  spear  fall  to  the  ground,  and  his  I 
shield  shook  and  rattled  with  terror.  Two  | 
women  who  were  with  him  were  equally  | 
terrified ;  they  took  him  for  a  spirit  just 
come  down  from  the  sky.  These  Fans  ! 
are  described  as  being  much  lighter  in  I 
shade  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes,  strong, 
tall,  well  made,  active,  and  with  an  intelli-  j 
gent  look.  But  they  are  very  supersti-  , 
tiou.s,  and  have  many  fetiches.  i 

It  was  while  he  was  among  the  Fans  ; 
that  our  traveler  killed  his  first  Gorilla.  j 

I 

“  The  next  dxy  we  went  out  all  together  for  - 
a  gorilla-hunt  The  country  hereabouts  is  very 
rough,  hilly,  and  deu.'ely  crowded ;  consequent-  ‘ 


ly,  hunting  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  sport. 
But  a  couple  of  days  of  rest  had  refreshed  me, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  be  in  at  the  death  of  a 
gorilla. 

“  We  saw  several  gorilla-tracks,  and  about 
noon  divided  our  party,  in  the  hope  of  sur¬ 
rounding  the  resting-place  of  one  whose  tracks 
were  very  plain.  I  had  scarce  got  away  from 
my  party  three  hundred  yards  when  I  heard  a 
report  of  a  giin,  then  of  three  more,  going  off 
one  after  the  other.  Of  course  I  ran  back  as 
fast  as  I  could,  and  hoped  to  see  a  dead  animal 
before  me,  but  wvis  once  more  disappointed.  My 
Mbondemo  fellows  had  fired  at  a  female,  had 
wounded  her,  a.s  I  saw  by  the  clots  of  blood 
which  marked  her  track,  but  she  had  made  good 
her  escape.  We  set  out  at  once  in  pursuit; 
but  these  woods  are  so  thick,  so  almost  impene¬ 
trable,  that  pursuit  of  a  wounded  animal  is  not 
often  successful.  A  man  can  only  creep  where 
the  beast  would  run. 

“Night  came  upon  us  while  we  were  still 
beating  the  bush,  and  it  was  determined  to 
camp  out  and  try  our  luck  again  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  Of  course,  I  was  only  too  glad.  AVe 
shot  some  monkeys  and  birds,  built  our  camp, 
and,  while  the  men  roasted  their  monkey-meat 
over  the  coals,  I  held  my  birds  before  the 
blaze  on  a  stick.  Fortunately  we  had  food 
enough,  and  of  a  good  kind,  for  next  day. 

“  We  started  early,  and  pushed  for  the  most 
dense  and  impenetrable  part  of  the  forest,  in 
hopes  to  find  the  very  home  of  the  beast  I  so 
much  wished  to  shoot.  Hour  after  hour  we 
traveled,  and  yet  no  signs  of  gorilla.  Only  the 
everlasting  little  chattering  monkeys — and  not 
many  of  these — and  occasionally  birds.  In 
fact,  the  forests  of  this  part  of  Africa — as  the 
reader  has  seen  by  this  time — are  not  so  full  of 
life  as  in  some  other  parts  to  the  south.  ' 

“  Suddenly  Miengai  uttered  a  little  eluti  with 
his  tongue,  which  is  the  native’s  way  of  show¬ 
ing  that  something  is  stirring,  and  that  a  sharp 
look-out  is  necessary.  And  presently  I  noticed, 
ahead  of  us  seemingly,  a  noise  as  of  some  one 
breaking  down  branches  or  twigs  of  trees. 

“  This  was  the  gorilla.  I  knew  at  once,  by  the 
eager  and  satisfied  looks  of  the  men.  They 
looked  once  more  carefully  at  their  guns,  to  see 
if  by  any  chance  the  powder  had  fallen  out  of 
the  pans ;  I  also  examined  mine,  to  make  sure 
that  all  was  riglit;  and  then  we  marched  on 
cautiously. 

“  The  singular  noise  of  the  breaking  of  tree- 
branches  continued.  W e  walked  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  making  no  noise  at  all.  The  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  men  showed  that  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  engaged  in  a  very  serious  undertaking ; 
but  we  pu.sned  on,  until  finally  we  thought  we 
saw  through  the  thick  woods  the  moving  of  the 
branches  and  small  trees  which  the  great  beast 
was  tearing  down,  probably  to  get  from  them 
the  berries  and  fruits  he  lives  on. 

“  Suddenly,  as  we  were  yet  creeping  along, 
in  a  silence  which  made  a  heavy  breath  seem  loud 
and  distinct,  the  woods  were  at  once  filled  with 
the  tremendous  barking  roar  of  the  gorilla. 
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“  Tlien  the  undcrbnish  swayed  rapidly  jiLst 
ahead,  and  presently  before  us  stood  an  immense 
male  gorilla.  He  had  gone  through  the  jungle 
on  his  all-fours ;  but  when  he  saw  our  party  he 
erected  himself  and  looked  us  boldly  in  the 
face.  He  stood  about  a  dozen  yards  from  us, 
and  was  a  sight  I  tliink  I  shall  never  forget 
Nearly  six  feet  high,  (he  proved  four  inches 
shorter,)  with  immense  body,  huge  chest,  and 
CTeat  musenlur  arms,  with  fiercely-glaring  large 
deep  gray  eyes,  and  a  hellish  expression  of  face, 
which  seemed  to  me  like  some  nightmare  vision : 
thas  stood  before  us  this  king  of  the  African 
forest. 

“  He  was  not  afraid  of  us.  He  stood  there, 
and  beat  his  brea.st  with  his  huge  fists  till  it  re¬ 
sounded  like  an  immense  b:i.sc-drum,  which  is 
their  mode  of  offering  defiance ;  meantime  giv¬ 
ing  vent  to  roar  after  roar. 

“The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  singular 
and  awful  noise  heard  in  these  African  woods. 
It  begins  with  a  sharp  hark,  like  an  angry  dog, 
then  glides  into  a  deep  base  roll,  which  literally 
and  clo.sely  resembles  the  roll  of  distant  thunder 
along  the  sky,  for  which  I  have  sometimes  lieen 
tempted  to  take  it  where  I  did  not  see  the  ani¬ 
mal  So  deep  is  it  that  it  seems  to  proceed  less 
from  the  mouth  and  throat  than  from  the  deep 
chest  and  vast  paunch: 

“  Ills  eyes  began  to  fla.«h  fiercer  fire  as  we 
stood  motionless  on  the  tlefensive,  and  the  crest 
of  short  hair  which  stands  on  his  forehead  be¬ 
gan  to  twitch  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  his 
powerful  fangs  were  shown  as  he  again  sent 
forth  a  thunderous  roar.  And  now  truly  he  re¬ 
minded  me  of  nothing  but  some  hellish  dream 
creature — a  being  of  that  hideous  order,  half¬ 
man,  half  beast,  which  we  find  pictures!  by  old 
artists  in  some  representations  of  the  infernal 
regions.  He  advanced  a  few  steps — tlien  stopped 
to  utter  that  hideous  roar  again  —  advanced 
vgain,  and  finally  stopped  when  at  a  distance  of 
bout  six  yards  from  us.  And  here,  just  as  he 
began  another  of  his  roars,  beating  his  breast  in 
rage,  we  fired,  and  killed  him. 

“  With  a  groan  which  had  something  terribly 
human  in  it,  and  yet  was  full  of  briitishness,  he 
fell  forward  on  his  face.  The  ^dy  shook  con¬ 
vulsively  for  a  few  minutes,  trie  limbs  moved 
about  in  a  straggling  way,  and  then  all  was 
quiet — death  had  done  its  work,  and  I  had  leis¬ 
ure  to  examine  the  huge  body.  It  proved  to  be 
five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  the  muscuhir 
development  of  the  arms  and  breast  showed 
what  immense  strength  it  had  po.ssc.sscd. 

My  men,  though  rejoicing  at  our  luck,  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  quarrel  about  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  meat — for  they  really  eat  this  crea¬ 
ture.  I  saw  that  they  would  come  to  blows 
presently  if  I  did  not  interfere,  and  therefore 
said  I  would  myself  give  each  man  his  share, 
which  satisfied  all.  As  we  were  too  tired  to 
return  to  our  camp  of  last  night,  we  determined 
to  ciimp  here  on  the  spot,  and  accordingly  soon 
liad  some  shelters  erected  and  dinner  going  on. 
Luckily,  one  of  the  fellows  shot  a  deer  just  as 
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we  began  to  camp,  and  on  its  meat  I  feasted, 
while  my  men  ate  gorilla. 

“  I  noticed  that  they  very  carefully  saved  the 
brain,  and  was  told  that  charms  were  made  of 
this— channs  of  two  kinds.  Pre()ared  in  one 
way,  the  charm  gave  the  wearer  a  strong  hand 
for  the  hunt,  and  iu  another  it  gave  him  success 
with  women.  This  evening  we  had  again  gorilla 
stories — but  all  to  the  same  point  already  me  n 
tinned,  that  there  are  gorillas  inhabited  by  h  u 
man  spirits.” 

The  illustration  of  this  exploit  gives  a 
lively  impression  of  the  cool  innriler  of  a 
very  stout  and  indignant  old  man  of  the 
woods. 

Mr.  du  Chailln  observed  many  eviden¬ 
ces  of  cannibalism  whilst  with  the  Fans  ; 
piles  of  hum.an  bones  mixed  up  with  offal 
were  thrown  at  the  sides  of  many  houses. 
There  was  a  pile  of  the  same  description, 
consisting  of  rib,  leg,  and  arm-bones  ami 
skulls,  at  the  back  even  of  the  house  as¬ 
signed  for  his  own  residence.  He  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  see  how  thej’  kill  elephants,  having 
joined  with  their  king  in  a  grand  hunt  in 
which  some  five  hundred  men  W’ere  en- 
g.aged.  They  construct  a  kind  of  defense 
of  strong  climbing  plants,  (lianes,)  which 
entangle  the  elephants,  and  whilst  thus 
obstructed,  they  ply  the  animals  with 
spears,  till  the  poor  wounded  beast  looks 
like  a  huge  porcupine.  A  man  was  killed 
upon  this  occasion — a  rare  event,  for  in 
c.ase  of  danger  our  traveler  says  they 
climb  up  trees  “  with  astonishing  swiftness 
— almost  like  monkeys.”  The  body  was 
removed  to  another  Fan  village  to  be  sold 
and  eaten. 

“  While  I  was  talking  to  the  king  to-dav, 
(ninth,)  some  Fans  brought  in  a  dead  Iwdy 
which  they  had  bought  in  a  neighboring  town, 
and  which  was  now  to  be  divided.  I  could  see 
that  the  man  had  died  of  some  disease.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  could  not  bear  to  stay  for  the  cutting  up 
of  the  body,  but  retreated  when  all  was  r^dv. 
It  made  me  sick  all  over.  I  remained  till  the 
infernal  scene  was  about  to  begin,  and  then  re¬ 
treated.  Afterward  I  could  hear  them  from  my 
house  growing  noisy  over  the  division. 

“  Eating  the  Imdies  of  persons  who  have  died 
of  sickness  is  a  form  of  cannibalism  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  among  any  people,  so  that  I  de¬ 
termined  to  inquire  if  it  were  indeed  a  general 
custom  among  the  Fans,  or  merely  an  excep¬ 
tional  freak.  They  spoke  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  al>out  the  whole  matter,  and  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  they  constantly  buy  the  dead  of 
the  Osheba  tribe,  who,  in  return,  buy  thcir.s. 
They  also  buy  the  dead  of  other  families  in 
their  own  tribes,  and,  besides  this,  get  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  a  great  many  slaves  from  the  Mbichos 
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nnd  Mbondemos,  for  which  they  readily  give 
ivory,  at  the  rate  of  a  amall  tusk  for  a  body. 

“  Until  to-day  I  never  could  believe  two  sto¬ 
ries —  both  well  authenticated,  but  seeming 
quite  impossible  to  any  one  acquainted  with  this 
people — which  are  told  of  them  on  the  Gaboon. 
A  party  of  Fans  who  came  down  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  once  actually  stole  a  freshly-buried  body 
from  the  cemetery,  and  cooked  it  and  ate  it 
among  them  ;  and  at  another  time  a  party  con¬ 
veyed  a  body  into  the  woods,  cut  it  up,  and 
smoked  the  flesh,  which  they  carried  away  with 
tliem.  Tlic  circumstances  made  a  great  fuss 
among  the  Mpongwe,  and  even  the  missionaries 
heard  of  it,  for  it  happened  at  a  village  not  far 
from  the  missionary  grounds,  but  I  never  cre<l- 
ited  the  stories  till  now,  though  the  facts  were 
well  authenticated  by  witnesses.  In  fact,  the 
Fans  seem  regular  ghouls,  only  they  practice 
their  horrid  custom  unblushingly  and  in  open 
day,  and  have  no  shame  about  iL  I  have  seen 
here  knives  covered  with  human  skin,  which 
their  owners  valued  very  highly.” 

The  Cirthest  point  reached  by  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  in  this  direction  tvas  an  Osheba' 
town,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Fans,  lie 
left  the  mountaineers,  of  whom,  except 
for  tlie  abominable  practice  of  cannibal¬ 
ism,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a 
very  favorable  impression,  by  the  river 
N(»ya,  among  whose  tribes  he  amused 
himself  by  shooting  and  netting  antelopes, 
deer,  and  some  smaller  animals,  thus  add¬ 
ing  largely  to  his  collections.  At  one  of 
these  villages  he  relates : 

“  I  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  early,  but  was 
scarce  soundly  asleep  when  I  was  turned  out  of 
the  house  by  a  furious  attack  of  the  bashi- 
kouay  ants.  They  were  already  all  over  me 
when  I  jumped  up,  and  I  was  bitten  terribly.  I 
ran  out  into  the  street  and  calle<l  for  help.  The 
natives  came  out,  and  lights  were  struck,  and 
presently  I  was  relieved.  But  now  we  found 
that  the  whole  village  was  attacked.  The  great 
army  was  pouring  in  on  us,  doubtle.ss  excited 
by  ^e  smell  of  meat  in  the  houses ;  and  my  un¬ 
fortunate  antelope  had  probably  brought  them 
to  my  door.  All  hands  had  to  turn  out  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves.  We  built  little  cordons  of  fire, 
which  kept  them  away  from  places  they  had  not 
yet  entered,  and  thus  protected  our  persons 
from  their  attacks ;  and  toward  morning,  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  every  thing  they  could  get  at,  they 
left  us  in  peace.  As  was  to  be  expected,  1 
found  my  antelope  destroyed  —  literally  eaten 
up. 

“The  vast  number,  the  sudden  appearance, 
the  ferocity  and  voracity  of  these  frightful  ani¬ 
mals  never  cease  to  astonish  me.  Last  night 
they  poured  in  literally  by  millions  and  billions, 
and  only  when  many  fires  were  lighted  were 
they  forced  from  that  direct  and  victorious 
cour.se  which  they  generally  hold.  Then,  how¬ 


ever,  they  retreated  in  parties,  and  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  vast  numbers  remaining  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction.  ’ 

The  new  moon  was  also  welcomed  in 
one  of  these  Mbicho  villages  by  the  chief 
coming  out  of  his  house  and  dancing 
along  the  street,  his  face  and  body  paint¬ 
ed  in  black,  red,  and  white,  and  sf)otted‘ 
all  over  with  spots  the  size  of  a  jM'ach.  A 
characteristic  incitlent  occurred  f-irthcr 
down,  after  a  visit  to  a  remarkable  cavern 
full  of  vampire  bats.  The  stream  had 
now  become  a  swamp  : 

“  Its  bed,  no  longer  narrow,  was  spread  over 
a  flat  of  a  mile,  and  the  now  muddy  waters  me¬ 
andered  slowly  through  an  iinmensc  grow  th  of 
mangroves,  wlmse  roots  extended  entirely  across 
and  met  in  the  middle,  showing  their  huge 
rounds  above  the  mire  and  water,  like  the  folds 
of  some  vast  scr{>ent. 

“  It  was  high  tide,  and  there  was  not  a  canoe 
to  be  had.  To  sleep  on  this  side  among  the 
mangroves,  and  be  eaten  up  by  musquitoes,  was 
not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  to  me  there  seemed 
no  other.  But  my  men  were  not  troubled  at 
all.  W e  were  to  cross  over,  quite  easily,  Ux).  on 
the  roots  which  projected  over  Uic  water’s  edge, 
and  which  lay  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  at 
irregular  distances.  It  seemed  a  desperate  ven¬ 
ture  ;  but  they  set  out,  jumping  like  monkeys 
from  place  to  place,  and  I  followerl,  ex|)t>cting 
every  moment  to  fall  in  between  and  slick  in 
the  mud,  perhaps  to  be  attacked  by  some 
noxious  reptile  whose  rest  my  fall  would  dis¬ 
turb.  I  had  to  take  off  my  shoes,  whose  thick 
soles  made  me  more  likely  to  slif).  I  gave  all 
my  baggage,  and  guns  and  pistols  to  the  men, 
and  then  commenced  a  journey  whose  like  1 
hope  never  to  take  again.  We  were  an  hour  in 
getting  acros.s — an  hour  of  continued  jumps  and 
hops.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  a  man  behind  me 
flopped  into  the  mud,  calling  out  ‘Omcmbal’  in 
a  frightened  voice. 

“Now,  ‘omemba’  means  snake.  The  poor 
fellow  had  put  his  hand  on  an  enormous  black 
snake,  and,  feeling  its  cold,  slimy  scale.s,  let  go 
his  hold  and  fell  through.  All  hands  imme¬ 
diately  began  to  run  faster  than  liefore,  and  to 
shout,  and  to  make  all  kinds  of  noises  to  fright¬ 
en  the  serpent  But  the  poor  animal  also  took 
flight,  and  began  to  crawl  away  among  the 
branches  as  fast  as  he  could.  Unfortunately, 
his  fright  led  him  directly  towanl  some  of  us ; 
and  a  general  panic  non'  ensued,  every  body 
running  as  fast  as  he  could  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  danger.  Another  man  fell  into  the  mud 
below,  and  added  his  cries  to  the  general  noise. 
I  came  very  near  getting  a  mud-bath  myself, 
but  luckily  I  escaped.  But  my  feet  were  badly 
cut  up.” 

After  a  brief  visit  to  a  missionary  sta¬ 
tion,  Mr.  du  Chaillu  continued  his  shooting 
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excursions  varied  almost  every  day  by 
some  incident  or  other.  One  day  it  was 
the  coi  j)se  of  a  woman — young,  evidently 
— and  with  features  once  mild  and  gootl. 
She  had  been  tied  up  to  a  tree  on  some 
infernal  accusation  of  witchcraft,  tortured, 
and  left  to  die!  On  another  it  was  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  a  wild  bull : 

“  It  is  a  very  savage  beast,  and  one,  which  I 
only  woundetl,  atta<  ked  ntc.  I  had  taken  good 
aim,  but  my  bullet  struck  a  vine  on  its  way  and 
glanced  aside,  so  that,  instead  of  hitting  the  | 
t>ea.st  between  the  e3’CR,  I  only  wounded  him  in  1 
the  body. 

It  was  a  huge  bull,  and,  turning  fiercely,  he  { 
came  at  me  without  stopping  to  think.  I  had  | 
but  a  moment  to  consider,  and  prudently  dcUT-  : 
mined  to  run,  for,  though  1  had  my  second  bar-  i 
rel  in  reserve,  the  crash  of  the  infuriated  bull 
was  too  powerful.  As  I  turned  to  make  my  es-  | 
cape,  I  found  my  foot  hopelessly  caught  in  a 
tough  vine.  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  bidl 
dashing  toward  me,  head  down  and  eyes 
a-flamc,  tearing  asunder  the  vines  which  biirred 
his  progress  as  tliough  they  had  bc'cn  thre-ads. 

I  ha*l  been  nervous  a  moment  before ;  but  now,  | 
turning  to  meet  the  enemy,  felt  at  once  mj’  j 
nerves  firm  as  a  r(H-k,  and  my  whole  system  j 
braced  for  the  emergency.  I 

“All  depended  on  one  shot,  for,  entangle<l  as  | 
I  was,  if  1  missed,  the  bull  would  not  I  waited  ! 
a  second  mure,  till  he  was  within  five  yards  of  : 
me,  and  then  fired  at  his  head,  lie  gave  one  | 
loud,  hoarse  bellow,  and  then  (thank  God !) 
tumbled  at  my  feet  almost  touching  me,  a  mass  I 
of  dead  flesh. 

“The  hunt  after  wild  Itoar  was  my  daily 
amusement,  and  by  its  me.ans  I  supplied  the 
whole  camp  with  meat ;  but  the  finest  experience 
of  this  trip  I  must  now  relate.  Arming  myself 
one  evening,  and  blacking  my  face  with  charcoal, 
as  was  my  fashion  in  all  my  hunts — nothing 
seems  to  catch  the  C3'e  of  a  wild  beast  in  tliis 
country'  so  tpiicklv'  as  a  white  face — I  went  out 
of  stmnd  of  the  encjiinpment,  and  in  what  I 
knew  to  be  a  walk  of  (he  buffalo,  and  lay  down 
under  the  shelter  of  a  huge  ant  hill  to  watch  for 
game.  It  was  a  starlight  night,  but  in  the  for¬ 
est  there  was  a  s<miber  light,  in  which  such  a 
sjtectacle  ns  I  wished  for  would  have  shown  to 
advantage.  Here  I  lay  for  one  hour,  two  hours, 
three  hours,  and  heard  no  sound  but  the  undis- 
tinguishable  medley  which  so  eloquently  tells 
of  the  night-life  of  the  woods.  Now  and  then 
the  cracking  of  a  twig  and  a  grunt  told  of  .some 
perambulating  pig ;  and  once  a  whole  herd  of 
gazelles  filed  past  me  in  fine  array,  never  know¬ 
ing  my  presence*,  as  I  was  luckily  to  windward 
of  them.  At  Ka^t,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I  fell 
asleep.  How  long  I  dozed  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
was  awakened  with  a  start  by  an  unearthly 
roar — a  yell — as  of  some  animal  in  extreme  ter¬ 
ror  and  agony. 

“  I  started  up,  looked  hurriedly  about  the  nar¬ 
row  space  which  w’as  open  around  me,  but  saw’ 


nothing.  The  woods  were  yet  resounding  with 
the  cry  w  hich  had  so  startled  me.  And  now’  a 
dull  booming  roar  succeeded,  and  I  could  guess 
that  beyond  my  sight,  out  in  some  other  open 
space,  some  fortunate  leopard  had  gained  a 
meal.  Determined  to  see  the  fight,  if  possible, 
I  made  toward  the  sounds,  and,  emerging  from 
the  wood,  saw  scudding  across  the  plain,  and  at 
but  little  distance  from  me,  a  wild  bull,  on 
whoso  neck  was  crouched  what  I  instantly 
i  knew,  from  the  natives’  description,  to  be  a  leo¬ 
pard.  Vaiidy  the  poor  beast  reared!,  tossed,  ran, 
stopped,  roared,  and  yelled.  In  its  blind  terror 
it  at  last  even  rushed  against  a  tree,  and  nearly 
tumbled  over  with  the  recoil.  But  once  more 
anguish  lent  its  strength,  and  it  set  out  on  an¬ 
other  race.  I  took  as  go^  aim  at  the  leopard's 
figure  as  I  could,  and  fired,  but  with  no  effect 
that  I  could  discover.  The  exciting  spectacle 
laste<l  but  a  minute ;  then  the  bull  was  lost  to 
my  sight,  and  presently  his  roars  ceased.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  leopard  had  sucked  aw’ay  his  life,  and 
W’as  now’  fea.sting  on  the  carcass.” 

A  next  journey  was  eftectecl  in  a  canoe 
by  tlie  !Mbata  creek,  to  a  kin"  with  the 
nielodrantatic  name  of  Romjrocliombo, 
hence  to  SangnfaHsra,  the  residence  of  the 
chief  of  Ca|H!  Lopez,  across  liilly,  rolling 
land  with  vast  W’oods,  whose  chief  occu¬ 
pants  are  wild  boar  and  chimpanzees  ;  by 
little  clearings  w’ith  cottages,  across  creeks 
with  shark.s,  and  over  immense  prairie 
tracts,  where  the  buffalo  has  his  home  and 
p.astnre.  The  king  of  this  fine  country — 
Uango  by  name — is  concerned  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and,  as  a  scijuence,  is  a  demoralized, 
drunken  vagabond,  lie  has  three  hundred 
Avives,  and  no  end  of  ban-acoons,  or  slave- 
pens,  from  whence  our  traveler  saw  six 
hundred  human  beings  embarked  in  a 
schooner  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons 
during  the  short  time  of  his  stay.  Better 
almost  be  a  Gorilla  th.an  a  man  in  such  a 
country. 

On  a  shooting  excursion  made  into  the 
interior  from  Cape  Lopez,  Mr.  du  Chaillu 
obtained  a  now  variety  of  guinea-fowl, 
crested,  and  very  handsome;  it  Avould 
constitute  a  splendid  addition  to  the  poul¬ 
try-yard.  Another  interesting  new’  bird 
was  also  obtained  in  the  same  region,  a 
black  wild  fowl,  {Phamdtis  niger.)  These 
two  birds  are  the  most  interesting  of  the 
sixty  new  species  that  Mr.  du  Chaillu  dis¬ 
covered.  There  w’as  also  plenty  of  other 
game — leopards,  elephants,  the  niaro  or 
wild  bull  of  Equatorial  Africa,  a  beautiful 
creature,  and  antelopes. 

After  another  stay  at  the  Gaboon,  Mr. 
du  Chaillu  started  for  a  more  important 
excursion  in  the  Camma  country,  south 
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of  Cape  Lopez.  T!ie  Camma  people — or 
Corami,  as  they  call  themselves — were  like 
the  ]Mpongwe,  with  the  same  language, 
and  sluarp  traders.  Whilst  on  this  excur¬ 
sion,  our  traveler  relates : 

“  I  set  out  early  on  the  19th  to  try  and  get  a 
shot  at  some  buffalo,  which  were  said  to  be  in 
the  prairie  at  the  back  of  the  town.  Ifouta,  a 
hunter,  accompanied  me,  and  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  through  losing  his  presence  of  mind.  We 
had  been  out  about  an  hour,  when  we  came  up¬ 
on  a  bull  feeding  iu  the  midst  of  a  little  prairie 
Burroundetl  by  a  wood,  which  made  our  approach 
easy.  Ifouta  walked  around  opposite  to  where 
I  lay  in  wait,  in  order,  that  if  the  animal  took 
alarm  at  him,  it  might  run  toward  me ;  and  | 
then  began  to  crawl,  iu  the  hunter  fashion,  | 
through  the  grass  toward  his  prey.  All  went 
well  till  ho  came  near  enough  for  a  shot.  Just 
then,  unluckily,  the  bull  saw  him.  Ifouta  im¬ 
mediately  fired.  The  gun  made  a  long  fire,  and 
be  only  wounded  the  beast,  which,  quite  infuri¬ 
ated,  as  it  often  is  at  the  attack  of  hunter.s,  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  upon  him. 

“It  was  now  that  poor  Ifouta  lost  his  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.  In  such  ca.se.s,  which  are  conti-  , 
nually  happening  to  those  who  hunt  the  Bob  ' 
hrachieherot,  the  cue  of  the  hunter  is  to  remain  | 
perfectly  quiet  till  the  beast  is  within  a  jump  of  | 
him,  then  to  step  nimbly  to  one  side,  and  let  it ' 
rush  past  But  Ifouta  got  up  and  ran. 

“  Of  course,  in  a  moment  the  bull  had  him  on 
his  horns.  It  tossed  him  high  into  the  air 
twice,  thrice,  ere  I  could  run  up,  and,  by  ray  I 
shouts,  draw  its  fury  to  myself.  Then  it  came 
rushing  at  me.  But  my  guns  do  not  hesitate,  { 
and,  as  I  had  a  fair  shot,  I  killed  it  without 
trouble. 

“  Ifouta  proved  to  be  considerably  bruised, 
but,  on  the  whole,  more  scared  than  hurt;  and 
when  I  had  washed  him  in  a  creek  near  by,  he 
was  able  to  walk  home.'’ 

Here,  also,  our  traveler  obtained  his 
first  young  Gorilla : 

“  On  the  fourth  of  May  I  had  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  pleasures  of  my  whole  life.  Some  hunters  who  | 
had  been  out  on  my  account  brought  in  a  young 
Gorilla  alite  !  I  can  not  describe  the  emotions 
with  which  I  saw  the  struggling  little  brute 
dragged  into  the  village.  .All  the  hardships  I 
had  endured  in  Africa  were  rewarded  in  that 
moment 

“  It  was  a  little  fellow  of  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  two  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
and  as  fierce  and  stubborn  as  a  grown  animal 
\  could  have  been. 

“  My  hunters,  whom  I  could  have  hugged  to 
my  heart,  took  him  in  the  country  between  the 
Rembo  and  Cape  St  Catherine.  By  their  ac¬ 
count,  tlicy  were  going,  five  in  numljcr,  to  a 
village  near  the  coast,  and  walking  very  silently 
through  the  forest,  when  they  heard  what  they 


immediately  recognized  as  the  cry  of  a  young 
(.iorilla  for  its  mother.  The  forest  was  silent. 
It  was  about  noon ;  and  they  immediately  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  the  cry.  Presently  they 
heard  it  again.  Guns  in  hand,  the  brave  fel¬ 
lows  crept  noiseIes.ely  toward  a  clump  of  wood, 
where  the  baby  Gorilla  evidently  was.  They 
knew  the  mother  would  be  near ;  and  there  was 
a  likelihood  that  the  male,  the  most  dreaded  of 
all,  might  be  there  too.  But  they  determined  to 
risk  all,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  to  take  the  young 
one  alive,  knowing  what  a  joy  it  would  be 
for  me. 

“  Presently  they  perceived  the  bush  moving ; 
and  crawling  a  little  further  on  in  dead  silence, 
scarce  breathing  with  excitement,  they  beheld, 
what  has  seldom  been  seen  even  by  the  negroes, 
a  young  (iorilla,  seated  on  the  ground,  eating 
some  berries  which  grew  close  to  the  earth.  A 
few  feet  further  on  sat  the  mother,  also  eating 
of  the  .same  fruit 

“  Instantly  they  made  ready  to  fire ;  and 
none  too  soon,  for  the  old  female  saw  them  as 
they  raised  their  guns,  and  they  had  only  to 
pull  triggers  without  delay.  Happily  tlicy 
wounded  her  mortally. 

“  She  fell.  The  young  one,  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  gun.s  ran  to  his  mother  and  clung  to  her, 
hiding  his  face,  and  embracing  her  IkkIv.  The 
hunters  immediately  ru.shed  toward  the  two, 
hallooing  with  joy  as  they  ran  on.  But  this 
roused  the  little  one,  who  instantly  let  go  his 
mother  and  ran  to  a  small  tree,  which  he  climbed 
with  great  agility,  where  he  sat  and  roared  at 
them  savagely. 

“They  were  now  perplexed  how  to  get  at 
him.  No  one  cared  to  run  the  chance  of  being 
bitten  by  this  savage  little  beast,  and  shoot  it 
they  would  not  At  last  they  cut  down  the 
tree,  and,  xs  it  fell,  dcxteroasly  threw  a  cloth 
over  the  head  of  the  young  monster,  and  thus 
gained  time  to  secure  it  while  it  wxs  blinded. 
With  all  these  precautions,  one  of  the  men  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  bite  on  the  hand,  and  another 
had  a  piece  taken  out  of  his  leg. 

“  .As  the  little  brute,  though  so  diminutive, 
and  the  merest  babe  for  age,  was  astonishingly 
strong  and  by  no  means  good-tempered,  they 
could  not  lead  him.  He  constantly  rushed  at 
them.  So  they  were  obliged  to  get  a  forked 
stick  in  which  his  neck  was  inserted  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  e.scape,  and  yet  could  be 
kept  at  a  safe  di.stance.  In  this  uncomfortable 
way  he  was  brought  into  the  village. 

“  There  the  excitement  was  inten.se.  As  the 
animal  was  lifted  out  of  the  canoe  in  which  he 
had  come  a  little  way  down  the  river,  he  roared 
and  bellowed,  and  looked  around  wildly  witli 
his  wickeil  little  eye.s,  giving  fair  warning  that 
if  he  could  only  get  at  some  of  us  he  would 
take  his  revenge. 

“  I  saw  that  the  stick  hurt  his  neck,  and  im- 
j  mediately  set  about  to  have  a  cage  made  for 
I  him.  In  two  hours  we  had  built  a  strong  bam¬ 
boo  house,  with  the  slats  securely  tied  at  such 
distances  apart  that  we  could  sec  the  gorilla  and 
I  it  could  sec  out  Here  the  thing  was  iinmedi- 
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atcly  deposited ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I 
iiad  a  fair  chance  to  look  at  iny  prize. 

“  It  was  a  young  male  gorilla,  evidently  not 
three  years  old,  fully  able  to  walk  alone,  and 
possessed,  for  its  age,  of  most  extraordin.ary 
strength  and  muscular  development  Its  great¬ 
est  length  proved  to  be,  afterward,  two  feet  six 
inches  Its  face  and  hands  were  very  black, 
eyes  not  so  much  sunken  as  in  the  adult  The 
hair  began  just  at  the  eyebrows,  and  rose  to  the 
crown,  where  it  was  of  a  reddish-brown.  It 
came  down  the  sides  of  the  face  in  lines  to  the 
lower  jaw  much  as  our  beards  grow.  The 
upjier  lip  was  covered  with  short  coarse  hair  ; 
the  lower  lip  had  longer  liair.  The  eyelids  were 
slight  and  thin.  Kyebrows  straight,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

“  The  whole  back  was  covered  with  hair  of  an 
iron  gray,  becoming  dai  k  nearer  the  arras,  and 
quite  w^itc  about  the  a/itu.  Chest  and  alslu- 
nien  covered  with  hair,  which  was  somewhat 
thin  and  short  on  the  breast.  On  the  arms  the 
hair  was  longer  than  any  where  on  the  botly, 
and  of  a  grayish-black  color,  caused  by  the 
roots  of  the  hair  being  dark  and  the  ends 
whitish.  On  the  hands  and  wrists  the  hair  was 
black,  and  came  down  to  the  second  joints  of 
the  fingers,  though  one  could  see  in  the  short 
down  the  Ix'ginning  of  thelongbla(;k  hair  which 
lines  the  upper  parts  of  the  fingers  in  the  adult, 
The  hair  of  the  legs  was  grayi.sh  black,  becoming 
blacker  as  it  reacheil  the  ankles,  the  feet  being 
covered  with  black  hair. 

“When  I  had  the  little  fellow  safely  locked  in 
his  cage,  I  venturetl  to  approach  to  say  a  few 
encouraging  worils  to  him.  He  stood  in  the 
furthest  corner,  but,  as  I  approached,  bellowe<l 
and  made  a  precipitate  ru.sh  at  me ;  and  though 
I  retreated  as  quickly  as  I  could,  succeeded  in 
catching  my  trowser-legs,  which  he  graspeil  with 
one  of  his  feet  and  tore,  retreating  immediately 
to  the  corner  furthest  away.  This  taught  me 
caution  for  the  present,  though  I  had  a  hope 
still  to  be  able  to  tame  him. 

“  lie  sat  in  liLs  corner  looking  wickedly  out 
of  his  gray  eyes,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  morose 
or  more  ill-tempered  face  than  had  this  little 
beast 

“The  first  thing  wa.s,  of  course,  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  my  captive.  I  sent  for  some  of 
the  forest-berries  which  these  animals  are  known 
to  prefer,  and  placed  the.se  and  a  cup  of  water 
irithin  his  reach.  He  was  exceedingly  shy,  and 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  I  had  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

“  The  second  day  found  Joe,  as  I  had  named 
him,  fiercer  than  the  first  He  rushed  savagely 
at  any  one  who  stood  even  for  a  moment  near 
his  cage,  and  seemed  ready  to  tear  as  all  to 
pieces.  I  threw  him  to-tlay  some  pine  apple 
leaves,  of  which  I  noticed  he  ate  only  the  white 
parts.  There  seemed  no  difficulty  about  his 
food,  though  he  refused  now,  and  continued 
during  his  short  life  to  refuse,  all  food  except 
such  wild  leaves  and  fruits  as  were  gathered 
from  his  native  woods  for  him. 

“The  third  day  he  was  still  morose  and  sav¬ 


age,  bellowing  when  any  person  approached,  and 
either  retiring  to  a  distant  comer  or  rushing  to 
attack.  On  the  fourth  day,  while  no  one  was 
near,  the  little  rascal  succeeded  in  forcing  apart 
two  of  the  bamboo  rails  which  composed  his 
cage,  and  made  his  escape.  I  came  up  just  as 
his  flight  was  discovered,  and  immediately  got 
all  the  negroes  together  for  pursuit,  detemiining 
to  surround  the  wood,  and  recapture  my  captive. 
Running  into  the  house  to  get  one  of  my  guns, 
I  was  startled  by  an  angry  growl  issuing  from 
under  my  low  bedstead.  It  was  Master  Joe, 
who  lay  there  hid,  but  anxiously  watching  my 
movements.  I  instantly  shut  the  windows,  and 
called  to  my  people  to  guard  the  door.  When 
Joe  saw  the  crowd  of  black  faces  he  became  fu¬ 
rious,  and,  with  his  eyes  glaring  and  every  sign 
of  nige  in  his  little  face  and  body,  got  out  from 
beneath  the  bed.  We  shut  the  door  at  the  same 
time  and  left  him  master  of  the  premises,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  devi.-sc  .some  plan  for  his  easy  capture 
rather  than  expose  ourselves  to  his  terrible 
teeth. 

“  How  to  take  him  was  now  a  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion.  He  hod  shown  such  strength  and  such 
rage  already,  that  not  even  I  cured  to  run  the 
diance  of  being  badly  bitten  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  Meantime  Joe  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  looking  about  for  his  enemies,  and  ex¬ 
amining,  with  some  surprise,  the  furniture.  I 
watched  with  fear  lest  the  ticking  of  my  clock 
should  strike  his  ear,  and  perhaps  lead  him  to 
an  assault  upon  that  precious  article.  Indeed, 
I  should  have  left  Joe  in  possession,  but  for 
a  fear  that  he  would  destroy  the  many  articles 
of  value  or  curiosiiy  I  had  hung  alxiut  the  walls. 

“Finally,  seeing  him  quite  quiet,  I  dispatche<i 
some  fellows  for  a  net,  and  opening  the  door 
quickly,  threw  this  over  his  head.  Fortunately 
we  succeeiled  at  the  first  throw  in  fatally  en¬ 
tangling  the  young  monster,  who  roared  fright¬ 
fully,  and  struck  and  kicked  in  every  direction 
umler  the  net.  I  took  hold  of  the  back  of  his 
neck,  two  men  seized  his  arms  and  another  the 
legs,  and  thus  held  by  four  men  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  little  creature  still  proved  most  trouble¬ 
some.  We  carrieil  him  as  quickly  as  we  could 
to  the  cage,  which  had  been  repaired,  and  there 
once  more  locked  him  in. 

“  I  never  saw  so  furious  a  lieast  in  my  life  as 
he  was  He  darted  at  every  one  who  came 
near,  bit  the  bamboos  of  the  hou.se,  glared  at 
us  with  venomous  and  sullen  eye.«,  and  in  every 
motion  showed  a  temper  thoroughly  wicked  and 
malicioiKS. 

“  As  there  was  no  change  in  this  for  two  days 
thereafter,  but  continual  inoroseness,  I  tried 
what  starvation  would  do  toward  breaking  his 
spirit;  also,  it  began  to  be  troublesome  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  food  from  the  wowls,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  become  accustomed  to  civilized  food,  which 
was  placed  before  him.  But  he  would  touch 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  as  for  temper,  after 
starving  him  twenty-four  hours,  all  I  gained 
was  that  he  came  slowly  up  and  took  some  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  forest  out  of  my  hand,  immediate¬ 
ly  retreating  to  his  coi  ncr  to  eat  them. 
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“  Daily  attentions  from  me  for  a  fortnight  1 
more  did  not  bring  me  any  further  confidence  ! 
from  him  than  this.  He  always  snarled  at  me,  | 
and  only  when  tery  hungry  would  he  take  even  ' 
his  choicest  food  from  my  hands.  At  the  end 
of  this  fortnight  I  came  one  day  to  feed  him,  and  j 
found  that  he  had  gUawed  a  bamboo  to  pieces  i 
slyly,  and  again  mi^e  his  escape.  Luckily  he 
had  just  gone  ;  for,  as  I  looked  around,  I  caught  ! 
sight  of  Ma.stcr  Joe  making  off  on  all  fours,  and 
with  great  speed,  across  the  little  prairie  for  a  ! 
clump  of  trees.  i 

“  I  called  the  men  up  and  we  gave  chase,  j 
He  saw  us,  and  before  we  could  head  him  off 
made  for  another  clump.  This  we  surrounded.  ' 
He  did  not  ascend  a  tree,  but  stood  defiantly  at  ' 
the  border  of  the  wood.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  us  surrounded  him.  As  we  moved 
up  he  began  to  yell,  and  made  a  sudden  dash  | 
upon  a  poor  fellow  who  was  in  advance,  who  | 
ran,  tumbled  down  in  affright,  and,  by  his  fall,  ! 
escaped,  but  also  detained  Joe  suflScicntly  long 
for  the  nets  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 

“  Four  of  us  again  bore  him  struggling  into  j 
the  village.  This  time  I  would  not  trust  him  | 
to  the  cage,  but  had  a  little  light  chain  fastened  | 
around  bis  neck.  This  operation  he  resisted  I 
with  all  his  might,  and  it  took  us  quite  an  hour  ' 
to  securely  chain  the  little  fellow,  whose  strength 
was  something  marvelous.  I 

“  Ten  days  after  he  was  thus  chained  he  died  I 
suddenly.  He  was  in  good  health,  and  ate  | 
plentifully  of  his  natural  food,  which  was  | 
brought  every  day  for  him ;  did  not  seem  to 
sicken  until  two  days  before  his  death,  and  died  ' 
in  some  pain.  To  the  last  he  continued  utterly 
untamable ;  and,  after  bis  chains  were  on,  i 
added  the  vice  of  treachery  to  his  others.  He  ' 
would  come  sometimes  quite  readily  to  eat  out ' 
of  my  hand,  but  while  I  stood  by  him  would  | 
suddenly — looking  me  all  the  time  in  the  &ce  to 
keep  my  attention — put  out  his  foot  and  grasp  ! 
at  my  leg.  Several  limes  he  tore  my  panta-  i 
loons  in  this  manner,  quick  retreat  on  my  part 
saving  my  person  ;  till  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
be  very  careful  in  my  approaches.  The  negroes 
could  not  come  near  him  at  all  without  setting 
him  in  a  rage.  He  knew  me  very  well,  and  j 
trusted  me,  but  evidently  always  cherished  a  | 
feeling  of  revenge  even  toward  me. 

“  After  he  was  chained,  1  filled  a  half-barrel  I 
with  hay  and  set  it  near  him  for  his  bed.  He 
recognized  its  use  at  once,  and  it  was  pretty  to 
see  him  shake  up  the  hay  and  creep  into  this  \ 
nest  when  he  was  tired.  At  night  he  always  i 
again  shook  it  up,  and  then  took  some  hay  in  ' 
his  hands,  with  which  he  would  cover  himself 
when  he  was  snug  in  his  barrel." 

River  navigation,  in  this  country  so 
rich  in  nniinat  and  vegetable  life,  is  one  \ 
of  the  most  picturesque  things  imaginable,  \ 
but  even  this  was  surpassed  by  Lake  An- ' 
eugue,  a  vast  body  of  water  dotted  with 
various  beautiful  wooded  isles,  full  of  fish,  i 
covered  with  water-fowl,  but  redolent  with  | 


crocodiles.  Wherever,  says  our  atithor, 
the  eye  was  turned,  these  disgusting 
beasts,  with  their  dull  leer  and  huge  sav¬ 
age  jaws,  appeared  in  prodigious  numbers. 
This  was  a  sad  drawback  from  the  ]>ic- 
turesque.  It  was  in  the  same  district 
that  Mr.  du  Chaillu  first  met  with  the 
nest-building  ape. 

“This  day  (he  relates)  we  went  out  on  a 
hunt — one  of  those  hunts  which  are  marked 
with  the  brightest  of  red  ink  in  my  calendar. 
On  this  day  I  discovered  a  new  and  very  curious 
ape.  We  had  been  traveling  some  hours,  when 
we  came  upon  a  male  and  female  of  the  IJo»  bra- 
chicherox.  I  shot  the  bull,  a  splendid  fellow, 
who  furnished  us  dinner  and  supper.  After 
dinner  we  marched  on,  and  had  a  weary  time 
of  it  for  some  hours,  the  ground  being  swampy 
and  no  game  in  sight  As  I  was  trudging 
along,  rather  tired  of  the  sport,  I  happened  to 
look  up  at  a  high  tree  which  we  were  passing, 
and  saw  a  most  singular-looking  shelter  built  in 
its  branches.  1  asked  Okabi  whether  the  hun¬ 
ters  here  had  this  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  woods, 
but  was  told,  to  my  surprise,  that  this  very  in¬ 
genious  nest  was  built  by  the  mhiego  mbouxi, 
an  ape,  as  I  found  afterward,  which  I  put  in 
the  genus  Troglodyte*,  and  called  Troglodytes 
calrut;  an  animal  which  had  no  hair  on  its 
head— so  Okabi  told  me. 

“  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  on  the  trail  of  an 
animal  till  now  unknown  to  the  civilized  world. 
A  naturalist  will  appreciate  the  joy  which  filled 
me  at  this  good  fortune.  1  no  longer  fell  tired, 
but  pushed  on  with  renewed  ardor  and  with  in- 
crea^  caution,  determined  not  to  rest  till  1 
killed  this  nest-building  ape.  One  such  discov¬ 
ery  pays  the  weary  naturalist-hunter  for  many 
months  of  toil  and  hardship.  I  felt  already  re¬ 
warded  fur  all  tlie  inconveniences  and  expenses 
of  my  Camma  trip.  1  have  noticed  that  it  is 
always  at  the  most  uuexi>cctcd  moment  that 
such  a  piece  of  luck  befalls  a  poor  fellow. 

“  I  saw  many  of  these  nests  after  thi.«,  and 
may  as  well  say  here,  that  they  are  generally 
built  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  invariably  on  a  tree  which  stands 
a  little  apart  from  others,  and  which  has  no 
limbs  below  the  one  on  which  the  nest  is 
placed.  I  have  seen  them  at  the  hight  of  fifty 
feet,  but  very  seldom.  This  choice  is  probably 
made  that  they  may  Ite  safe  at  night  from 
beasts,  serpents,  and  falling  limbs.  They  build 
only  in  the  loneliest  parts  of  the  forest,  and  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  seen  even  by  the  ne¬ 
groes. 

“  Okabi,  who  was  an  old  and  intelligent  hunt¬ 
er,  was  able  to  tell  me  that  the  male  and  female 
together  gather  the  material  for  their  nests. 
This  material  consists  of  leafy  branches  with 
which  to  make  the  roof,  and  vines  to  tie  these 
branches  to  the  tree.  The  tying  is  done  so 
neatly,  and  the  roof  is  so  well  constru  .ted,  that 
until  I  saw  'he  nshiego  actually  occupying  his 
habitation,  1  could  scarce  persuade  myself  that 
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human  hands  had  not  built  it  It  throws  off 
rain  perfectly,  being  neatly  rounded  at  the  top 
for  this  purpose. 

“  The  material  being  collected,  the  male  goes 
up  and  builds  tlie  nest,  while  the  female  brings 
him  the  branches  and  vines.  The  male  and 
female  do  not  occupy  the  same  tree,  but  have 
nests  not  far  apart. 

“  From  all  I  have  observed,  I  judge  that  the 
nshiego  is  not  gregarious.  The  nests  are  never 
found  in  companies ;  and  I  have  seen  even 
quite  solitary  nests  occupied  by  very  old  nshie- 
gos  mbouve,  whose  silvery  hair  and  worn  teeth 
atU'Sted  their  great  age.  These  seemed  hermits 
who  had  retired  from  the  nshiego  world. 

“  They  live  on  wild  berries,  and  build  their 
houses  where  they  find  these.  When  they  have 
consumed  all  that  a  particular  spot  affords, 
they  remove  and  build  new  houses,  so  that  a 
nest  is  not  inhabited  for  more  than  eight  or  ten 
days. 

“  We  traveled  with  great  caution,  not  to 
alarm  our  prey,  and  had  a  hope  that,  singling 
put  a  shelter  and  waiting  till  dark,  we  should 
find  it  occupied.  In  this  hope  w’e  were  not 
disappointed.  Lying  quite  still  in  our  conceal¬ 
ment,  (which  tried  my  patience  sorely,)  we  at 
last,  just  at  dusk,  heard  the  loud  peculiar 
“Ilew’l  hew' !  hew!”  Which  is  the  call  of  the 
male  to  Ills  mate.  We  waited  till  it  was  quite 
dark,  and  then  I  saw  what  I  had  so  lunged  all 
the  weary  afternoon  to  see.  A  nshiego  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  nest  His  feet  rested  on  the  lower 
branch  ;  his  head  reache<]  quite  into  the  little 
dome  of  a  roof,  and  his  arm  was  clasped  firmly 
about  the  tree-trunk.  This  is  their  way  of 
sleeping. 

“  Alter  gazing  till  I  was  tired  through  the 
gloom  at  my  poor  sleeping  victim,  two  of  us 
fireil,  and  the  unfortunate  beast  fell  at  our  feet 
without  a  struggle  or  even  a  groan. 

‘‘  Wo  built  a  tire  at  once,  and  made  our  camp 
in  this  place,  that  when  daylight  came  I  might 
first  of  all  examine  and  skin  my  prize.  The 
poor  ape  was  hung  up,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  boshikouay  and  other  insects,  and  I  fell 
asleep  on  my  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  as  pleased 
a  man  as  the  world  could  well  hold.” 

On  the  twenty-firth  of  November  our 
traveler  got  a  second  young  gorill.a.  The 
incidents  connected  with  its  capture  are 
of  a  must  touching  description  : 

“  This  time  I  was  accessory  to  its  capture. 
We  were  walking  along  in  silence,  when  I  heard 
a  cry,  and  presently  saw  before  me  a  female  go¬ 
rilla,  with  a  tiny  baby-gorilla  hanging  to  her 
Itreast  and  sucking.  The  mother  was  stroking 
the  little  one,  and  looking  fondly  down  at  it ; 
.and  the  scene  was  so  pretty  and  touching  that 
I  held  my  fire,  and  considered  —  like  a  soft- 
heartcil  fellow — whether  I  had  not  l)etter  leave 
them  in  peace.  Before  I  could  make  up  my 
mind,  however,  iny  hunter  fired  and  killed  tlte 
mother,  who  fell  without  a  struggle. 


“  The  mother  fell,  but  the  baby  clung  to  her, 
and,  with  pitiful  cries,  endeavored  to  attract  her 
attention.  I  came  up,  and  when  it  saw  me  it 
hid  its  i>oor  little  head  in  its  mother's  breast 
It  could  neither  walk  nor  bite,  so  we  could  easi¬ 
ly  manage  it ;  and  I  carried  it  while  the  men 
Imre  the  mother  on  a  pole.  When  we  got  to 
the  village  anotlier  scene  ensued.  The  men 
put  the  body  down,  and  I  set  the  little  fellow 
near.  As  soon  as  be  saw  his  mother,  he  crawl¬ 
ed  to  her  and  threw  himself  on  her  breast.  He 
did  not  find  his  accustomed  nouiishment,  and  I 
saw  that  he  perceived  something  was  'he matter 
with  the  old  one.  He  crawled  over  her  body, 
smelt  at  it,  and  gave  utterance,  from  time  to 
time,  to  a  plaintive  cry,  *  Uoo,  boo,  boo,’  which 
touched  my  heart 

“  I  could  get  no  milk  for  this  poor  little  fel¬ 
low,  who  could  not  eat,  and  consequently  died 
on  the  tliird  day  after  he  was  caught.  He 
seemed  mure  docile  than  the  other  I  had,  for  he 
already  recognized  my  voice,  and  would  try  to 
hurry  toward  me  when  he  saw  me.  I  put  the 
little  body  in  alcohol,  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Wyman, 
of  Boston,  for  dissection. 

”  The  mother  we  skinned ;  and  when  I  came 
to  examine  her,  I  found  her  a  very  singular 
specimen.  Her  head  was  much  smaller  than 
that  of  any  other  gorilla  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
rump  was  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  The.se  are 
peculiarities  which  made  this  specimen  different 
from  all  others  I  have  seen.  I  called  her,  there¬ 
fore,  the  gorilla  with  the  red  rump.” 

The  natives  of  the  whole  gorilla  region 
have  like  superstitions  .about  these  strange 
creatures,  though  each  relater  speaks  from 
difl'erent  authority : 

“  ‘  I  remember,’  said  one,  *  my  father  told  me 
he  once  went  out  to  the  forest,  when  just  in  his 
path  be  met  a  great  gorilla.  My  father  had  his 
spear  in  his  hands;  when  the  gorilla  saw  the 
spear,  ho  began  to  roar.  Then  my  father  was 
territied  and  dropped  his  spear.  When  the  go¬ 
rilla  saw  that  my  fattier  dropped  the  spear,  he 
was  pleased.  He  looked  at  him,  then  left  him 
and  went  into  the  thick  forest  Then  my  father 
was  glad,  and  went  on  his  way.’ 

“Here  all  shouted  together:  ‘Yes!  so  must 
we  do  when  wo  meet  the  gorilla.  Drop  the 
spear.  That  appeases  him.’ 

“Next  Gamlx)  spoke:  ‘Several  dry  seasons 
ago  a  man  suddenly  disappeared  from  my  vil¬ 
lage  after  an  angry  ijuarrel.  Some  time  after, 
an  Asliira  of  that  village  was  out  in  the  forest 
Ho  met  a  very  large  gorilla.  That  gorilla  was 
the  man  who  had  disappeared.  He  had  turned 
into  a  gorilla.  He  jumped  on  the  poor  Ashira, 
and  hit  a  piece  out  of  his  arm.  Then  he  let 
him  go.  Then  the  man  came  back,  with  his 
bleeding  arm.  He  told  me  this.  I  hope  we 
shall  meet  no  such  man-gorillas.  They  arc 
very  wicked.  We  would  have  terrible  times.’ 

“  ChoruB — ‘  Xo,  we  shall  not  meet  sucli 
wicked  gorillas.’ 
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“  Then  one  of  the  men  spoke  up :  ‘  If  we 
kiU  a  gorilla  to-morrow,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  brain  for  my  fetich.  Nothing 
makes  a  man  so  brave  as  to  have  a  fetich  of 
gorilla’s  brain.  This  gives  a  man  a  strong 
heart.’ 

“  Chonu — (of  those  who  remained  awake.) 

‘  Yes  I  this  gives  a  man  a  strong  heart.’  ” 

The  next  day  they  shot  a  female  goril¬ 
la,  and  caught  its  little  one,  which  ran  to 
its  dead  mother  and  buried  its  head  in 
her  bosom.  It  unhappily  lived  but  ten 
days  after  aapture.  While  she  was  alive 
no  woman  who  was  emiente^  nor  the  hus¬ 
band  of  such  women,  dared  approach  her 
cage.  They  believe  firmly  that,  should 
the  husband  of  a  woman  with  child,  or 
the  woman  herself,  see  a  gorilla,  even  a 
dead  one,  she  would  give  birth  to  a  go¬ 
rilla  and  not  to  a  man-child.  “  This  su¬ 
perstition  I  have  noticed  among  other 
tribes  too,”  Mr.  du  Chaillu  says,  “  and 
only  in  tlie  case  of  the  gorilla.” 

It  was  in  the  same  region  th.at  our  trav¬ 
eler  first  met  with  the  kooloo-kamba. 

“  On  the  sixth  of  April  (he  relates)  we  set  oflF 
for  a  two  or  three  days’  hunt  We  went  up¬ 
river  for  about  ten  miles,  and  then  struck  in¬ 
land  to  a  deserted  Bakalai  village,  where  we 
made  our  camp.  AVhen  that  was  arranged  we 
went  out  to  look  for  gorilla  tracks.  It  was  too 
late  to  hunt ;  but  Querlaouen,  my  chief  hunter, 
wanted  to  be  ready  for  the  morrow.  I  saw 
nothing;  but  Malaouen,  another  hunter,  came 
m  after  dark,  and  said  he  had  heard  the  cry  of 
the  kooloo,  and  knew  where  to  find  it  in  the 
morning.  I  myself  on  returning  to  the  camp 
had  heard  this  cry,  but  did  not  know  what  an¬ 
imal  had  uttered  it 

“  Of  course  I  asked  what  this  kooloo  wa.s,  ‘ 
and  received  for  answer  a  circumstantial  de-  . 
scription  of  the  animal,  which  threw  me  into  j 
the  greatest  excitement ;  for  I  saw  that  this  was 
most  certainly  a  new  species  of  ape,  of  which  I 
had  not  even  heard  as  yet  It  was  called  kooloo- 
kamba,  by  the  Goumbi  people,  from  its  noise  or 
call,  *  kooloo,’  and  the  Gamma  word  kamba, 
which  means,  ‘speak.’  The  Bakalai  call  it 
simply  ‘  koola.’ 

“I  scarce  slept  all  night  with  fidgeting  over 
the  morrow’s  prospects.  The  kooloo  was  said 
to  be  very  rare  here,  and  there  was  a  chance 
only  that  we  should  find  that  one  whose  call  had 
been  heard. 

”  At  last  the  tedious  night  was  gone.  .\t  the 
earliest  streak  of  dawn  I  had  my  men  up.  We 
had  fixed  our  guns  the  night  before.  All  was 
ready,  and  we  set  out  in  two  parties.  My  party 
had  D^n  walking  through  the  forest  about  an 
hour,  when  suddenly  I  stepped  into  a  file  of 
bashikouay  ants,  whose  fierce  bites  nearly  made 
me  scream.  The  little  rascals  were  infuriated 


at  my  disturbance  of  their  progress,  and  held  on 
to  my  legs  and  to  my  trowscrstill  I  picked  them 
ofiT.  Of  course  I  jumped  nimbly  out  of  the  way 
of  the  great  army  of  which  they  formed  part, 
but  I  did  not  get  off  without  some  severe  bites. 

“  We  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  ba.shikouays 
when  my  ears  were  saluted  by  the  singular  cry 
of  the  ape  I  was  after.  ‘  Koola  kooloo,  koola- 
kooloo,’  it  said  several  times.  Gambo  and  Ma¬ 
laouen  alone  were  with  me.  Gambo  and  1  rais¬ 
ed  our  eyes,  and  saw,  high  up  in  a  tree-branch, 
a  large  ape.  We  both  fired  at  once,  and  the 
next  moment  the  poor  beast  fell  with  a  heavy 
cra.sh  to  the  ground.  I  rushed  up,  anxious  to 
see  if,  indeed,  I  had  a  new  animal.  I  saw  in  a 
moment  that  it  was  neither  a  nshiego  mbouv6, 
nor  a  chimpanzee,  nor  a  gorilla.  Again  I  had  a 
happy  day  —  marked  forever  with  red  ink  in 
my  calendar. 

‘‘We  at  once  disemboweled  the  animal, 
which  was  a  male.  I  found  in  its  intestines 
only  vegetable  matter  and  remains.  The  skin 
and  skeleton  were  taken  into  camp,  where  I 
cured  the  former  with  arsenic  suflBciently  to 
take  it  into  Obindji. 

‘‘  The  animal  wa.s  a  full-grown  male,  four  feet 
three  inches  high.  It  was  less  powerfully  built 
than  the  male  gorilla,  but  as  powerful  .as  either 
the  chimpanzee  or  nshiego  mbouv6.  When  it 
was  brought  into  Obindji,  all  the  people  and 
even  Quengueza,  at  once  exclaimed:  ‘That  is  a 
kooloo  kamba.’  Then  I  asked  them  about  the 
other  apes  I  already  knew;  but  for  these  they 
had  other  names,  and  did  not  at  all  confound 
the  species.  For  all  these  reasons  I  was  assured 
that  my  prize  was  indeed  a  new  animal ;  a  vari¬ 
ety,  at  least,  of  those  before  known. 

‘‘  The  kooloo-kamba  has  for  distinctive  marks 
a  very  round  head  ;  whiskers  running  quite 
round  the  face  and  below  the  chin  ;  the  face  is 
round;  the  cheek-bones  prominent;  the  cheeks 
sunken  ;  the  jaws  not  very  prominent — less  so 
than  in  any  of  the  apes.  The  hair  is  black ; 
long  on  the  arm,  which  was,  however,  p.artly 
bare. 

‘‘  The  chimpanzee  is  not  found  in  the  woods 
where  I  shot  this  kooloo-kamba.  The  gorilla  is 
evidently  much  the  more  powerful  animal  of 
the  two.  The  kooloo  is,  however,  the  ape,  of 
all  the  great  apes  now  known,  which  most  near¬ 
ly  approaches  roan  in  the  stnicture  of  its  head. 
The  cajMicity  of  the  cranium  is  somewhat  great¬ 
er,  in  proportion  to  the  animal’s  size,  than  in 
either  the  gorilla  or  the  nshiego  mbouv4.  Of 
its  habits  these  people  could  tell  me  nothing, 
except  that  farther  interior  it  was  found  more 
frequently,  and  that  it  was,  like  the  gorilla,  very 
shy  and  hard  of  approach.” 

On  the  twentieth  of  the  s-inie  month  he 
shot  .'mother  coloss.'il  lone  male  gorilla. 
Though  there  arc  sufficient  points  of  di¬ 
versity  between  this  aninual  and  man,  uur 
hunter  remarks  on  this  occasion :  ”  I 
never  kill  one  without  having  a  sickening 
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realisfition  of  the  horrid  human  likeness 
of  t  lie  beast.” 

One  day  in  ^lay  a  young  nshiego 
mbouve  was  captured : 

“  For  some  hours  after  we  started  we  saw 
nothing  but  old  tracks  of  different  wild  beasts, 
and  I  began  to  think  that  Angiiilai’s  ogana  had 
been  too  sanguine.  Finally,  toward  twelve 
o’clock,  when  we  were  crossing  a  kind  of  high 
table-land,  we  heard  the  cry  of  a  young  animal, 
which  we  all  recognized  to  be  a  nshiego  mbouve. 
Then  all  my  troubles  at  once  went  away  out  of 
mind,  and  I  no  longer  felt  either  sick  or  hun- 
gry.  j 

”  We  crawled  through  the  bush  as  silently  as  | 
po.ssible,  still  hearing  the  baby-like  cry.  At  1 
last,  coming  out  into  a  little  cleared  space,  we  I 
saw  something  running  along  the  ground  to¬ 
ward  the  spot  where  we  stood  concealed.  When 
it  came  nearer  wc  suw  it  was  a  female  nshiego 
mbouve,  running  on  all-fours,  with  a  young 
one  clinging  to  her  breasts.  She  was  eagerly 
eating  some  berries,  and  with  one  arm  supported 
her  little  one. 

‘•Queilaouen,  who  had  the  fairest  chance, 
fired,  and  brought  her  down.  She  dropped 
without  a  struggle.  '  The  poor  little  one  cried,  ! 
‘Hew!  hew!  hew!’  and  clung  to  the  dead  j 
lK)dy  sucking  the  breasts,  burying  its  head 
there  in  its  alarm  at  the  report  of  the  gun. 

“  We  hurried  up  in  great  glee  to  secure  our 
capture.  I  can  nut  tell  my  surprise  when  I 
saw  that  the  nshiego  baby’s  face  was  pure  white 
— eery  white  indeed — pallid,  but  as  white  as 
a  white  child’s. 

“  I  looked  at  the  mother,  but  found  her  black 
as  soot  in  the  face.  The  little  one  was  about  a 
foot  in  bight  One  of  the  men  threw  a  cloth 
over  its  head  and  secured  it  till  we  could  make 
it  fa.st  with  a  rojie  ;  for,  thougji  it  was  ijuite 
young,  it  could  walk.  The  old  one  was  of  the 
bald-headed  kind,  of  which  I  had  se  ured  tlie 
first  known  specimen  some  months  before. 

I  immediately  ordered  a  return  to  the  camp, 
which  wo  reached  toward  evening.  The  little 
nshiego  had  been  all  this  time  separated  from 
its  dead  mother,  and  now,  when  it  was  put  near 
her  body,  a  most  touchnig  scene  ensued.  The 
little  fellow  ran  instantly  to  her,  but,  touching 
her  on  the  face  and  breast,  saw  evidently  that 
some  great  change  had  happened.  For  a  few 
minutes  he  care.s.sed  her,  os  tliough  trying  to 
coax  her  back  to  life.  Then  he  seemed  to  lose 
all  hope.  His  little  eyes  l)ccame  very  satl,  and 
he  broke  out  in  a  long  plaintive  wail,  ‘  Ooee  1 
ooee!  oocel’  which  made  my  heart  ache  for 
him.  He  looked  quite  forlorn,  and  as  though 
he  really  felt  his  forsaken  lot.  The  whole  camp 
was  touched  at  his  sorrows,  and  the  women 
were  especially  moved. 

“  All  this  time  I  stood  wondcringly  staring  at 
the  white  face  of  the  creature.  It  was  really 
marvelous  and  quite  incomprehensible ;  and  a 
more  strange  and  weird-looking  animal  I  never 
saw. 


“  While  I  stood  there,  up  came  two  of  my 
hunters  and  began  to  laugh  at  me.  ‘  Look, 
Chelly  I’  said  they,  calling  me  by  the  name  I 
W’as  known  by  among  them,  ‘look  at  your 
friend.  Every  time  we  kill  gorilla,  you  tell  us: 

“  Look  at  your  black  friend  !”  Now,  you  see, 
look  at  your  white  friend  I’  Then  came  a  roar 
at  what  they  tbought  a  tremendously  good 
joke. 

‘‘  ‘  Look !  he  got  straight  hair,  all  same  as 
ou.  See  w  hite  face  of  your  cou.sin  from  the 
ush !  Ho  is  nearer  to  you  than  gorilla  is  to 
us.’ 

”  And  another  roar. 

”  ‘  Gorilla  no  got  woolly  hair  like  we.  This 
one  straight  hair,  like  you.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said  I;  ‘but  when  he  gets  old  his 
face  is  black ;  and  do  not  you  see  his  nose  how 
Hat  it  is,  like  yours  ?’ 

“  Whereat  there  was  a  louder  laugh  than  be¬ 
fore.  For,  so  long  as  he  can  laugh,  the  negro 
cares  little  against  whom  the  joke  goes.” 

This  little  follow  lived  live  months,  and 
hecanie  quite  tame  and  aft’ectionate.  His 
only  bad  propensities  were  love  of  drink 
and  a  tendency  to  thieve.  He  would 
steal  into  bed  with  the  negroes,  and  sit 
with  them  at  the  fireside,  and  delighted 
to  eat  with  them. 

“  As  the  dry  season  advanced,  and  the  nights 
grew  cooler,  he  became  c.xccedingly'  fond  of  sit¬ 
ting  near  the  fire  with  the  men  in  the  evening ; 
and  Master  Tommy  seemed  then  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  wonderfully,  and  quite  as  much  as  any  hu¬ 
man  being.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  up 
into  the  faces  of  tliosc  round  him,  as  if  to  say, 

‘  Do  not  drive  me  away  !'  and  the  very  white 
color  of  his  face  contrasted  singularly  with  the 
black  heads  around  him.  His  eye  was  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  when  left  to  himself  his  whole  counte¬ 
nance  had  a  look  of  sadness,  sometimes  painful 
to  behold  Manytiiacsl  tried  to  penetrate  and 
read  the  inward  thoughts  of  this  wonderful 
little  creature,  which  not  only  c.xcitcd  my  won¬ 
der,  but  that  of  the  natives.  Tommy  had  a  re¬ 
putation  quite  as  great  as  mine  throughout  the 
country.  But  alas !  poor  Tommy  1  One  morn¬ 
ing  he  refu.sed  his  foo<l,  seemed  downcast,  and 
was  very  anxious  to  be  petted  and  held  in  the 
arms.  I  got  all  kinds  of  forest  berries  for  him, 
but  he  refased  all.  He  did  not  seem  to  sulTer, 
but  ate  nothing;  and  next  day,  without  a 
struggle,  died.  Poor  fellow  !  I  was  very  sony, 
for  he  had  grown  to  be  quite  a  pet  companion 
for  me ;  and  even  the  negroc.s,  though  he  had 
given  them  great  trouble,  were  sorry  at  his 
death.” 

“On  the  seventh  of  June,”  ]Mr.<b.i  Chnil- 
lu  reliites,  “  we  went  on  a  gorilla  liunl.” 
This  was  from  the  inbumlo  or  olako,  that 
is  to  say,  ebony-cutting  camp  of  Igoumba, 
an  Ashira  cliief.  “  All  the  olako  was  busy 
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on  the  evening  of  my  .irrival  with  pre¬ 
parations  ;  aiui  as  ine.at  was  scarce,  every 
body  liuil  joyful  anticipations  of  hunger 
satisfied,  and  plenty  in  the  camp.  Three 
days  afterward  they  killed  tlieir  largest 
gorilla.  Its  hight  was  five  feet  nine 
inches,  measured  from  the  tip  of  his  toes. 
Its  arms  spread  nine  feet.  Its  cl»est  had 
a  circumference  of  sixty-two  inches.  The 
hands,  those  terrible  claws  like  weapons, 
with  one  blow  of  which  it  tears  out  the 
bowels  of  a  man,  or  breaks  his  arms,  were 
of  immense  m.asculine  power,  and  bent 
like  verit.able  claws.  The  big  toe  was  no 
less  than  six  inches  in  circumference.” 

On  the  second  of  August  fever  drove 
our  hunter  back  to  the  coast,  and  it  was 
the  tenth  of  October,  1859,  before  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  fatigues 
and  sickness  to  undertake  his  last  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  country  of  the  Ashira  and 
the  Apingi.  At  Goumbi,  the  first  village 
he  arrived  at,  he  witnessed  a  horrible 
scene — the  poisoning  of  three  women  ac¬ 
cused  of  witchcraft,  and  their  being  after¬ 
ward  hacked  to  pieces.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  emerging  from  the  immense  forest, 
he  saw  spread  before  him  the  great 
Ashira  prairie-land,  dotted  plentifully 
with  villages,  wdiich  looked  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  like  ant-heaps.  In  the  far  distance 
loomed  up  mountains  higher  than  any  he 
had  yet  seen,  .and  whose  peaks  were  lost 
in  the  clouds. 

The  Ashira  people  received  him  with 
the  same  kindness  and  hospitality,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  same  fear  and  astonishment, 
as  the  other  tribes  of  the  interior.  A 
species  of  wild  boar,  having  a  curious 
white  fiice,  with  scvenal  large  warty  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  each  side,  Wiis  here  met 
with. 

On  the  twenty -first  he  set  out  to  ascend 
the  high  peak  of  Nkoomoo  nabonali, 
which  was  about  forty  miles  off.  They 
killed  a  gorilla  on  the  way,  but  suffered 
much  from  want  of  provisions.  On  the 
sixth  of  December  he  left  Ashira-land  for 
the  Apingi  country,  crossing  the  river 
Oviqui  by  a  bridge  of  peculiarly  primitive 
structure,  being  merely  a  bundle  of 
climbers  to  hold  by  while  fording  the  tor¬ 
rent.  As  he  advanced  the  country  became 
more  rugged  .and  mountainous.  Gorillas 
abounded,  and  they  shot  a  full-grown  male. 
Whereupon  our  hunter  remarks :  “There 
is  enough  likeness  to  humanity  in  this 
beast  to  make  a  dead  one  an  awful  sight, 
even  to  accustomed  eyes,  as  mine  were  by 


this  time.  I  never  felt  quite  that  matter- 
of-course  indifference,  or  that  sensation  of 
triumph  which  the  hunter  has  when  a 
good  shot  has  brought  him  a  head  of  the 
choice  game.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
killed  some  monstrous  creation,  which  yet 
had  something  of  humanity  in  it.” 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  got  more  re¬ 
conciled  to  this  str.ange  creature  when 
alive  than  when  dead  ;  for  he  relates :  “  I 
find  that  I  do  not  get  accustomed  to  the 
roar  of  the  Gorilla.  Notwithstanding  the 
numbers  I  have  hunted  and  shot,  it  is  still 
.an  awful  sound  to  me.  The  long  reverbe¬ 
rations  coming  from  his  portentous  chest, 
the  vindictive  bark  with  which  each  roar 
is  begun,  the  hollow’  monotone  of  the  first 
explosion,  all  are  awe-inspiring,  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  beast  the  monarch  of  the  forest.” 

The  Gorilla  lives  in  the  loneliest  and 
darkest  portions  of  the  dense  African  jun¬ 
gle.  It  is  a  restless  and  nomadic  creature, 
living  in  pairs  with  their  young.  It  is  a 
strict  vegetarian,  does  not  ascend  tree.s, 
but  sleeps  with  its  back  to  a  tree.  Some¬ 
times  an  old  male  wanders  com  pan  ion  less. 
It  is  then  as  w’icked  as  a  “rogue”  eleph.ant, 
possibly  from  having  been  deprived  of  its 
mate.  The  Gorilla  is  the  only  animal 
that  meets  man  face  to  face,  and,  like  man 
again,  he  is  very  easily  killed,  and  falls 
forward  at  the  first  shot  in  liis  breast, 
“  W’ith  a  dreadful  note  of  hum.iii  agony.” 
“  It  is,”  adds  onr  hunter,  “  this  lurking 
reminiscence  of  humanity,  indeed,  which 
makes  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
hunter’s  excitement  in  his  att.ack  of  the 
Gorilla.”  Its  common  walk  is  on  all-fours. 

We  can  not,  with  the  limited  space  at 
our  command,  enter  into  the  anatomical 
discussion  relative  to  the  difference  in 
structure  between  the  troglodyte  anthro¬ 
poid  apes  and  the  human  species,  but  w  e 
c.an  not  help  thinking  that  the  character 
of  the  Gorilla  h.as  been  misrepresented, 
when  depicted  as  so  vindictive  and  lero- 
cious.  Not  being  a  carnivorous  .and  hunt¬ 
ing  .animal,  btit  one  that  is  purely  vegeta¬ 
rian,  would  argue  quiet  habits ;  an  idea 
which  is  further  strengthened  by  its  re¬ 
tired  habitations,  its  conjug.al  fidelity,  and 
love  of  its  offspring.  In  most  of  the  in¬ 
stances  described  by  Mr.  du  Chaillu,  this 
oor  creature  had  been  hunted  some  time 
efore  found ;  and  is  it  surprising  that, 
when  at  last  placed  .at  bay,  it  should  come 
forward  to  defend  its  wife  and  young, 
beating  its  breast,  and  roaiing  defiance  at 
those  w  ho  have  followed  it  uj)  to  its  lost 
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place  of  refuge  to  take  awny  its  life  ?  The 
n.atives,  we  have  seen,  tell  a  tale  of  a  man 
who  let  his  spear  fall,  and  the  Gorilla  con¬ 
sequently  let  him  off  free.  Their  tradi¬ 
tion  is  also  that  the  Gorilla  makes  prison¬ 
ers,  but  that  ho  sometimes  maims  them. 
Is  this  to  bo  wondered  at,  when  they 
always  kill  the  Gorilla  when  they  have 
the  ])o\ver  to  do  so  ? 

After  being  offered  a  slave  for  supper. 


asked  to  work  miracles,  elected  monarch 
of  the  country,  claimed  as  a  husband,  and 
e.xploring  the  mountains  till  his  shoes 
were  worn  out,  and  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panions  had  almost  perished  from  fatigue, 
exposure,  sickness,  and  starvation,  Mr.  du 
Chaillu  returned  almost  as  nearly  dead  as 
alive  to  the  sea-shore,  whence  a  friendly 
ship  bore  him  back  to  civilization,  to 
friends,  and  to  renewed  health. 


Trom  the  Dublin  Unireriity  Magatine. 

MINA:  A  MODERN  PATRIOT  OF  SPAIN. 


>  “  Such  Iks  the  sons  of  Spain,  and  strange  her  fate ! 

They  fight  for  freedom,  wiio  were  never  free.” 

Loan  Uyuum.  ChUde  Harold,  Canto  /. 


Guerilla  warfare,  originating  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  term,*  has  passed  into  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  system,  a  branch  of  organized  tac¬ 
tics,  and  is  considered  by  many  of  our 
modern  Folards,  (iuischardts,  ami  Monte- 
cuculis,  as  not  only  an  important  but  even 
a  decisive  element  of  national  defense, 
peculiarly  apjilicable  to  mountainous 
countries,  where  great  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  arc  few,  and  easily  broken.  It  has 
also  been  rec.ommcnded,  amidst  the  host 
of  theories  born  of  the  inv.asion  panic,  as 
well  adapted  to  England,  where  the  land 
is  generally  level,  and  anet-work  of  roads; 
because,  twty  these  advocatc.s,  every  farm¬ 
house  is  a  post,  and  every  hedge-row  a 
rampart.  We  are  not  going,  at  present, 
to  dispute  these  premises,  which  seem  to 
involve  something  of  contradiction,  or  to 
show  that  our  Rifle  Volunteers  (more 

I  rower  to  them,  as  we  s.ay  in  Ireland) 
lave  not  one  jot  of  the  guerilla  in  their 
composition,  or  are  little  likely  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  available  in  that  cap.acity.  They 
are  intended  for  and  are  capable  of  much 
better  service,  as  they  will  show  should 
the  opportunity  occur.  We  only  propose 


•  From  the  Spanish  Guerra,  a  small  war,  or  skir- 
miah,  a  body  of  partisans. 


to  cast  a  glance  at  recent  history,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  and  to  see  what  its 
p.ages  teach  us  on  the  subject  of  guerilla.s. 

llofer,  the  “  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,”  as  he 
has  been  c.alled,  and  with  more  justice 
than  flattery,  though  less  fortunate  than 
his  prototyjie;  and  Espoz  y  Mina,  the  re¬ 
nowned  Spanish  partisan,  have  won  en¬ 
during  reputation  by  their  exploits  as 
guerilla  leaders.  Garibaldi  once  ranked 
in  this  list,  but  he  has  soared  far  .above  it, 
.and  is  now  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  .a 
conqueror  and  liberator  on  a  grand  scale. 
His  renown  rivals  that  of  Scanderbeg, 
without  oven  the  blemish  of  early  though 
almost  unconscious  apostasy,  llofer  did 
wonders  in  the  campaign  of  1809,  almost 
annihilated  the  division  of  Lefebvre, 
which  thrust  itself  into  the  Caudine  forks, 
at  Innspruck,  as  Dupont  did  at  Baylcn, 
and  retarded,  though  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent,  the  subjugation  of  his  country.  His 
trial  and  execution  in  1810  was  an  act  of 
petty  revenge,  which  endeared  his  memo¬ 
ry  to  millions,  and  exalted  his  fame,  while 
it  inflicted  indelible  disgrace  on  the  con¬ 
querors. 

When  the  Spanish  regular  armies  were 
successively  and  easily  swept  from  the 
field,  during  the  Peninsular  contest  by  the 
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legions  of  N.npoleon,  the  military  strength 
of  the  country  resolved  itself  into  inde¬ 
pendent  bands,  each  nnder  a  favorite  lead¬ 
er,  hanging  perpetually  on  the  flanks,  in¬ 
tercepting  the  supplies,  and  harassing, 
without  effectually  staying,  the  march  of 
the  inv.aders.  Those  who  im.agine  that 
the  tide  was  checked,  not  to  say  turned, 
by  these  hordes  of  banditti,  under  a  pa¬ 
triotic  name,  for  such  they  were  in  reality, 
would  do  well  to  consider  what  a  great 
authority,  and  a  personal  observer.  Sir 
William  Napier,  says  on  this  particular 
point.  Spe.aking  of  the  exjtloits  of  Mina, 
he  observes:  “The  communications  of 
the  French  were  troubled,  and  considera¬ 
ble  losses  inflicted  n|)on  tlieir  armies  by 
this  celebrated  man,  undoubtedly  the 
most  conspicuous  person  amongst  the 
l*artida  chiefs.  And  here  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  how  weak  and  inefficient  this  gu¬ 
erilla  system  w.as  to  deliver  the  country, 
and  that  even  as  an  auxiliary,  its  advan¬ 
tages  were  nearly  b.alanced  by  the  evils.” 
The  greatest  of  these  evils  lay  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  detesUtion  engendered,  and  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  cruelties  resorted  to.  A  war  of 
retaliation  le.ads  to  barbarism  in  its  direst 
shajK?,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
Spanish  guerillas  was  too  often  disgraced 
by  savage  acts,  which  might  be  emulated 
but  scjucely  surpassed  bv  C.affres  and 
New-Zealand  civnnibals.  ^hey  expected 
no  quarter,  and  seldom  extende<l  any  to 
their  prisoners,  k’lc  vuitis,  war  to  exter¬ 
mination,  w.as  their  motto  and  pr.actice. 
Often  they  were  not  content  with  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  de.ath  on  their  op|>onents,  unac¬ 
companied  by  protracted  torture.  The 
alcalde  of  Fr.asno,  .an  old  man,  w-as  burnt 
.alive  by  the  Spaniards,  his  own  country¬ 
men,  because  he  happened  to  be  t.aken 
amongst  a  party  of  French.  The  system 
thus  adopted  on  both  sides  has  no  parallel 
in  modern  warfare,  except  in  Calabria, 
where  the  proceedings  of  the  French  un¬ 
der  Manhes,  .against  the  Jlasse,  .as  they 
were  called,  or  more  projMjrly,  the  insur¬ 
gent  bands  of  robbers,  and  their  corres¬ 
ponding  resistance,  were  ch.ar.acterized  by 
the  sjime  unmitigated  ferocity,  .and  at  the 
s.atne  period.  If  a  Frenchman  took  a 
C.alabrese,  he  stripped  .and  hung  him  up 
by  a  hook  in  the  ribs  to  a  tree,  there  to 
perish  by  degrees.  This  sjMJctacle  w.as 
witnessed  by  officers  of  the  writer’s  regi¬ 
ment,'  who  were  taken  prisoners  at  Palmi, 
on  their  march  to  Naples,  in  1809.  If  a 
Calabrese  took  a  Frenchman,  he  also 


[Atigust, 

stripped  him,  rubbed  him  over  with  oil, 
and  then  ro:isted  him  by  a  slow  fire.  But 
be  it  remembered,  that  both  in  !S]>.ain  and 
Italy,  the  foreign  invaders  took  the  lead 
in  all  these  indescribable  horrors,  and 
are  .assuredly  answerable  for  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

Napier  mentions  a  startling  f:ict,  that 
notwithst.anding  the  violent  me.asures  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  I’artida  leaders  in  Spain 
to  fill  their  ranks,  deserters  from  the 
French,  and  even  from  the  British,  formed 
one  third  of  their  forces.  It  would  bo 
absurd  to  argue  that  patrioti.sm  could 
have  h.ad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  this  contingent.  lielease  from 
discipline  and  the  hope  of  pillage  must 
have  been  their  only  incentives.  One  of 
the  first  exploits  of  Mina  w.as  to  slay  the 
commander  of  a  neighboring  band,  be- 
ciiuse,  under  the  mask  of  opposing  the 
public  enemy,  he  relaxed  himself  by  plun¬ 
dering  his  own  countrymen.  The  histo¬ 
rian  then  goes  on  to  say  :  “  The  guerilla 
system  in  Spain  w;u»  the  ofispring  of  dis¬ 
order,  and  disorder  in  war  is  weakness, 
accompanied  by  ills  the  least  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  produce  ruin.  It  is  in  such  a 
warfare  that  habits  of  unbridled  license, 
of  unprincipled  violence  and  disrespect 
f(»r  the  rights  of  property  are  quickly  con¬ 
tracted,  and  render  men  unfit  for  the  <lu- 
ties  of  citizens;  .and  yet  it  has  been  cited, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  as  the  best 
and  surest  mode  of  resisting  an  enemy,  by 
politicians  who  hold  regular  armies  in  ab¬ 
horrence,  although  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country, 
temperance,  regularity,  and  decent  man¬ 
ners  form  the  very  essence  of  the  latter’s 
discipline.”  We  quote  this  passage  the 
more  readily,  as  in  the  present  day  there 
are  not  wanting  writers  who  m.-.intain 
that  England,  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  traversed  and  intersected  like  a 
gridiron,  by  highways  .and  railways,  M'ith 
a  concentrated  population  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions,  could  be  best  defended  by  guerilla 
warfare. 

The  entire  number  of  guerillas  in  Sj)ain 
never  much  exceeded  thirty  thousand. 
Lord  Wellington,  at  the  desire  of  the 
British  Government,  sent  presents  to  the 
principal  leaders,  acknowledging  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  services,  which  he 
thought  of  more  value  than  they  really 
proved,  bec.ause  at  that  time  he  only 
knew  tliem  by  report.  “  When  he  after¬ 
ward  ad  van  e  1  into  Spain,”  says  Napier, 
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“  and  saw  them  closely,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that,  although  active  and 
willing,  they  were  so  little  disciplined  th.at 
they  could  do  nothing  against  the  French 
troops,  unless  the  latter  were  very  infe¬ 
rior  in  numbei*s.  If  the  French  took  post 
in  a  house  or  churcli,  of  which  they  only 
barricaded  the  entrance,  the  guerillas 
were  so  ill-cquipiied  as  military  bodies, 
that  their  enemy  could  remain  in  security 
until  relieved.  In  like  manner  Najioleon, 
reprimanding  his  generals  for  suffering 
the  Partidas  to  gain  any  head,  observed, 
that  when  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  English  ships,  they  were  a  nul¬ 
lity  !” 

The  le.adcrs  of  the  guerillas  were  men 
from  every  class  of  society,  including 
monks  and  doctors,  peasants,  artisans, 
cooks,  and  collegiate  scholars.  Some 
were  named  from  a  defi>rmity,  others 
from  the  fashion  of  their  clothes;  but 
each  had  his  sobriquet,  founded  on  a 
mor.al  or  physical  characteristic.  It  has 
never  been  clearly  decided  whence  or 
wherefore  Juan  ^lartin  Diaz,  the,  Empe- 
cinadOy  derived  his  str.ange  agnomen. 
Some  say  he  was  so  designated  from  his 
swarthy  complexion  ;  others,  that  finding 
his  family  murderecl  by  the  French,  he 
matle  an  oath  of  vengeance,  and  smeared 
his  face  with  pitch,  not  to  bo  w.ashed  off 
until  the  final  expulsion  of  the  inv.aders; 
as  old  (Tcneral  Thomas  Dal/.lel  wouhl 
never  snfler  his  beard  to  be  shaved,  under 
a  vow,  afler  the  exeention  of  (.diaries  the 
First,  until  the  House  of  Stuart  was  re¬ 
stored.  This  Empecinado  was  as  blood¬ 
thirsty  as  he  W!is  active  and  enterprising  ; 
but  in  the  former  qu.ality  he  was  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  a  fi'tnale  demon,  named  Marti¬ 
na,  whoso  bainl  infijsted  Biscay.  She 
murderetl  friends  and  foes  with  such  bal¬ 
anced  impartiality,  that  Mina  w.as  com¬ 
pelled  at  last  to  hunt  her  down,  until  the 
truculent  Amazon  and  her  whole  gang 
were  surprised  and  shot  off  at  once  upon 
the  spot. 

There  were  two  Minas,  nephew  and  un¬ 
cle.  Xavier,  the  first  and  youngest,  call¬ 
ed  .also  the  Student,  had  but  a  short  ca¬ 
reer,  being  taken  prisoner  bv  Suchet  in 
1809,  in  the  neighborhood  of  l*ampeluna. 
While  reconnoiteringby  moonlight,  in  the 
hopes  of  surprising  a  v.aluable  convoy,  he 
stumbled  on  a  French  patrol,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  retre.at.  He  ha<l  been  jiroscrib- 
ed  as  a  bandit,  nevertheless  his  life  was 
spared,  but  ho  was  kept  a  close  prisoner, 


.and  his  services  were  lost  to  his  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  romantic  and  ni.ar- 
veloHS  than  his  adventures,  achievements, 
and  escapes,  until  the  night  of  his  cajv 
ture.  Dnce,  near  Estella,  he  wa.s  driven 
to  an  insulated  rock,  which  could  only  be 
assailed  on  one  side.  That  point  he  de¬ 
fended  until  darkness  set  in,  and  then 
lowering  himself  ami  followers  by  a  rope, 
he  slippeil  away  without  losing  a  man. 
When  his  unexpected  lo.ss  occasioned 
many  disputes  as  to  who  should  succeed 
him,  Esj)oz  y  Mina,  who  had  hitherto 
served  under  liis  nephew,  yielded  with 
considerable  reluctance  to  the  general 
wish  which  nominated  him  as  chief.  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  tiller  of  the 
land,  and  was  sc.ircely  .able  to  read  or 
write  ;  but  on  the  call  of  the  Junta,  sum¬ 
moning  all  chihlren  of  the  soil  to  the  do 
fense  of  their  country,  he  came  forth 
from  obscurity,  and  took  up  arms  with 
the  rest.  Until  accident  made  him  a  le.ad- 
er,  his  opportunities  had  been  few  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  assume  command  than  his 
daring  .and  decided  character  immediately 
exhibited  itself.  Echevarria  had  createtl 
a  schism  in  opposition,  and  called  off  many 
partisans.  The  force  became  divided  and 
enfeebled.  Mina  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
the  question  to  issue.  He  siirpri.sed  his 
rival,  shot  him,  with  three  of  his  subordi¬ 
nate  officers,  and  reunited  the  wavering 
band.  No  sooner  was  this  competitor 
disposed  of,  than  Mina  encountered  a 
more  subtle  danger  through  the  treachery 
of  one  of  his  own  sergeants,  who,  from 
the  evil  expression  of  his  countenance, 
had  received  the  distinctive  .mipellation  of 
Malearado,  or  foul-faced.  Disliking  the 
new  commander,  he  determined  to  betr.ay 
him  to  the  enemy,  .and  M  ilh  this  object 
entered  into  arrangements  in  concert 
with  the  French  gener.al,  Panettier,  who.si! 
brigade  was  in  the  vicinity,  to  surprise 
the  guerilla  chieftain  in  his  bed.  The  at¬ 
tempt  very  nearly  succeeded  ;  but  Mina, 
obtaining  a  few  minutes’  notice  to  prepare, 
defended  himself  desperately  with  the 
bar  of  the  door,  until  his  chosen  friend 
and  comrade,  (lustra,  arrived  to  the  res¬ 
cue  with  a  few  followers,  and  enabled  him 
to  escajK*.  ISIina,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  collected  his  band,  repulsed  the 
enemy,  took  Malcarado  prisoner,  and  e.x- 
ecuted  summ.ary  justice  on  him  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  village  cure  and  three 
alc.aldes,  who  were  found  to  have  abetted 
in  the  plot,  were  hung  side  by  side  upon 
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tho  8.ame  tree,  an<l  their  honses  bunicd 
to  the  ground.  No  sharper  practice  had 
ever  been  exhibited  in  the  old  border 
warfare  between  feudal  chieftains;  but 
Mina's  uncompromising  severity,  at  the 
ouLset,  terrified  the  discontented  and  the 
))Iotter8,  and  secured  for  him,  in  all  his 
future  o[^er.Ttion8,  the  implicit  obedience 
of  his  followers,  and  the  ready  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  country  people  and  local  au¬ 
thorities. 

An  account  of  Mina’s  guerilla  exploits 
was  written  in  1811  by  a  Spanish  colonel, 
Don  Lorenzo  Ximenes,  who  had  served 
with  and  describes  him  from  close  intima¬ 
cy.  From  this  narrative,  which  may  be 
fully  relied  on,  with  memoirs  of  a  later 
date,  we  collect  the  following  particulara. 

Mina  w.as  a  well-made  man,  of  a  florid 
aspect,  robust  in  form,  and  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  in  hight.  When  the  Span¬ 
iards  look  up  arms  in  1808,  against  the 
French,  he  was  in  the  twenty -sixth  year 
of  liis  age,  having  been  born  at  Ydocin, 
near  Pampeluna,  in  1782.  He  had  a  fixed 
idea  that  w’omeii  interfered  with  public 
life,  and  were,  above  all  other  im{>cdi- 
ments,  the  heaviest  clog  on  military  ope¬ 
rations.  Under  this  conviction  he  avoid¬ 
ed  female  society  as  resolutely  as  Charles 
the  Twelfth  did,  and  never  suffered  any 
officer  or  soldier  of  his  band  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  an  cncumbcriug  addition 
to  his  light  inarching  order.  He  was 
sparing  of  speech,  but  frank  in  manner, 
lived  almost  as  abstemiously  as  a  hermit, 
drank  no  wine,  seldom  slept  more  than 
two  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  always 
with  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  girdle  and 
the  door  of  his  room  locked,  if  he  chanced 
to  enjoy  the  unusual  luxury  of  a  bed¬ 
chamber.  This  arose  not  from  fear,  but 
to  bo  prepared  as  much  as  possible, 
against  the  many  chances  of  surprise  or 
assassination.  The  great  feature  of  his 
t.*u5lics  was  perpetual  movement,  so  that 
his  enemies  should  be  misled  by  conflict¬ 
ing  rumoi-8  as  to  his  “  whereabouts,”  una¬ 
ble  to  fix  him  in  any  assigned  locality,  or 
to  calculate  when  and  where  his  attack 
would  strike  them.  With  this  leading  ob¬ 
ject  ever  in  view,  he  was  h.abitually  incom¬ 
municative  and  mysterious  as  a  hierogly- 

hic.  His  most  trusted  lieutenants  never 

new  the  intended  line  of  march  nor  the 
game  in  view  until  the  prize  was  almost 
within  their  grasp.  When  the  drum  or 
bugle  w’as  heard,  whether  for  ordinary 
parade  or  immediate  and  desperate  ser- 
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vice,  neither  officer  nor  soldier  could  tell, 
but  all  were  required  to  appear  fully 
equipped,  the  mounted  officers  iii  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  the  mules,  Avith  their  scanty  bag¬ 
gage,  loaded  for  the  inarch.  In  fact,  his 
entire  success  dejiended  on  profound  sc- 
cresy  and  correct  intelligence.  When 
least  expected,  he  appeared  suddenly, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  is¬ 
sued  no  compliciitcd  orders,  but  simply 
exclaimed :  “  Follow  me  !”  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  often  marched  thirty  miles,  with 
only  an  occasional  halt  of  a  few  minutes ; 
and  on  a  particular  expedition,  where  he 
succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing, 
near  Estella,  a  large  convoy  of  French 
stores  and  provisions,  he  moved  through 
by-paths  in  the  mountains  full  forty  miles 
without  allowing  refreshment  either  to 
horses  or  men  for  the  whole  d.ay.  At 
that  particular  period,  he  tvas  utterly 
without  provender,  and  his  band  must 
h.ave  dispersed  for  a  time  had  he  not,  for¬ 
tunately,  replenished  his  commissariat  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
had  a  superabundance  he  was  most  liber¬ 
al,  and  gave  freely  to  the  jtcasants  of  an 
impoverished  or  plundered  district,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  i>eople,  Avithout  requir¬ 
ing  payment.  His  name  became  so  jiopu- 
lar  that,  if  supplies  were  forthcoming  .at 
all,  they  poured  into  his  cantonment  or 
bivoH.ac,  Avhen  neither  fear  nor  lucre  could 
obtain  a  market  for  the  regular  trooj>s. 

Whenever  a  volunteer  of  infantry  join¬ 
ed  Mima,  he  Avas  only  allowed  to  bring 
with  him  a  pair  of  s.andalK,  half-stockings, 
breeches  and  jacket.  His  own  personal 
wardrobe  was  confined  to  the  clothes  on 
his  back.  He  required  no  sumpter  mules 
to  carry  articles  of  luxury  nor  even  of 
necessjiry  convenience.  When  his  shirt 
was  dirty,  he  Avent  to  tho  nearest  farm¬ 
house,  asked  for  the  owner,  entered,  and 
said :  “  I  am  Mina ;  the  shirt  I  have  on 
requires  washing,  give  me  a  cU“an  one.” 
The  countryman  complied  invariably,  and 
if  there  Av.as  time,  washed  the  exchanged 
shirt  and  then  got  back  his  own  ;  if  not, 
he  kept  Mina’s,  and  Mina  his.  The  arms 
of  the  band,  in  general,  were  outwardly 
rusty  and  ill-looking,  but  particularly 
Avell-clcaned  Avithin,  and  the  locks  and 
flints  in  excellent  condition.  Not  Crom¬ 
well  himself  Avas  more  emphatic  in  the  or¬ 
der  ;  “  Keep  your  jxiwder  dry.”  If  the 
bayonets  were  encrusted  Avith  blood,  it 
was  seldom  washed  off.  On  one  occ.a8ion, 
he  directed  a  detachment  of  thirty  men 
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to  load  each  musket  with  three  balls ;  I 
“  and  I  know  that  they  obeyed  me,”  saitl 
he,  “  for,  at  the  first  discharge,  they  killed  | 
or  wounded  sixty  people.”  | 

Mina’s  cavalry  seldom  reached  two ! 
hundred.  They  W'ere  the  best  equipped  j 
portion  of  his  troops;  dressed  like  hussars,  j 
with  blue  jackets  and  pantaloons,  and 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  regular  army, 
with  this  exception,  that  they  had  a  piece 
of  red  cloth  about  a  yard  long  hanging 
down  the  back,  in  a  point  from  the  cap, 
and  terminated  by  a  gold  tassel.  All 
wore  sandals  and  spurs.  ISIina  himself 
never  wore  j.aok  or  half-boots,  but  s.andals, 
that  he  might  escape  the  more  readily  by  | 
climbing  up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  case  | 
(as  frequently  happened)  his  horse  should  i 
be  shot  or  exhausted.  Several  times  he  | 
saved  himself  in  this  way,  almost  miracu¬ 
lously.  1 

If  a  juvenile  recruit  ap[)lied  for  enlist-  | 
ment  in  the  c.avalry,  Mina  began  by  min-  j 
utely  examining  and  questioning  him  in 


|)or8()n  ;  after  Avhich  he  called  for  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  infantry  and  said  :  j 
“  This  boy  wishes  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  ;  I 
take  him  first  with  you,  and  let  me  know  j 
how  he  gets  on.”  In  the  first  action  th.at 
took  place  a  mounted  captain  kept  him  I 
close  to  himself,  and  narrowly  watched 
his  behavior.  At  the  fourth,  if  he  stood 
fire  resolutely,  and  showed  an  ardent  j 
spirit,  the  captain  brought  him  to  the  i 
chief  and  made  his  rej)ort :  “The  lad  will  | 
do ;  he  is  worthy  to  die  for  his  country.”  i 
Mina  then  gave  him  a  horse  and  arms,  | 
and  kept  his  own  eye  upon  him  in  the  hour 
of  battle.  On  this  system  his  small  troop  I 
of  equestrians  were  conijwsed  of  the  most 
devoted  and  intrepid  Spaniards  in  the  pen¬ 
insula.  There  was  among  them  a  boy, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  old.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  pony,  with  arms  in  jtropor- 
tion  to  his  size  and  youth — .a  small  double- 
barreled  carbine,  with  pistols  and  sword. 
He  was  always  in  the  .adv.anced  guard  and 
first  in  a  fight.  Once,  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  five  F rench  troopers,  and 
called  on  them  to  surrender.  They,  ob¬ 
serving  a  strong  party  of  Mina’s  caval¬ 
ry  closely  following  their  young  leader, 
turned  about,  and  were  in  the  act  of  gal- 
lojung  off,  when  “  el  chico  ”  (the  fine  boy) 
charged  one  of  them,  knocked  him  off 
his  horse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  seized 
the  bridle  of  a  second,  until  some  of  his 
companions  came  up  and  put  them  both 
to  the  sword.  Mina  saw  the  exploit,  and 


exclaimed :  “  El  chico  is  the  bravest  man 
in  the  division.” 

The  French  designated  Mina  the  King 
of  Navarre.  AVhenever  he  entered  a 
hotise,  every  thing  he  Av.anted  was  laid 
before  him  ere  he  could  .ask  for  it.  The 
whole  province  thought  it  an  honor  to 
have  him  for  a  guest,  an<l  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  were  suffered  to  pay  for  their  meals. 
There  might  h.ave  been  policy  a.s  well  as 
love  in  this,  under  the  idea  that  they  would 
take  without  ceremony  if  not  ceremoni¬ 
ously  treated.  Mina  adopted  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  plan  of  ridding  himself  entirely  of 
French  spies,  without  inflicting  on  them 
the  extreme  penalty,  as  by  the  articles  of 
war  of  .all  nations  “  in  such  cases  provided.” 
When  his  outjK)sts  seized  and  brought  one 
of  this  suspected  fraternity  before  him, 
he  caused  the  prisoner  to  be  stripped 
naked,  to  see  if  he  concealed  sentps  of 
[>aper,  plans,  or  drawing.  If  any  thing 
of  the  kind  was  found,  he  called  one  of 
his  chosen  guard  and  said  :  “  Take  this 
fellow,  he  is  a  sjty  ;  cut  off  his  right  ear.” 
The  soldier,  who  h.ad  been  pretty  well 
practiced  in  this  work,  drew  out  his  sword 
and  performetl  the  operation  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  regular  surgeon.  That 
part  of  the  ceremony  concluded,  “  Viva 
Mina”  w’as  stamped  o!i  the  forehead  of 
the  culprit  with  a  red-hot  iron.  He  was 
then  kicked  out,  indelibly  br.anded  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  So  ashamed  w'ere  the 
sufferers  under  this  disgrace,  that  they 
shrank  from  showing  themselves,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  were  found  lying 
in  the  hills,  starved  to  death. 

!Mina  established  an  hospital  for  his 
sick  and  wounded,  near  a  be.autifiil  little 
vill.age  called  Kstella,  on  the  brow  of  a 
mountain.  It  was  attended  by  six  female 
nurses  and  two  excellent  surgeons.  The 
Freiich  discovered  the  exact  sjmt,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  surprise  the  hos¬ 
pital,  but  never  with  success.  Mina  was 
.alw.ays  made  aware  of  their  appro.ach. 
The  inh.abitants  of  the  village  then,  at  his 
signal,  turned  out  in  a  body,  and  carried 
aw.ay  the  invalids  in  biers,  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  at  least  six  leagues  into  the  mountains, 
where  they  remained,  in  inacci*6sible  se¬ 
curity,  until  the  enemy  retired.  In  this 
same  moimtain  was  a  cave  where  he  fidv 
ricated  his  own  gunpowder,  with  which 
he  w.as  in  general  well  supplied.  His  op¬ 
erations  were  principally  confined  to  hjs 
n.ative  province  of  Navarre,  every  inch  of 
which,  mountain  and  phun,  he  was  ac- 
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qu.'iinted  with  from  infancy,  and  could 
traverse  by  niglit  without  a  guide. 

Miuaencouraged  llie  Navarrcse  to  traffic 
with  the  Frencit,  and  gave  tliein  passjwrts  i 
for  tiie  purpose,  by  wlueii  means  he  secured 
m:iny  articles  essential  to  the  comfort  and  j 
advantage  of  his  men  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  obtain.  If  those  who  wished 
to  trade  were  rich,  he  exacted  jtermissory 
fees  from  them,  wliich  went  toward  the  I 
pay  of  his  soldiers,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  remuneration  of  the  |H\asants  ami 
others  who  brought  him  infi)rmation  of 
the  movements  of  the  French.  To  these  ■ 
allies  he  was  unbounded  in  libemlity,  and 
they,  in  return,  supplied  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold.  N ot  a  man  could  stir  in  the  enemy’s 
qu.arters  without  his  being  immediately 
acquainted  with  it.  If  the  alcaldes,  or  j 
justices  of  the  pe.ace,  of  a  village  were  i 
ordered  by  the  French  general  to  make  j 
any  requisition,  and  did  not  at  once  com- 1 
municate  the  particulars  to  Mina,  he  paid  j 
them  a  domiciliary  visit  in  the  night,  and  ! 
shot  them  incontinently.  Niue  of  these 
judicial  episodes  illustrated  his  career.  If 
he  obtained  the  necessary  inform.ation,  ho 
took  his  steps  accordingly,  cither  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  supply,  cut  off  the  escort,  or  de¬ 
lay  their  inarch.  Every  volunteer  who 
joined  his  band  had  an  ample  supply  of 
wine,  meat,  and  bread.  Every  thing  he 
took  in  action  he  was  allowed  to  consider  ; 
his  own,  but  not  until  the  battle  was  over,  j 
Maraudei's  who  left  off  fighting  to  plun-  j 
der  prematurely  were  fusiladed  on  the  1 
spot,  without  even  a  drum  head  court- ' 
marti.al.  i 

Mina’s  field  maneuvers  were  simple  and  j 
concise.  His  “  Dundas  ”  w'ould  not  have  1 
occupied  half  a  page.  “  Form  column  !  i 
— line-of-battlc  ! — charge  !”  This  was  all.  I 
He  could  not  say,  with  old  Sir  Andrew  i 
Agnew,  at  Fontenoy,  “Lads,  dinna  pull  j 
a  trigger  till  ye  spy  the  ruffles  on  their  j 
sarks,”  for  the  French  in  Spain  wore  no  | 
ruffles,  and  not  always  shirts :  but  his  word  | 
was :  “Never  fire  till  you  are  sure  of  hit-  j 
ting  your  mark.”  Gaming  of  all  sorts 
w'as  prohibited  in  his  camp,  and  neither 
officer  nor  soldier  possessed  a  p.ack  of 
cards.  When  duty  was  neglected,  pun¬ 
ishment  fell  on  all  alike,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  rank.  He  invariably  rejected 
“  regulars”  when  they  offered  themsselves. 
“  These  automatons,”  said  he,  “  are  mere 
book-men  and  theorists,  made  to  fail. 
They  pretend  to  every  thing,  and  do 


nothing.”  The  book-men  and  theorists 
repaid  the  coiiqilimont  in  full,  for,  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  downward,  they  held 
the  irregulars  iu  sovereign  contemju. 
“  Clear  the  way,  canaille  !”  was  Murat’s 
word  when  ho  rode  in  singly  amidst  a 
cloud  of  Cossacks.  Both  sides  were 
wrong,  as  extremes  are  never  right. 

Gurichaga,  Mina’s  second  in  command, 
was  also  a  remark.able  man,  with  many 
requisites  for  his  ]X)st — the  only  person  in 
whom  the  chief  had  implicit  confidence, 
and  sometimes  consulted.  He  was  about 
the  same  age,  t.aller  and  thinner,  with  less 
self-command,  of  a  most  hasty  and  inso¬ 
lent  temper,  of  motlerate  talents,  but 
brave  as  a  Paladin  of  old,  fiery  in  action, 
and  powerful  with  the  sword.  He  was 
severe  with  the  troops ;  but  as  he  never 
spared  himself  either  in  toil,  privation,  or 
battle,  they  feared,  respected,  and  obeyed 
him.  Ho  watched  every  one  in  action, 
and  upon  his  report  they  were  degrailed 
or  ])romoted.  Every  man  knew  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  mountain  jiasses  as  well  as 
their  leader  did ;  and  when  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  required,  Mina  dispersed 
his  band,  naming  a  particular  rendezvous, 
perhaps  twenty  leagues  off.  where  they 
never  failed  to  arrive,  even  though  the  in¬ 
termediate  country  might  be  held  by  di¬ 
visions  of  the  enemy.  A  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  occurred  in  1810,  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  twenty  thousand  French, 
who  had  received  order  to  destroy  him 
and  his  corps  .at  all  hazards.  ]VIina  knew 
the  full  extent  of  the  d.anger  that  threat¬ 
ened  him,  but  with  his  three  thousand 
men,  remained  in  the  mount.aiiis  for  fifteen 
days,  treating  the  beleaguering  host  with 
the  utmost  conteinjit.  At  length,  about 
dusk  on  an  autunm.al  evening,  he  saw  him¬ 
self  fairly  surrounded  by  four  columns, 
bearing  down  uj»on  his  front,  flanks,  and 
rear,  and  t.aking  up  ground  preparatory 
to  attack  on  the  following  dawn.  Mina 
was  now  fairly  encompassed  in  a  net, 
from  which  extrication  seemed  impossible. 
With  the  greatest  coolness  he  c.alled  his 
officers  round  him.  “Gentlemen,”  said 
he,  “  w'e  are  rather  unpleasantly  situated 
here.  Let  every  captain  look  to  his  own 
company.  The  rendezvous  will  be  at 
such  a  place,  (naming  one,)  the  rallying 
word  —  Mina :  and  now  let  every  man 
disperse,  and  make  the  best  of  liis  way.” 

I  The  order  was  obeyed  instantly,  and  with¬ 
out  noise.  The  French  deployed  their 
I  columns  at  daybreak  in  the  morning ;  but 
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where  they  expected  to  catch  the  8lee|>- ' 
ing  weasels,  tliey  found  nothing  but  un-  i 
tenanted  furze.  In  five  days  afterward, ' 
there  was  Mina  again  upon  their  track, ' 
committiug  his  usual  audacious  depreda-  { 
tions,  ten  leagues  from  his  circumvented  I 
lair,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  I 
man.  i 

Not  long  after  this,  on  the  twenty-se¬ 
cond  of  May,  1811,  Mina  achieved  the 
greatest  of  all  his  exploits — a  deed  of  pai"- 
tisau  <laring  and  success  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Sarsfield  in  1690,  w’hen  ho  sallied 
from  Limerick,  took,  and  blew  up  King 
William’s  battering-train,  and  effected  the 
raising  of  the  siege  with  the  liberation  of 
the  bele.aguered  city.  A  column  of  twelve 
hundred  French  infantry  w.a8  escorting  a 
convoy  of  eight  hundred  Spanish  prison¬ 
ers  and  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure 
to  France.  Mitia  attacked  them  at  the 
Puerto  do  Arlaban,  near  Vittoria,  with 
the  most  triumphant  result.  The  prison¬ 
ers  were  restored  to  freedom,  ami  their  ■ 
joy  at  their  unexiiected  deliverance  ex- 1 
ceeded  :ill  bounds ;  but  it  was  checked  by 
the  death  of  many  of  these  unarmed  caje  ] 
tives,  indiscriminately  confounded  with  i 
their  guards,  and  thus  unfortunately  kill- 1 
ed  in  the  mdee.  The  victory  was  also 
stained  by  the  deliberate  murder  of  six 
Spanish  ladies,  who  for  being  attached  to 
French  officers,  were  in  cold  blood  executed 
after  the  fight  was  over.  Such  instances 
were  not  solitary  where  the  lev,  talioins 
seemed  to  be  the  recognized  military  code 
)n  the  pai  t  of  all  the  belligerents.  Massena, 
whose  baggage  was  captured,  intended  to 
travel  homeward  by  this  convoy,  but  dis¬ 
liking  the  order  of  the  march,  he  renjained 
in  Vittoria  tmtil  a  better  opportunity,  and 
thus  Mina  lost  the  chance  so  nearly  thrown 
in  his  w'ay  of  adding  to  his  trophies  a 
French  marshal  of  the  empire  of  the  high¬ 
est  reputation.  Franceschi,  a  young 
French  general  of  rising  fame,  was  taken 
in  this  misenable  way,  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  died  a  prisoner, 

Mina  h.ad  struck  a  blow  that  resounded 
far  and  wide  through  the  country,  llie 
enemy  for  the  moment  was  paralyzed  at 
his  daring  and  good  fortune  ;  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  watchful  opponents,  and  a 
sudden  onset  of  cavalry,  a  single  neglect 
by  an  outpost,  might  at  any  moment  force 
him  to  abandon  his  prize.  He  had  no 
time  to  waste  either  in  dehayor  delibera¬ 
tion.  Ills  next  object  w.as  to  place  the  I 
prisoners  he  had  emancipated  beyond  1 
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the  casualty  of  recapture.  lie  marched 
through  many  villages,  and  across  many 
mountains,  sometimes  in  a  narrow  defile, 
at  others  across  an  open  plain,  and  not  un- 
frequently  close  to  the  Frencli  lines.  He 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Valencia  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communication  with 
Duran  and  the  Empecinado,  to  whom  he 
dispatched  messengers,  requesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  him  by  ])as8ing  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  to  protect  his  own 
p!tss.age  across.  He  waited  with  anxiety 
eighteen  days  for  an  answer  from  the 
Empecinado,  but  none  arrived.  That 
partisan  had,  unfortun.ately,  been  attacked 
at  the  precise  juncture,  and  lust  his  artil¬ 
lery.  Mina  tlien  resolved  to  execute  his 
project  alone.  He  ordered  some  boards 
to  be  placed  on  c.ars,  with  preparations  to 
construct  a  bridge,  and  spread  a  report 
that  he  intended  to  cross  the  river  at  a 
certain  point.  The  carts  and  wagons, 
loaded  with  these  m.aterials,  he  moved 
down  in  the  daytime  toward  the  water. 
The  French  drew  nigh  and  waited  anx¬ 
iously,  expecting  Mina  and  his  troops. 
In  the  mc.-in  while  he  st.arted  at  dead  of 
night,  marched  twelve  miles  below  the 
point  where  it  was  given  out  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  throw  his  bridge,  and  c«)ming  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  jumped  off  his 
hoi*ae  and  said :  “  Here  is  the  spot  where 
I  intend  to  carry  you  across.”  The  whole 
column  was  halted  without  noi.se  or  confu¬ 
sion.  Mina  forced  his  own  horse  into  the 
river  to  try  the  depth,  and  finding  it  prac¬ 
ticable,  ordered  a  hundred  men  to  get  up 
behind  a  liundrcd  of  the  cavalry,  and 
plunge  into  the  stream.  In  this  manner 
the  eight  hundred  enfranchised  prisoners 
w'ere  taken  over,  .and  safely  landed  on  the 
other  side,  before  the  French  were  aware 
that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  the  bridge. 
As  soon  as  this  maneuver  was  successfully 
accomplished,  Mina  exclaimed:  “Now, 
S|)aniard8,  you  are  safe  from  all  danger  of 
recapture.”  He  then  divided  two  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  full  of  dollars  amongst  them, 
s.aying  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  share 
in  the  plunder  of  the  French  .as  he  and  his 
own  people  had,  and,  wishing  them  fare¬ 
well,  g.alloped  back  into  the  river  with  his 
cavalry,  le.aving  twenty  dragoons  and  an 
officer  to  escort  them  on  their  route  to 
V  alencia. 

This  extraordinary  leader  might  often 
have  doubled  or  trebled  the  amount 
of  his  force,  so  popular  had  liis  suc¬ 
cesses  made  him ;  but  he  had  no  per- 
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sonal  vanity,  no  desire  to  bo  the  general  1 
of  a  host ;  ids  ambition  was  bounded  to 
the  rcjHitation  of  lirst  of  the  guerillas,  and  | 
he  W!is  often  licard  to  say,  lie  could  man¬ 
age  four  or  five  thousand  men,  but  that ! 
he  should  be  lost  at  the  head  of  a  regular  i 
or  numerous  army.  j 

In  Octol>er,  1811,  Mina  descended  from  1 
the  mountains  of  Ijeon,  and  entered  Na-  j 
varre  with  an  organized  b.and  of  above  j 
five  thousand  in  numl>er.  They  were  j 
well  armed,  but  in  want  of  clothing  and  I 
ammunition,  with  which,  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Topper,  our  consul  at  Va¬ 
lencia,  they  were  soon  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied.  A  general  plan  of  inv.asion  was 
discussed,  in  conjunction  with  Duran  and 
the  Empecinado,  but  the  three  leaders 
were  un.able  to  agree,  and  each  then  acted 
upon  his  own  resources.  Two  were  speed¬ 
ily  discomfited,  but  Mina  contrived  to  cut 
off  and  either  kill  or  in.'ike  prisoners  of 
a  whole  battalion  of  Itali.ans,  while  cross¬ 
ing  a  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilnesca. 
Tl»e  French  generals,  Reille  and  Musnier, 
exasperated  at  this  misfortune,  spread 
.around  their  columns  to  intercept  him ;  ! 
but  he  contrived  to  evade  them,  and,  be-  i 
tween  fighting  and  rapid  marches,  re.ached  ! 
Motrico,  on  the  coast  of  Bisc.ay,  with  his  j 
captives.  The  Iris,  an  English  frigate,  j 
took  some  off  his  hands,  and  the  remain- ! 
der  were  sent  on  to  Corunna,  through  the 
Asturian  mountains,  but  only  thirty-six 
out  of  three  hundred  arrived.  The  rest 
were  shot  by  the  escort,  under  pretext 
that  they  made  a  noise  near  a  French 
post !  These,  and  similar  acts,  such  as  j 
shooting  prisoners  in  retali.-itioti,  in  the 
ratio  of  ten  or  even  twenty  to  one,  as 
practice<l  by  the  curate  ilerino,  Napier 
says,  “  were  recorded  with  complacency 
in  the  English  ncwspn|)cr8,  and  met  with 
no  public  disjipprobation.” 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  1812,  Mina 
attacke<l  and  <lefeated  with  great  loss  a  | 
Polish  regiment,  escorting  an  enormous 
convoy  of  treasure,  prisoners,  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  invalided  officers  re¬ 
turning  to  France.  All  the  Spanish  pri-  | 
soners  were  released,  and  joined  ]\Iin.a’s 
band ;  and  it  w.as  said  that  at  least  one  ^ 
million  of  francs  (£40,000)  fell  into  his 
hands,  besides  the  equipages,  arms,  stores,  ' 
and  a  qu.antily  of  church  pl.ate.  On  the  | 
twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  he  cap¬ 
tured  another  convoy ;  but  he  had  now  ' 
bt“Come  so  notoriously  formidable,  that  j 
General  Abbe,  recently  appointed  French  ' 


governor  of  Navarro,  directed  every  corps 
in  his  command  to  unite  in  combined 
movements  to  put  him  down.  Abbe  was 
an  active,  able  officer,  and  Mina  with 
much  difficulty  escaped  from  his  clutches. 
He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  no  geiieral 
ever  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  or  ]»roved 
so  truly  formidable  to  him.  In  1813,  after 
the  battle  ofVittoria,  when  Clanz<‘l,  with 
the  wreck  of  the  French  army,  wassl.nckly 
pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mina 
displayed  tactical  ability  far  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  partisan 
general.  lie  imposed  u|)on  Clauzel  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  whole  allied  army  were  close 
upon  his  track,  took  from  him  three  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners,  and  forced  that  skillful 
strategist  to  destroy  some  of  his  artillery 
and  heavy  bagg:ige,  and  retire  rapidly  to 
Jacca.  During  the  blockade  of  Pampelu- 
na  by  O’Donnel  and  Carlos  D’Espana, 
Mina  and  his  guerillas  again  did  good  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  covering  corps.  lint  when  the 
allies  entered  France,  the  Spaniards  began 
to  pay  off  old  scores  on  their  invaders  by 
plundering  and  murdering  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  compelled 
to  send  the  greater  portion  of  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  Some  of  Mina’s 
battalions  mutinied,  and  were  foremost  in 
these  excesses,  which  materially  impc«led 
the  English  general’s  comprehensive  plans, 
tarnishing  at  the  same  time  their  own  re- 
jHitation,  and  expo.sing  themselves  to  de- 
fe.ats  which  somewhat  diminished  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  their  renowned  commander. 

The  subsequent  career  of  Mina,  al¬ 
though  he  lived  to  1830,  and  reached 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  furnishes  less  siitis- 
factory  and  less  remarkable  materials  for 
biography  than  his  short  and  meteoric 
course  as  a  leader  of  guerillas.  In  that 
capacity  alone  we  treat  of  him  in  this 
short  notice.  After  the  general  j)eace  of 
1814,  he  soon  discovered,  in  common 
with  all  Sp.ani.ards  who  really  loved  their 
country,  th.at  in  fighting  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  they  had 
restored  a  monarch  who  was  almost 
equally  compounded  between  dcsjmtism, 
imbecility,  and  a  systematic  evasion  of  his 
solemn  engagements.  Mina  endeavored 
to  produce  a  leiiction  .against  the  existing 
system,  in  his  native  province,  but  failed, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  France,  where 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  not  only  protected, 
but  granted  him  a  pension.  In  1822  he 
returned  to  Spain,  under  an  expectation 
that  Ferdinand  would,  at  last,  be  true  to 
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tlic  constitution  which  he  had  most  reluct¬ 
antly  yicidetl  under  compulsion.  Mina 
was  then  appointed  Captain-General  of 
tlio  three  armies  of  Navarre,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon,  but  again,  in  1823,  found  it 
prudent  to  leave  Spain,  and  come  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  as  a 
hero  and  patriot  of  the  first  order,  and 
great  attempts  were  made  to  lionize  him, 
from  which  he  shrank  with  unaffected 
modesty.  Sheridan  Knowles  inscribed 


Virginius  to  the  guerilla  chief,  with  this 
laconic  flourish  :  “Illustrious  man  !  to  you 
I  dedicate  this  play.  Who  will  demand 
my  reasons  ?”  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Christina,  Mina  returned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  received  an  important  command,  and 
took  an  active  part  against  Don  Carlos. 
But  he  added  little  to  his  earlier  fame  in 
that  sanguinary  contest,  his  measures 
partaking  fully  of  the  savage  animosity 
with  which  it  was  pursued. 


From  the  Leisure  Hour. 
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Ix  higher  latitudes  than  our  own,  when 
the  sky  of  the  winter  night  is  clear  of 
clouds,  the  air  calm,  and  the  stars  shine 
out  with  the  greatest  distinctness  through 
the  transparent  atmosphere,  while  various¬ 
ly-colored  auroral  lights  flare  aloft,  finely 
contrasting  with  tlie  silvery  snow  of  the 
ground  beneath,  the  scene  is  very  strik¬ 
ing,  often  gorgeous;  yet  it  is  solemn 
withal,  and  sometimes  even  awful  to  the 
stranger,  owing  to  the  seemingly  porten¬ 
tous  features  of  the  celestial  spectacle, 
gazed  upon  amid  the  solitude  and  stillness 
of  an  arctic  region.  Such  a  scene  suggest¬ 
ed  the  fine  lines  of  a  northern  poet : 
“  Evening  Reflections  on  the  Majesty  of 
God,  on  seeing  the  great  Northern 
Lights.” 

••  Now  Gny  concenla  her  face,  and  darknera  fllla 
The  fleld,  the  foreet,  with  the  shades  of  night ; 

The  gloomy  clouds  are  gathering  round  the  hills, 

VaiUngthe  last  ray  of  the  llnwrlng  light. 

The  abyss  of  heaven  appears,  the  stars  are  kindling  round  ; 
Who,  who  can  count  those  stars,  wh<i  that  abyss  can  sound  ? 

“Just  as  a  sand  'whelmed  In  the  inflnite  sea  ; 

A  ray  the  froxen  Iceberg  sends  to  heaven  ; 

A  feather  In  the  fierce  flame's  majesty; 

A  mole,  by  midnight's  msddene<l  whirlwind  driven ; 

Am  I,  midst  this  parade,  an  atom,  less  than  naught, 

Lnst  aud  o'en>owered  by  the  gigantic  thought. 

“  And  we  are  told  by  wisdom's  knowing  ones. 

That  there  are  multitudes  of  worlds  like  thb  ; 

Tliat  yon  unnumbered  lamps  are  glowing  suns. 

And  each  a  link  amidst  creation  Is : 

Tliere  dwells  the  Godhead  too  ;  there  shine  his  wisdom's 
essence. 

His  everlasting  strength,  his  all-supporting  presence. 

“  Where  are  thy  secret  latta,  O  Nature  I  where  f 
Thy  Nortli  Lights  glitter  iu  the  wintry  sone ; 


How  dost  thou  light  from  Ice  thy  to  rhea  there  f 

There  has  thy  sun  some  sacred,  secret  throne  T 
8ee  In  yon  froxen  sea  what  glories  luive  their  birth ; 

Thence  night  leads  forth  the  day  t'  Illuminate  ttie  earth.'* 

The  writer,  Michael  Lomonosov,  flour¬ 
ished  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  was  the  father  of  Russian  po¬ 
etry,  became  eminent  also  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  rose  to  the  directorship  of 
the  university  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Born 
near  the  icy  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  he 
was  far  more  familiar  with  auroral  phe¬ 
nomena  than  we  are.  Though  seen  in  our 
own  country,  the  liiniinous  meteor  is  only 
ail  occasional  visitant,  and  there  are  often 
long  intervals  of  intermission ;  but  in 
more  northerly  latitudes  it  000111*8  with 
great  frequency,  and  with  incomparably 
greater  splendor.  While  also  to  ns  mere¬ 
ly  an  object  of  curiosity  and  fascination, 
its  brilliant  coruscations  are  of  practical 
utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  polar  climes. 
Being  without  the  light  of  the  sun  in  win¬ 
ter  for  months  together,  they  relieve  their 
long  dreary  night,  compen.sate  for  the 
absence  of  the  solar  illumination,  and  aid 
in  the  discharge  of  the  various  occupations 
of  life. 

“  Even  in  the  depth  of  polar  night  they  flt;d 
A  wondr>>ux  day ;  enough  to  light  the  chaae, 

And  guide  their  daring  itepx  to  Finland  fairs.'' 

Though  the  meteoric  display  has  been 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  admiration 
for  ages,  alike  by  the  peasant  and  the 
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philosopher,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  | 
unexplained  wonders  of  nature. 

The  term  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern 
Lights,  N'ordlichter  of  the  Germans,  prop¬ 
erly  tl»o  Northern  Daybreak,  originated 
with  Gassendi,  in  France,  in  the  year  1621. 
The  name  alludes  to  the  site  of  the  a}>- 
pearanoe,  toward  the  north  part  of  the 
heavens,  and  to  its  resemblance  at  times 
to  the  faint  streaks  which  mark  the  sky  a 
little  before  sunrise.  Historical  notices  of 
the  phenomenon  date  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  who  undoubtedly  refers  to  it  in 
his  work  on  meteors,  describing  it  as  oc¬ 
curring  on  calm  nights,  and  comparing 
the  exhibition  to  flame  mingled  with 
smoke,  or  to  the  distant  view  of  burning 
stubble ;  purple,  bright  red,  and  blood 
color,  l>eing  the  predominant  hues.  Sen¬ 
eca,  Pliny,  and  other  classical  writers,  re¬ 
fer  to  the  same  strange  liglits  aloft ;  and 
mediaeval  chronicles  of  swords  gleaming, 
armies  fighting,  and  blood  flowing,  in  the 
night  sky,  are  allusions  to  .auroral  displays 
distorted  by  the  imaginations  of  the  vul¬ 
gar. 

The  following  “strange,  terrible,  and 
unw’onted  apparition,”  observed  at  Hull 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  September, 
1654,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
when  Cromwell’s  second  parliament  wa.s 
summoned  to  meet,  is  thus  recorded  by 
an  authority  of  the  place  :  “  On  a  sudden 
the  sky  seemed  to  he  of  a  fiery  color,  and 
there  immediately  appeare<l  in  the  air,  in 
the  east,  a  huge  body  of  pikeiuen,  several 
parties  marching  before  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
Suddenly  w'as  beheld  in  the  west  another 
army,  which  seemed  to  march  toward 
the  eastern  army  with  all  possible  speed 
And  then  first  there  was  the  represent  a-  i 
tion  of  some  skirmishes  between  parties 
of  each  army.  Afterward  both  parties 
did  engage,  and  furiously  charged  each 
other  with  their  pikes  in  such  dreadful 
sort  as  the  beholders  were  stricken  with 
terror  there.at.  Both  these  armies  appear¬ 
ed  of  a  red  color.  Within  a  little  while, 
there  came  from  the  ftorth-west  another 
army,  greater  than  the  former,  which 
marched  directly  to  the  place  where  the 
former  battle  was  fought.  This  army  w  as 
black,  and  here  was  perceived  horse  as 
well  as  foot.  And  now  began  another 
battle,  fir  exceeding  the  former  in  fierce¬ 
ness  and  cruelty.  Reader,  what  interpre- 
tJition  thou  wilt  make  of  this  apparition 
I  know  not,  neither  shall  I  add  any  thing  i 
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I  of  my  own  to  the  relation  ;  only  take  no¬ 
tice  and  believe  it.  It  is  no  fiction  nor 
scarecrow,  but  a  thing  real,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  what  is  here  reported.” 

Although  we  may  smile  at  the  panics 
that  have  been  sometimes  caused  by  au¬ 
roral  displays,  not  the  less  solemn  is  the 
remembrance  of  the  divine  power  which 
regulates  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
the  natural  world.  “  If,”  says  the  pious 
Hervey,  in  his  Meditations^  “if  this  wav¬ 
ing  brightness  which  plays  so  innocently 
over  our  heads  be  so  amazing  to  multi¬ 
tudes,  what  inexpressible  consternation 
must  overwhelm  unthinking  mortals  when 
the  general  conflagration  commences!  Oh! 
how  shall  I,  or  others,  stand  undismayed 
amidst  the  glare  of  a  burning  world, 
unless  the  Lord  of  Jehovah  be  our  de¬ 
fense?  How  shall  we  be  upheld  in  secur¬ 
ity  when  the  globe  itself  is  sinking  in  a 
fiery  ruin,  unless  the  Rock  of  Ages  be  our 
support  ?” 

Auroral  appe-arances  are  so  very  diver¬ 
sified,  that  it  is  im]K>ssible  to  include  every 
particular  in  a  brief  and  genenil  state¬ 
ment.  But  the  following  features  are 
commonly  conspicuous  in  localities  where 
the  meteoric  lights  have  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  character,  and  are  revealed  in  their 
full  glory.  A  cloud  or  haze  is  first  seen 
in  the  north  region  of  the  heavens,  Avhich 
gradually  becomes  darker,  but  has  very 
little  density,  as  the  stars  are  sometimes 
beheld  shining  brightly  through  it.  This 
cloud  assumes  the  form  of  a  circular  seg¬ 
ment,  resting  at  each  corner  on  the  hori¬ 
zon.  It  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  broad 
luminous  arch,  usually  of  a  bluish-white 
color,  which  rem.ains  visible  for  several 
hours,  but  is  in  ast.ate  of  consttint  motion. 

I  It  rises  and  falls,  extends  toward  the  east 
and  tow.ard  the  west,  or  breaks  in  one 
part,  then  in  another.  From  this  arch, 
rays  shoot  forth  with  the  rapidity  of  light¬ 
ning  one  after  another  toward  the  zenith, 
where  they  unite  to  form  the  so-called 
corona,  or  crown,  which  encircles  the 
summit  of  the  heavenly  canopy.  But  it 
is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  perfect 
crown  or  circle  a|)pears.  The  grandeur 
of  the  spectiicle  has  then  .attained  its 
maximum;  and  from  this  time  the  lights 
iKJcome  faint  and  intermittent,  till  they 
entirely  fade  from  the  sky.  A  strong 
tremulous  motion  from  end  to  end  is 
almost  alw.ay8  observable  in  the  rays, 
comp.arable  to  the  convolutions  of  a  sn.ake, 

I  or  the  flutter  of  a  ribbon  agitated  by  the 
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wind.  They  have  hence  acquired  the 
name  of  the  “  merry  dancers  ”  in  the 
Shetlands,  while  viewenj  with  awe  rude 
Indian  tribes  as  the  spirits  of  tlieir  lathers 
roaming  through  the  land  of  souls. 

To  conceive  aright  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  display,  where  its  greatest  splendor 
is  seen,  the  efifect  of  color  must  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  arches  are  sometimes  gray, 
gold  yellow,  white  bounded  by  a  fringe 
of  yellow,  or  nearly  black  passing  into 
violet  blue.  The  rays  are  steel-gray,  yel¬ 
lowish  gray,  pea-green,  celandine  green, 
gold  yellow,  violet  blue,  rose  red,  and 
blood  red.  When  the  latter  color  has 
been  prominent,  rustic  sages  have  shaped 
the  crimson  beams  into  aerial  conflicts. 

**  Fleree,  Serjr  warrior*  flight  upon  the  cloud*. 

In  rank*  and  *c|uadron*,  and  right  form  of  war.” 

Maupertuis  describes  a  very  remarkable 
aurora,  seen  in  I/i[>iand,  December  18th, 
1786,  when  an  extensive  region  of  the 
heavens  was  tinged  with  such  a  lively  red 
that  the  whole  constellation  of  Orion  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  di|>ped  in  bloorl.  He  adds,  that 
he  observed  only  two  of  the.se  red  colored 
lights  iu  that  country,  where  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  although  the  variety  of 
tints  is  very  great.  Ilence  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  natives  as  of  portentous 
omen.  Hut  red  auroras  have  of  late  years 
been  seen  in  the  Shetlands,  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  in  England  from  the 
nortli  to  the  south  extremity.  One  of  a 
tine  blood  color  was  seen  at  10  p.m.,  Oc¬ 
tober  24th,  1847,  when,  such  was  the  vig¬ 
ilance  of  our  metropolitan  firemen,  that 
they  set  out  in  various  directions  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  celestial  blaze !  A  crimson 
aurora  was  seen  October  18th,  1848,  when 
Taurus  was  magnificently  red.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  light  varies  from  a  faint 
radiance  to  a  lustre  nearly  equaling  that 
of  the  moon.  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Ilighfield 
House,  remarks:  “  9  h.  36  m.  —  Could 
read  the  words,  ‘  The  Times,  Friday,  April 
9th,  1858.’”  An  aurora  aftbrded  Dr. 
Dalton  sufficient  light  to  read  by  on  an 
evening  in  the  middle  of  October,  at  eight 
o’clock,  Lowenhorn  recognized  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  bright  sunshine. 

In  the  interval  between  September, 
1838,  and  April,  1839,  M.  Lottin,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  French  navy,  and  member  of  a  | 
scientific  mission  sent  to  the  northern  seas,  j 
observed  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  mete-  ! 
ors  of  this  class.  They  were  most  fre<pient  I 
from  the  17th  of  November  to  the  25tli 


of  January,  being  the  period  during  w’hich 
the  sun  was  constantly  below  the  horizon. 
During  this  space  of  time,  sixty-fonr  au¬ 
roras  were  visible,  besides  many  which  a 
clouded  sky  concealed  from  the  eye,  but 
the  presence  of  which  was  indicated  by 
the  disturbances  produced  upon  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle.  On  one  occasion,  while  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norway,  a  light  fog 
appeared  between  four  and  eight  o’clock 
P.M.,  which  became  colored  on  its  upper 
edge,  being  fringed  with  the  light  of  the 
meteor  rising  behind  it.  This  border  at 
length  took  the  form  of  a  regular  arc,  of  a 
j)ale  yellow  color,  and  swelled  slowly  up¬ 
ward.  Kays  streamed  from  it  sometimes 
instantaneously,  sometimes  gradually,  of 
very  various  length,  but  all  converging  to 
the  same  jK)int  of  the  heavens.  Now 
they  quivered  like  a  leaf  in  the  breeze; 
anon  they  curved  like  the  folds  of  a  ser¬ 
pent.  The  base  of  the  rays  was  blood- 
red,  tlie  middle  pale  emerald,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  clear  yellow.  Waves  of  differ¬ 
ently  colored  light  also  occasionally  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  rays,  “  Let  it  then  be 
imagined  that  all  these  vivid  rays  of  light 
issue  forth  with  splendor,  subject  to  contin¬ 
ual  and  sudden  vaiiations  in  their  length 
and  brightness ;  that  these  beautiful  red 
and  green  tints  color  them  at  intervals ; 
that  waves  of  light  undulate  over  them  ; 
and,  in  fine,  that  the  va.st  firmament  pre¬ 
sents  one  immense  and  magnificent  dome 
of  light,  reposing  on  the  snow-covered 
base  supplied  by  the  ground — which  it¬ 
self  serves  as  a  dazzling  frame  for  a  sea 
calm  and  black  as  a  pitchy  lake — and  some 
idea,  though  an  imjierfect  one,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  splendid  spectacle  which 
presents  itself  to  him  who  witnesses  the 
aurora  from  the  Bay  of  Alten.” 

Various  results  of  calculation  have  been 
given  as  to  the  elevation  of  auroral  phe¬ 
nomena.  Early  observere  were  disposed  to 
fix  the  seat  beyond  the  limits  of  our  at¬ 
mosphere.  But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly 
untenable,  from  the  fact  of  the  earth’s 
diurnal  motion  having  no  effect  upon  the 
apparent  position  of  the  luminous  display  ; 
and  while  thus  partaking  the  rotation  of 
the  globe,  other  circumstances  intim.ate 
its  purely  terrestrial  character.  Hights 
ranging  from  the  region  of  the  lower 
clouds  to  five  hundred  miles  and  more 
above  the  surface,  have  been  estimated 
for  different  exhibitions.  The  wide  geo- 
gr.'tpliical  ar«>a  over  w  hich  the  same  aurora 
has  occasionally  been  seen,  undoubtedly 
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involves  a  very  considerable  altitude. 
Thus,  one  example,  that  of  the  third  of 
September,  1839,  was  observed  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  by  M.  de  Saussure ;  at  Paris  by 
the  astronomers  of  the  Ob.servatory ;  at 
Asti,  in  the  Sardinian  States,  by  M.  Quote- 
let  ;  at  New-llaven,  in  Connecticut,  by  Mr. 
Herrick;  and  at  New-Orleans  bv  credible 
witnesses.  The  remarkably  tine  display  of 
theyear  1710,  seen  by  Halley,  and  de.«crib- 
ed  by  him  in  the  Philosojyhical  Transac¬ 
tions,  was  observed  all  over  Europe,  from 
the  confines  of  Russia  on  the  e.ast,  to  Ire¬ 
land  on  the  west.  On  the  other  hand  the  ev¬ 
idence  is  equally  decisive  at  times  in  favor 
of  a  low  elevation.  A  brilliant  aurora  w.as 
seen  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  the  minister  of 
Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  ‘29th  of 
December,  1829,  from  eight  to  half-past 
eleven  in  the  evening,  .alaive  a  thick  b.ank 
of  clouds,  which  covered  the  tops  of  the 
hills  to  the  northward  of  his  residence, 
and  which  never  rose  to  any  great  altitude 
above  the  horizon.  The  same  aurora  was 
seen  in  the  zenith,  at  a  quarter-p.ist  nine, 
by  Mr.  Paul,  another  minister,  .at  Tully- 
nesslc,  only  two  miles  north  of  Alford,  so 
that  its  hight  could  not  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis.  Cap¬ 
tain  Parry,  during  his  third  voyage,  ob¬ 
served  an  aurora  even  between  the  hills 
and  his  ship,  anchored  at  Port  Bowen. 

The  sudden  glare  and  rapid  bursts  of 
the.se  wondrous  aerial  fires  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  im.agine  them  altogether  without 
the  accompaniment  of  explosive  sounds. 
In  fact,  hissing,  rustling,  murmuring,  and 
cr.ackling  noises  are  reported  by  the 
Copper  Indians,  Crees,  and  Esquimaux ; 
by  Henderson  in  IceKand  ;  Iloarne  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cojipermine  river ;  and 
Gmelin  in  Siberia  The  latter  st.atesthat, 
on  the  confines  of  the  icy  sea,  the  spectral 
forms  appear  like  rushing  armies;  and 
th.at  the  hissing,  cnackling  noises  so  terrify 
the  hunters  and  their  dogs,  that  overcome 
with  terror,  they  fill  prostrate  to  the 
ground.  But  the  counter  testimonies  .are 
so  numerous  and  infiuential  .asto  engender 
the  suspicion  of  some  mistake.  Captain 
Lyon  stood  for  hours  on  the  ice  listening, 
without  catching  the  faintest  sound.  Par¬ 
ry,  Franklin,  and  Richardson,  in  polar 
regions;  Thienem.ann,  in  Iceland;  Gies- 
eke,  in  Greenland ;  Lottin  and  Brevals, 
ne.ar  the  North  Cape;  Wrangel  and 
Anjou,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
observed  the  aurora  thous.ands  of  times, 
and  bear  witness  to  the  complete  noise- 


les-sness  of  the  spectacle.  Perb.aps  the 
following  remark  by  Lieutenant  Hood  ex- 

})l.ains  the  discrepancy  :  “  We  rep<*atedly 
leard  a  hissing  noise  like  that  of  musket- 
balls  passing  through  the  air,  which  seemed 
to  proceed  from  the  aurora;  but  Mr. 
Wentzel  assured  us  that  this  noise  was  oc- 
c.asioned  by  severe  cold  succeeding  mild 
weather,  .and  acting  ujion  the  surface  of 
the  snow  previously  melted  in  the  sun’s 
rays.”  Humboldt  qu.aintly  remarks,  that 
auroras  have  become  less  noisy  since  their 
features  have  been  moreaccuiately  notedi 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  though  the 
fict  is  jiorfectly  inscrutable,  that  auroial 
visitations  h.ave  a  character  of  periodicity, 
being  rare  through  a  certain  cycle  of 
years,  and  common  through  another, 
while  remarkable  also  for  splendor  and 
peculiar  combinations  of  form  and  color. 
Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
the  luminosity  was  con.si»lered  a  grc.at 
rarity  by  the  inluabitants  of  Upsal,  in 
Sweden,  a  country  in  which  it  has  since 
been  .an  ordinary  spectacle.  Nothing  is 
more  usual  now  in  Iceland  than  the  fantas¬ 
tic,  flickering  glare  ;  but  Torfrcus,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Denmark,  an  Icelander,  who 
wrote  in  1 700,  records  his  remembrance  of 
the  time  when  it  was  an  object  of  terror  in 
his  native  isl.and.  H.alley  tells  us  that, 
when  he  observed  the  great  aurora  of 
1716,  he  had  begun  to  despair  of  ever 
seeing  one  at  all,  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  occurred  in  England  for  upward  of 
eighty  years,  or  of  the  same  magnitude 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  referred  to,  the  afternoon  was  very 
serene  and  calm.  As  it  beg.an.lo  grow 
dark,  about  seven  o’clock,  an  unusual  illu¬ 
mination  appeared  in  the  he.avens,  stream¬ 
ing  out  of  a  dusky  cloud  low  down 
toward  the  horizon  in  the  north  -  east. 
Halley  was  sjiending  the  evening  in  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  was  not  aw.aro  of 
wh.at  was  passing  without  till  between 
nine  and  ten.  He  w.as  speedily  out  of 
doors  .at  a  favorable  g.azing  station,  andcon- 
tinued  watching  the  extr.aordinary  scene 
to  its  termination,  .after  midnight,  with 
the  interest  and  admiration  natural  to  a 
man  of  science  and  of  t;iste.  The  con¬ 
verging  stre.amci‘8  formed  a  well-defined 
corona  near  the  ztmith.  “  Some  likened 
it,”  he  states,  “  to  that  representation  of 
glory  wherewith  our  jiainters  in  churches 
surround  the  holy  n.ame  of  God  ;  others 
to  those  radiating  stars  with  which  the 
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breasts  of  tlie  Knights  of  the  most  noble 
Order  of  tha  Garter  are  adorned  ;  many 
compared  it  to  the  concave  of  the  great 
cupola  of  St.  Paul’s.”  Owing  to  the  near 
coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  grand 
apparition  with  the  execution  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  for  bis 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  jirevious  year. 
It  w.as  long  remembered  by  the  northern 
peasantry  under  the  name  of  the  “Der¬ 
wentwater  Lights.”  Courtly  sycophants 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  meteor  as  a  kind  of  celestial 
inauguration  of  the  new  dynasty. 

Auroral  gleams  continued  increasing  in 
brilliancy  and  freipiency  to  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  there  was  a  temporary 
retrogression.  Another  jieriod  of  visita-- 
tion  dates  from  the  year  1827.  Fine  ex¬ 
hibitions  occurred  in  the  autumns  of 
1847-8,  also  in  the  spring  of  1858;  and 
it  m.ay  be  noticed  that  they  ushered  in  the 
remarkably  exceptional  weather  of  the 
last  eighteen  months.  “  All  over  the 
world,”  says  Admiral  Fitzroy,  referring 
to  the  early  autumn  of  1859,  “not  only 
in  the  arctic  but  in  the  antarctic  regions, 
in  Australia,  Sonlh-America,  the  West- 
Indies,  Hermndas,  and  elsewhere,  aurora 
and  meteors  were  unusually  prev.alent; 
and  they  were  more  remarkable  in  their 
features  ami  appearances  than  ha<l  been 
noticed  for  many  years.  There  was  also 
an  extr.aordinary  disturbance  of  currents 
along  telegra))hic  wires.  Submarine  wires 
were  unusually  disturbed,  and  this  was 
followe<l  within  two  or  three  days  by 
gre.at  commotions  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
by  some  remarkable  change.”  In  Sep- . 
tember,  marked  magnetic  disturbances 
■were  noted  at  Kew ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  October,  that  series  of  storms 
commence<l,  with  prevailing  ungenlal 
weather,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
recorded  in  our  annals.  It  is  desirable  to 
notice  concurrent  ])hysical  facts,  though 
their  precise  relation  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  they  may  have  no  relation  at 
all  except  as  closely  coinci«ling  in  their 
occurrence. 

Contrary  to  an  old  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  the  same  phenomenon  adorns  the 
sky  of  the  southern  hemisjdiere ;  and 
there  it  must  be  designated  Aurora  Aus¬ 
tralis,  the  Southerti  Lights,  Sudliohter  of 
the  Germans.  But,  as  appearing  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  l)oth  poles,  the  terin  Aurora 
Polaris,  or  Polar  Lights,  woiHd  be  the 
most  appropriate  style.  Don  Antonio 


Ulloa,  off  Cape  Horn,  in  the  year  1745, 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  kiml 
to  Europeans  in  that  rejjion.  Captain 
Cook  also  saw  it  in  the  mght-sky  of  the 
south.  In  the  naiTative  of  his  second 
voyage,  it  is  remarked  that,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1773,  “a  beautiful  phenom¬ 
enon  was  observed  in  the  heavens.  It 
consisted  of  long  columns  of  a  clear  white 
light,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  almost  to  the  zenith,  and  spread- 
ing  gradually  over  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  sky.  These  columns  some¬ 
times  bent  sideways  at  their  up|>er  extre¬ 
mity,  and  though  in  most  respects  similar 
to  the  northern  lights,  yet  differed  from 
them  in  being  always  of  a  whitish  color, 
whereas  ours  assume  various  tints,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  a  purple  and  fiery  hue. 
The  stars  were  sometimes  hid  by,  and 
sometimes  faintly  to  be  seen  through,  the 
substance  of  these  southern  lights.”  Sub- 
seiuient  voyagers  in  high  southerly  lati¬ 
tudes  have  given  descriptions  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  Australis  —  as  1\I.  Simonoff,  the  as¬ 
tronomer  to  Bclllnghausen’s  exjiedition, 
and  Sir  .James  Clark  Ross.  These  south¬ 
ern  lights  have  been  seen  more  than  once 
in  England,  while  the  northcni  lights  have 
been  caught  sight  of  as  far  as  latitude 
45®  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

Various  circumstances  show  the  aurora 
to  be  unquestionably  a  meteor  of  the 
electromagnetic  class.  Its  light  may  be 
very  correctly  imitated  by  passing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  through  an  exhausted 
receiver;  and  while  irregular  moveinenis 
of  the  magnetic  needle  accompany  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  coruscations  are  most  in¬ 
tense  near  the  magnetic  poles.  The  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  may  therefore  be  adopted, 
that  the  equilibrium  being  disturbed  in  the 
distribution  of  terrestj'ial  magnetism,  it  is 
restored  by  a  discharge  attended  by  the 
evolution  of  light — the  Hashes  of  a  mag¬ 
netic  storm — in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
electrical  storm,  the  forked  lightning  in¬ 
dicates  the  restoration  of  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  in  the  distribution  of  electri¬ 
city.  But  great  obscurity  rofiU  U[)on  this 
department  of  meteorology ;  and  from 
science  we  ])ass  to  poetry,  again  quoting 
the  lines  of  Lomonosov  : 

“  Come,  then,  philosopher,  whose  prltflegcd  eye 
Read*  Nature'!  hidden  kagus  aud  deoT«M ; 

Come  now,  and  tell  us  wbnre,  and  whet«,  and  why. 
Earth'!  Icy  region!  glo#  with  Ugbta  like  then'-, 

That  fill  our  !oul!  with  aire ;  profound  Inquirer.  !ay. 

Fur  thou  doit  coui.t  the  (tars,  and  trace  the  planet’!  way. 

I  ‘  What  fill!  wltli  daullng  beam!  the  Illumined  air? 

1  What  wake!  the  lUiOM!  that  light  the  QnuainentT 
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The  Ughtnlnn;*  fluh :  there  li  no  thuniler  there — 

And  earth  and  heaTen  with  Bery  stieeU  are  blent ; 

The  winter'!  night  now  gicanu  brighter,  iorelicr  raj 
Than  erer  jet  adorned  2ie  goiden  aummer'i  daj. 

**  la  there  aome  raat,  aoae  bldiien  aagaiine, 

Where  the  groaa  darkneaa  flames  of  Are  auppliea  T 
Borne  phoaphoroua  fabric  which  the  moontaina  acreen, 
Whoae  cJouda  of  light  abore  those  moontaina  riae  f 


Where  the  winds  rattle  loud  around  the  foaming  sea. 

And  IHl  the  wares  to  bearen  in  thundering  rerelrj  f 

“Thou  knowest  notj  'tia doubt,  'Ua  darkrtasa  alt  I 
Keen  here  on  earth  oor  thoughts  benighted  atraj. 

And  alt  is  mystery  Uirougli  this  earthly  bail — 

Who,  then,  can  reach  or  read  yon  Milky  Way  ? 
Creation’s  bights  and  depths  are  all  unknoam— antrod : 
Who,  then,  stiall  say  how  raat,  how  great  creation's  Uodf” 
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It  is  a  coranion  error  to  confuse  gems 
with  predous  stones ;  whereas  gems  should 
signify  carved  or  engraved  stones  only, 
such  as  cameos  or  intaglios.  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  present  Czar  at  Moscow, 
tlie  Countess  of  Granville,  our  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  wife,  eclipsed  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany — exceedingly  rich  in  jewels  though 
the  great  Russian  families  are — ^by  her 
magnihccnt  ornaments,  the  triumph  of 
art  over  iiiero  ni.aterial  wealth.  Others 
were  in  a  blaze  of  diamonds  and  “  glim¬ 
mer  of  pearls,”  hut  those,  however  v.alu- 
able,  could,  if  lost,  be  replaced ;  while  the 
English  latiy’s/xirMW,  composed  of  eighty- 
eight  gems  selected  from  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  Devonshire  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  could  never  he  re¬ 
produced.  Mere  decoration,  however,  is 
the  lowest  use  to  which  these  exquisite 
embodiments  of  taste  and  skill  can  he 

QThe  historian  and  the  antiquary  are 
indebted  to  them.  They  indestruct¬ 
ibly  preserve  for  us,  although  in  miniature, 
the  e.xact  representations  of  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  w'orks  of  the  ancient  sculptors, 
long  since  destroyed  or  lost.  ”  The 
Apoxyomenos  of  Callicrates,  which  was 
pronounced  the  ‘  canon’  or  model  of  stat¬ 
uary  in  bronze,  but  which,  together  with 
almost  all  the  other  works  in  that  metal, 
h.as  perished  in  the  times  of  barbarism,  is 
allowed  hy  all  archeologists  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  famous  Intaglio  in  the 
M.arlborough  cabinet,  an  athlete  using  the 
strigil,  itself  also  classed  amongst  the 
finest  engravings  known.  The  Apollo 
Delphicns,  too,  supjiorting  liis  lyre  uj)on 
the  liead  of  a  Muse  hy  his  side,  a  subject 


often  reproduced  without  any  variation, 
and  usually  in  work  of  the  greatest  excel¬ 
lence,  is  incontestably  the  copy  of  some 
very  famou.s  and  highly  revered  st.atue  of 
this  deity,  then  in  existence.  Again, 
amongst  the  Mertens-Schaaniausen  gems, 
the  attention  is  attracted  hy  a  singular 
design,  the  same  god  armed  with  his  ho\v 
and  arrows  in  his  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  holding  the  fore-feet  of  a  stag  stand¬ 
ing  erect ;  the  whole  composition  betoken¬ 
ing  an  archaic  epoch.  Tliere  can  he  small 
doubt  but  that  this  little  sard  has  handed 
down  to  us  a  faithful  idea  of  the  bronze 
group  by  the  early  statuary  Canaclius, 
which  from  its  singularity  was  accounted 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  Didymeon  at 
Athens :  an  Apollo  thus  holding  a  stag, 
the  hind-feet  of  which  wore  so  ingeniously 
contrived  by  means  of  springs  and  hinges 
in  the  toes,  that  a  thread  could  he  jiassed 
between  them  and  the  base  on  which  thev 
rested,  a  mechanical  toitr  de  force  ihoufrht 
worthy  hy  Pliny  of  jiarticular  mention.” 

Gems  supply  us  with  pictures  of  the 
usages  of  domestic  life  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients,  giving  us  authentic  details  of  the 
forms  and  construction  of  inniimerahle 
articles  used  in  war,  navigation,  religious 
rites,  the  games  of  the  circus  and  arena, 
the  representations  of  the  stage,  with  tho 
costume,  masks,  and  all  other  accessories 
of  the  scenic  performance.  In  a  good 
collection  of  impressions  from  ancient 
gems,  the  student  will  see  the  varioii.s 

tdeces  of  armor  of  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Etruscan  warrior  carefully  made  out  in 
their  minutest  details ;  and  the  obscuro 
subject  of  the  construction  of  the  ancient 
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trireme  has  been  principally  elucidated  by 
the  representations  thus  handed  down  to 
our  times.  The  disputed  chronology  of 
Egyptian  history  has  been  already  to 
some  extent,  and  will  doubtless  be  yet 
more  fully  made  out  by  the  aid  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  scarabei  and  tablets  bearing  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  kings,  whenever 
a  more  satisfaetory  mode  of  interpreting 
their  hieroglyphical  legends,  th.an  the 

I  (resent  conjectural  method,  shall  have 
leen  discovered. 

Surely,  then,  the  study  of  Antique  Gems 
is  not  one  to  be  despised,  or  set  down  in 
the  finical  company  of  Genealogy,  Herald¬ 
ry,  or  the  Art  of  Illumination.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  one 
whose*  life  is  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and 
we  are  much  indebte<l  to  Mr.  King,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  liLs  admi¬ 
rable  exposition  of  the  matter.*  Ilis  en¬ 
thusiasm  was,  of  course,  ready  laid,  like 
a  housemaid’s  fire,  for  such  a  pursuit,  and 
has  increased  with  application,  or  he  could 
never  have  set  about,  and  far  less  com¬ 
pleted,  80  large  and  interesting  a  volume 
out  of  such  materials.  A  hack  writer 
could  not  have  rendered  the  subject  read¬ 
able,  even  if  he  himself  survived  the  com¬ 
pilation  ;  but  with  our  author  it  is  a  labor 
of  love,  and  he  goes  about  it  as  though 
he  were  composing  something  in  praise 
of  his  mistress.  lie  does  not  believe  it 
to  l)e  in  the  power  of  time  or  chance  to 
hurt  his  favorites.  “  Once  a  captain,  al¬ 
ways  a  captain,”  ho  applies  to  all  gems, 
no  matter  iiow  ancient.  He  protests  that 
the  breast-plates  worn  by  the  Jewish 
high-priests — the  earliest  instance  on  re¬ 
cord  of  the  art  of  the  gem-engraver — are 
still  shining  somewhere. 

“  It  will  sound  incredible  to  the  ear  of 
the  uninitiated,  but  every  one  conversant 
with  the  nature  of  gems  will  admit  that 
these  most  venerable  productions  of  the 
glyptic  art  must  still  be  in  existence.  No 
lapse  of  time  produces  any  sensible  effect 
upon  these  monuments,  as  is  testified  by 
the  inimerous  seals  even  in  a  softer  mate¬ 
rial,  vitrified  clay,  bearing  the  name  of 
ThothmesIII.,  the  cotemporary  of  Moses 
himself.  Their  intrinsic  value  also,  as  the 
finest  gems  that  could  be  procured  by  the 
zeal  of  a  race  trafficking  all  over  the 
world,  must  have  rendered  them  objects 
of  care  to  all  the  conquerors  into  whoso 

•  Ant'Kfw  Oem*.  Ily  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Tnnity  College,  Cambridge.  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street. 


hands  they  fell,  and  though  removed  from 
their  original  vestments,  and  re-set  in  va¬ 
rious  ornaments,  they  must  have  always 
ranked  amongst  the  moat  jirecious  state 
jewels  of  the  captor  of  the  Holy  City. 
This  doubtless  was  the  cau.se  that  the 
breast-plate  belonging  to  the  first  temple 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  articles 
sent  back  by  Cyrus  to  Jerus.alem.  The 
breast-plate  in  use  after  the  captivity,  and 
described  by  Josephus,  was  carried  to 
Rome,  together  with  the  other  spoils  of 
the  temple.  Of  the  subsequent  fate  of 
these  treasures,  the  more  proliable  account 
is,  that  they  were  transferred  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  deposited  by^  Justinian  in  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Sophia.  Hence,  there 
is  a  chance  of  the  gems  emerging  from 
oblivion  at  no  distant  day,  when  the 
‘  Sick  Man’s’  treasury  shall  be  rummaged. 
What  a  day  of  rejoicing  both  to  archseol- 
ogists  and  to  the  religious  world  will  the 
identification  of  one  of  these  sacred  mo¬ 
numents  occasion ;  a  contingency  by  no 
means  to  be  thought  chimerical  in  an  age 
which  has  witnessed  the  resuscitation  of 
Sennacherib’s  signet,  [of  which  a  wood- 
cut  is  given,]  of  his  drinking-cup,  and  of 
his  wife’s  portrait.” 

Gems  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
extant,  with  legends  in  the  Kabbinical 
Hebrew  character ;  as  also  huge  gold 
rings  with  inscriptions  on  the  shank,  used 
at  the  celebration  of  the  marriage-cere¬ 
mony. 

Concerning  the  materials  used  by  the 
gem-engraver,  we  find  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  particulars.  The  canielian,  and 
its  superior  variety  the  sard,  has  the  first 
place,  as  the  stone  most  commonly  used, 
and  the  best  adapted  for  the  work.  The 
most  ancient  intaglios,  such  as  the  Etrus¬ 
can  and  Egyjitian,  are  cut  on  red  carne- 
lians.  The  sard  is  a  finer  variety,  tougher, 
more  easily  worked,  and  susceptible  of  a 
higher  and  more  enduring  polish.  The 
name  is  derived  from  Sardis,  whence  they 
were  first  imported  into  Greece.  Chalce¬ 
dony  is  called  white  carnelian  by  our  la¬ 
pidaries.  Next  to  the  sards  rank  the 
onyx,  sardonyx,  nicolo,  and  agate.  The 
sardonyx  is  a  M'hite  opaque  layer,  super- 
impo.sed  upon  a  red  transparent  stratum 
of  true  red  sard.  The  common  onyx  has 
two  opaque  layers  of  different  colors,  usu¬ 
ally  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  as 
red  and  white,  green  and  white.  The 
agate  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  onyx, 
but  the  layers  are  wavy,  and  often  con- 
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centric.  The  nicolo  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  It.alian  o/iicolo,  a  little  onyx. 

Jaspers  were  the  sml-stofiesy  par  emi¬ 
nence,  amongst  the  Homans.  Pliny  dis¬ 
tinguishes  several  varieties,  the  best  with 
a  purple  ;  the  more  common  with  an  eme¬ 
rald  tinge.  The  spotted  variety,  called 
blood-stone,  anciently  bore  the  name  of 
heliotrope,  or  snn-turner,  from  the  notion 
that  if  immersed  in  water,  it  reflected  an 
image  of  the  sun  as  red  as  blood.  G.ar- 
nets  were  favorite  stones  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  .as  also  the  Persians;  and  from  the 
frequency  with  which  portraits  of  the 
Sa'isanian  monarchs  appear  engraved  on 
this  gem,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  later  Persians  as  a  royal 
stone.  The  carbuncle,  which  is  a  deep 
red  variety,  is  always  cut  in  “  cabochon.” 

That  the  emerald  and  ruby  should 
yield  to  the  engraver’s  skill  in.ay  seem  to 
the  unlearned  in  these  matters  somewhat 
surprising ;  Mr.  King,  however,  mentions 
some  fine  exara|)les  of  both.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  curious  stories  ever  told  about 
a  gem,  is  one  related  by  Herodotus  con¬ 
cerning  the  einercUd  signet  of  l*olycrato8, 
the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos.  Poly¬ 
crates  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship 
M’ilh  Am.asis,King  of  Egypt,  but  his  power 
increased  so  greatly,  and  he  was  to  uni- 
Ibrmly  successful  in  his  enterprises,  that 
his  friend  Ainasis  wrote  to  warn  him  not 
to  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  gods,  but  to 
•avert  it  by  castiiig  away  voluntarily  that 
thing  the  loss  of  which  would  most  pain 
his  soul.  Polycrates,  having  read  the 
letter,  and  conceiving  th.at  Ainasis  had 
given  him  good  advice,  began  to  consider 
which  of  Ins  valuables  he  should  most 
grieve  to  lose,  and  this,  he  decided,  was 
his  favorite  emerald  signet.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  manned  a  fifty-oar  galley,  went  on 
board,  and  ordered  it  to  be  put  out  to 
sea;  and  when  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  island,  he  took  off  the  signet, 
and  ciist  it  into  the  sea.  This  done,  he 
returned,  and  grieved  over  the  loss  as  a 
great  misfortune.  Rut  some  six  days 
after,  a  fisherman  having  caught  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  fish,  carries  it  up  to  the 
palace,  as  a  present  to  Polycrates;  when, 
lo!  uj>on  the  servants  opening  the  fish, 
they  find  in  its  belly  the  seal  oftheir  mas¬ 
ter.  He,  deeming  the  event  superhuman, 
wrote  an  account  of  it  to  his  friend  Anna- 
sis,  who  straightway  sent  a  herald  to  Sa¬ 
mos,  to  renounce  the  friendship  of  a  man 
who  was  thus  over-fortunate,  and  alleging 


as  the  reason,  that  if  some  dreadful  cala¬ 
mity  at  last  befell  Polycrates,  he  might 
not  himself  be  grieved  for  him  as  a  friend. 
Mr.  King  mentions  a  sardonyx  shown  in 
Pliny’s  lime,  and  pretended  to  be  this  fa¬ 
mous  signet,  but  he  is  decided  in  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  signet  was  an  emerald,  and 
as  precious  for  the  work  of  the  artist  as 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  Perhaps  this 
stone  also  M  ill  turn  up  in  the  ransack  of 
the  sultan’s  treasury. 

As  another  instance  of  a  remarkable 
emerald  intaglio,  may  be  mentioned  the 
one  said  to  have  been  engraved  with  the 
head  of  the  Saviour,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  who  desired  to  see  the 
portrait  of  so  famous  a  person.  Engrav¬ 
ings,  pretended  to  be  copies  of  this  gem, 
are  not  uncommon,  and  they  give  a  mild 
but  weak  expression  to  the  countenance, 
with  a  shelving  forehead.*  Siuar.agdns, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  cmer.ald,  is  a 
Greek  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Smara- 
k.ata.  Gem-engravers  were  said  to  relievo 
their  sight,  M  hen  wearied  by  over-exer¬ 
tion,  by  looking  at  an  emerald,  so  effect¬ 
ually  does  its  mild  gretn  lustre  refresh 
the  eye.  The  hyacinthua  w:i8  identical 
with  our  sapphire.  The  diamond  has 
never  been  engraved  ;  in  fact,  the  art  of 
cutting  and  polishing  this  gem  was  only 
discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Louis  de  Rerghein,  and  the  first  ever  cut 
by  him  was  a  large  one,  Meighing  fifty-five 
carats,  belonging  to  Charles  the  l3old, 
and  now  known  as  the  Sancy  Diamond. 
The  following  is  told  of  a  famous  sard 
signet  in  the  Paris  collection.  “  In  the 
last  century,  as  the  Abbe  Rarthelemy  was 
exhibiting  tlie  rarities  of  the  Ribliotheque 
to  a  ilistinguishcd  antiquary  of  the  day, 
he  suddenly  mis.sed  this  ring,  whereujion, 
M'ithout  exiiressing  his  suspicions,  he  j)ri- 
vately  dispatched  a  servant  for  an  emetic, 
which,  ivhen  brought,  he  insisted  on  the 
antiquary’s  swallouing  then  and  then*. 
In  a  feiv  ininufes,  he  h.ad  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  Itie  signet  tinkle  in  the  basin 
held  before  the  unlucky  victim  to  the 
love  of  antiquities.”  Polycrates  himself 
could  not  have  been  more  disconcerted  by 
the  return  of  his  gem  from  the  deep,  into 
which,  for  a  very  diflerent  puiqiose,  he  had 
cast  it. 

It  M’ould  appear  that  nature  herself 
sometimes  anticipates  and  outdoes  the 

•  Intaglios  representing  purely  Uhristian  suhjects 
arc  of  tlie  rarest  po-s-sible  occurrence  in  works  of  real 
antiquity. 
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skill  of  tlio  engraver.  The  agate  of  King 
IVrrluis  was  said  to  have  been  marked 
naturally  so  as  to  represent  Apollo  hold¬ 
ing  the  lyre,  and  surrounded  by  the  nine 
^M^uses,  each  with  her  appropriate  attri¬ 
bute.  Agates  occur  at  the  j)resent  day 
marked  with  figures  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  a  mere  freak  of 
nature.  Amongst  those  in  the  British 
Museum  is  one  representing  the  he.ad  of 
Chaucer  covered  with  the  hood,  as  in  his 
well-known  portrait,  the  resemblance  of 
which  is  most  extraordinary ;  and  yet  the 
])ebl)le  is  evidently  in  its  original  state, 
not  even  polisheil,  but  merely  broken  in 
two.  But  in  most  of  these  “  nature- 
jiaintings,”  the  natural  veins  and  shad¬ 
ings  of  the  stone  have  been  probably 
maeli  assisted  by  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder. 

If  nature,  however,  imitates  art,  art  has 
not  been  slow  in  repaying  the  polite  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  not  “  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,”  as 
well  as  a  lapidary  and  a  man  of  t:iste,  to 
tell  whether  the  thing  offered  to  him  as 
an  antique  gem  is  genuine  or  not.  The  de¬ 
vices  used  to  entrap,  not  the  unwary,  but 
the  most  sagacious,  arc  well-ni"h  number¬ 
less.  Besides  the  execution  ot  the  gems, 
which  is  at  least  as  difficult  a  thing  to  es¬ 
timate  as  that  of  a  painting,  the  precious 
stones  themselves  have  from  very  early 
times  been  imitated.  Crystal,  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  tincture  of  cochineal,  be¬ 
comes  a  ruby,  and  into  a  mixture  of  tur- 
nesole  and  saffron,  a  sapphire ;  while  the 
carbuncle  of  ancient  times,  as  of  to-d.ay, 
w.as  made  out  of  the  same  comparatively 
cheap  substance.  The  crystal  being  cut 
to  the  proper  form,  its  back  is  painted 
the  required  color,  and  then  it  is  set  in  a 
piece  of  jewelry.  To  b.afllo  this,  in  the 
case  of  the  chrysolithus,  Pliny  expressly 
mentions  that  the  stone  was  set  open. 
“  Although  the  Roman  jewelers  made 
false  jaspers  of  three  colors  by  cementing 
as  many  slices  of  different  stones  together, 
and  hence  its  name  Terebinthizusa,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
doublets,  the  favorite  device  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  trade,  by  which  a  thin  slice  of  real 
stone  is  backed  by  a  faceted  crystal,  and 
then  so  set  as  to  conceal  the  junction. 
The  ancient  frauds  in  colored  stones  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  substitution  of 
pastes  for  the  true,  to  detect  which  Pliny 
lays  down  many  rules  —  some  fanciful 
enough,  but  containing  one  that  is  infalli¬ 


ble,  that  by  means  of  a  splinter  of  obsi¬ 
dian,  a  paste  may  be  scratched,  but  not  a 
real  stone.”  After  such  ingenious  frauds 
as  these,  the  Cingalese,  who  cut  such  very 
fine  emeralds  out  of  the  thick  bottoms  of 
our  wine-bottles,  to  sell  to  the  “  steam¬ 
boat  gentlemans,”  may  be  considered  to 
be  (piite  unsophisticated ;  as  also  the 
Brighton  lapidaries,  who  cast  old  gla.ss 
fragments  into  the  sea,  which  the  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  shingle  soon  converts  into  the 
form  of  real  pebbles.  “  These  tradesmen,” 
as  Mr.  King  wittily  observes,  “  *lo  literal¬ 
ly  cast  their  bread  into  the  water,  and  find 
it  again  alter  many  days.”  We  rather 
suspect  that  the  eye  is  not  greatly  re¬ 
freshed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
Brighton  emeralds,  and  that  even  ”  if  en¬ 
graved  with  the  figure  of  a  beetle,”  they 
would  not  be  very  advantageous  to  per¬ 
sons  having  suits  to  monarchs,”  as  I’liny 
says  the  magicians  of  his  time  declared 
emeralds  to  be.  The  amethyst,  as  ils 
name  implie.s,  was  supjiosed  to  prevent  in¬ 
toxication,  and  was  therefore  invaluable 
set  in  a  ring,  and  worn  at  supper-parties. 
The  ruby,  being  powdered,  and  taken  in 
water,  w’as  a  certain  though  expensive 
cure  for  liver-complaints,  as  well  as  a  mo.st 
trustworthy  lightning-conductor.  The 
chrysolite,  bored  through,  and  strung  on  an 
ass’s  hair,  was  capital  tor  expelling  devils. 
But  the  amber  had  the  most  excellent 
though  dangerous  qualities,  for  if  laid 
upon  your  w'ife  when  she  was  asleep,  she 
would  confess  to  certain  peccadillos, 
which  it  was  not  likely  you  would  have 
otherwise  got  out  of  her. 

Mr.  King  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian 
scarabei,  or  “  beetle-stones,”  are  the  ear¬ 
liest  monuments  of  the  glyiitic  art  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  beetles  are  cut  out  of 
b.isalt,  carnelian,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  and 
other  hard  stones,  but  are  as  frequently 
made  of  a  soft  limestone,  or  of  a  vitrified 
cl.ay,  the  harder  stones  appearing  to  have 
been  filed  into  shape  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  emery.  The  softer  substances  were 
probably  fashioned  into  the  beetles,  and 
then  engraved  xvith  a  splinter  of  flint ;  for 
Herodotus  sjieaks  of  the  Ethiopian  arrows 
being  headed  with  the  stone  by  means  of 
which  they  engrave  their  signets.  The 
earliest  method  of  wearing  them  was  that 
of  simply  stringing  them,  intermixed  with 
other  beads,  as  a  necklace,  the  engraved 
base  of  the  scarab  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  a  signet.  The  Assy¬ 
rian  and  Belgian  cylinders  were  similarly 
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pierced  with  a  large  hole  patwing  through 
their  length,  for  a  string,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  worn  round  the  wrist  as  a  bracelet. 
The  discovery  of  the  process  of  cutting 
intaglios  on  the  harder  gems  is  due  to  the 
Assyrians. 

Concerning  the  signets  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  King  observes 
that  “  it  is  always  as  being  borne  on  the 
hand,  and  never  on  the  finger.  Thus, 
Tamar  demands  the  seal  and  twisted  cord, 
(chotam  and  pethil,)  usually  rendered 
“  ring,”  “  signet,”  or  “  bracelet again. 
Pharaoh  takes  the  signet  off  his  own 
hand,  and  puts  it  upon  that  of  Joseph : 
thus,  also,  the  expression,  “  the  signet 
upon  my  right  hand thus,  too,  the 
young  Amalekite  brings  to  David,  as  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  the  diadem  and  the 
bracelet  taken  from  the  corpse  of  Saul, 
apparently  because  the  latter  contained 
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the  royal  signet.  Plinjr  also  cxpreasly  as¬ 
serts  that  the  use  of  finger-rings  was  of 
no  very  great  antiquity.  A  curious  kind 
of  natural  signet  was  used  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  of  the  time  of  Aristophnnes,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  he  jocosely  ascribes  to 
the  subtle  genius  of  the  misogynist  Euri¬ 
pides.  As  it  was  found  that  the  wives 
were  able  to  get  themselves  a  fac-similo 
of  their  husbands'  signet  for  half  a  drach¬ 
ma,  and  thus  to  open,  without  fear  of 
detection,  all  the  stores  sealed  up  by  their 
lords,  Euripides  had  taught  the  latter  to 
seal  the  wax  or  clay  securing  the  doors 
with  bits  of  xDorm-caten  wood.  The  cu 
rious  windings  and  intricate  curves  traced 
on  the  surface  of  the  wood  by  the  “  fai¬ 
ries*  ct^aeh-maker,”  tvere  quite  beyond 
imitation,  and  supplied  a  signet  that  could 
not  be  counterfeited.” 
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Among  other  wonderful  changes  that 
the  French  revolution  introduced  in  the 
art  of  war  was  that  of  tirailleur  firing,  for 
hitherto  the  infantry  had  fought  in  close 
columns.  Admirable  as  the  idea  wa.s,  it 
fsuled  to  a  great  extent,  however,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  gun.^  The  old  Brown 
Bess  was  not  certain  to  hit  at  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  yards,  while  the  violent 
recoil  produced  by  the  heavy  powder- 
charge  required  too  vercome  the  windage, 

In-evented  men  from  taking  a  8te.ady  aim. 
1  was  quite  evident,  then,  that  infantry 
troops  were  growing  inferior,  regard 
being  had  to  the  great  improvements  in 
aitillery,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
arms.  This  something  was  the  introduc- 
tiou  of  rified  fire-arms,  which  had  been 
invented  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Nuremberg  gun- makers.  But 
this  system  had  its  disadvantages :  al¬ 
though  the  windage  was  reduced  by  com¬ 
pressing  the  leaden  bullet  into  the  grooves, 
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1  loading  necessarily  took  a  very  long  time. 
The  bullet  had  to  be  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  pushed  down  with  the  iron  han¬ 
dle,  and  then  driven  home  by  the  ram 
rod  with  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
:  strength.  Hence  the  rifle  did  not  come 
I  into  very  general  use,  although  several 
I  German  companies  of  chasseurs  were 
'  formed  towards  the  close  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1812,  the  First  Na¬ 
poleon,  on  inspecting  a  battalion  of  these 
troops,  declared  his  opinion  th.at  the  rifle 
was  “the  most  unlucky  weapon  that 
could  be  given  to  the  soldier.”  With 
such  views,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
the  old  pattern  rifle  was  not  introduced 
into  the  French  army,  but  remained  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Germans,  who 
made  excellent  practice  with  it,  as  the 
campaigns  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland 
j  amply  testify. 

I  Alter  1815,  the  French  saw  very  plain¬ 
ly  that  something  must  be  done  for  the 
infantry  gun,  and  at  length,  in  1828,  Del- 
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vicfiie  made  the  firet  move  in  all  the  suc¬ 
cessive  improvements  of  the  rifle,  llis 
theory  was,  that  the  rifle  must  be  loaded 
exactly  like  an  ordinary  gun,  that  is  to 
say,  with  windage,  and  be  driven  into  the 
grooves  when  home.  For  this  purpose 
he  introduced  a  powder-chamber  smaller 
than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  on  which  the 
bullet  sat,  and  it  was  then  driven  into  the 
grooves  by  several  heavy  blows  of  the 
ramrod.  It  was  plain  that  in  this  way 
the  rifle  was  as  handy  a  weapon  for  infan¬ 
try  as  the  old  musket  had  been,  for  it 
could  be  loaded  nearly  as  quickly,  while 
the  powder  remained  uncrushed,  owing 
to  the  ball  not  being  driven  into  it.  Still, 
the  new  gun  had  several  defects,  and  was 
not  generally  introduced.  In  1832,  Ber¬ 
ner,  a  oolonel  in  the  Brunswick  service, 
brought  out  the  oval  gun,  which  was  8U|>- 
plied  to  the  infantry  of  that  state,  but 
soon  proved  to  bo  unsuitable,  for  reasons 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss.  Equal¬ 
ly  interesting,  though  also  belonging  now 
to  iiistorv,  was  the  experiment  made  by 
Captain  Wild,  of  the  Swiss  Itiflcs  in  1841. 
His  rifle  had  fourteen  shallow  grooves, 
into  which  the  bullet  was  forced  by  a 
greased  covering,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  to  cleanse  the  rifle,  and  there 
was  a  hollow  in  the  head  of  the  ramrod 
to  ]>revent  the  bullet  being  flattened  in 
loading.  Excellent  practice  was  made 
with  this  rifle  up  to  six  hundred  yards, 
and  it  was  partly  introduced  in  Germany, 
until  Thouvenin’s  discovery  put  a  stop  to  it. 
At  the  same  lime,  Delvigne  eflected  a 
perfect  revolution  by  the  introduction  of 
conical  bullets. 

We  may  mention  here  that  Berner’s 
oval  rifle  led  to  the  use  in  England  and 
Russia  of  two-grooved  rifle.s,  in  which  the 
bullets  were  belted  to  fit  the  grooves  and 
facilitate  loading.  At  a  later  date  this 
belt  was  reduced  to  two  “wings,”  that 
entered  the  grooves,  and  which  the  Bus 
sians  retained  on  their  conical  bullets  so 
late  as  the  Crimean  war.  The  only  rifle 
on  the  old  system  now  used  in  Europe  is 
the  Swiss,  in  which  the  modern  American 
system  of  extremely  small  caliber  is  com¬ 
bined  with  some  elements  of  Wild’s  sys¬ 
tem.  The  bullet  is  conical,  and  very 
closely  resembles  an  acorn  in  its  cup,  and 
the  eight  grooves  are  shallow,  with  a  very 
slight  twist.  The  greased  ra"  is  still 
used,  and  the  head  of  the  ramrod  is  coun¬ 
tersunk,  to  prevent  the  bullet  pounding  the 
powder.  The  advantages  of  this  system 


are  indubitable,  for  not  only  does  the 
Swiss  rifle  kill  at  one  thousand  paces,  but, 
owinw  to  the  reduced  caliber,  one  hundred 
rounds  do  not  weigh  more  than  sixty  of 
the  ordinary  cartridges.  This  is  a  decid¬ 
ed  benefit  at  the  present  day,  when  firing 
commences  at  much  longer  range  than 
formerly,  and  the  soldier,  consequently, 
runs  a  risk  of  expending  his  ammunition 
before  the  decisive  moment  arrives. 
Hence  the  Swiss  rifle  is  a  capital  weapon 
for  sharpshooters,  but  is  not  available  for 
rank  and  file.  In  the  first  place,  regular 
inlantry  must  have  long  barrels,  that  the 
rear  rank  may  fire  simultaneously  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  front  line ;  and  then, 
.again,  the  double  action  of  in^'rting  the 
powder-charge  separately  from  the  bullet 
would  be  most  inexpedient,  save  with 
picked  men.  Still,  the  practice  made  with 
this  rifle  shows  the  extraordinary  value 
cf  guns  of  small  caliber. 

No  rifles  now  exist  on  Delvigne’s  sys¬ 
tem  :  the  rifles  he  made  in  1 840  for  the 
Chasseurs  d’Orleans,  were  afterward  con¬ 
verted  on  the  Thouvenin  model,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer.  Still,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  lo.ading  by  Delvigne  was  so 
evident,  that  the  sy.steni  \r.a.s  introduced 
in  other  states  for  light  infantry — a.s,  for 
instance,  Belgium  and  Austria  —  with 
some  modifications.  In  the  latter  country 
this  rifle  was  found  so  satisfactory,  that  it 
remained  in  service  until  1854,  when  the 
Austrian  Chasseurs  were  armed  with  a 
new  short  rifle,  and  those  on  the  Delvigne 
])rincipie  were  handed  over  to  the  Bor¬ 
derers,  vvho  arc  still  armed  with  them. 
The  Sardinian  rifle,  u.sed  by  the  Bersa- 
glieri,  was  an  imitation  of  the  Austrian 
ch.amber-riflc.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Delvigne  rifle  could  never  become  the 
weapon  of  the  line,  for  it  had  insurmount¬ 
able  defects  in  the  rel.ative  quickness  of 
loading,  heavy  recoil,  and  the  difficulty  in 
cleaning  out  the  b.arrel. 

The  defects  of  the  Delvigne  system  in¬ 
duced  a  French  artillery  officer,  of  the 
name  of  Thouvenin,  to  try  and  remove 
them,  while  retaining  the  principle.  He 
abolished  the  chamber,  and  placed  in  its 
stead  a  powerful  j)iece  of  steel  {tige)  to 
support  the  ball.  At  the  same  time  ho 
employed  the  conical  bullet,  which  Minie 
.and  Tamisier  had  in  the  mean  while  great¬ 
ly  improved.  The  advantages  of  the 
carabine  d  tige  outweighed  its  defects, 
among  which  the  chief  was  still  the  heavy 
recoil,  and  it  was  largely  introduced  in  the 
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French  army.  In  1846  the  Clmsseurs  a  had  introduced  the  Mini6,  the  Crimean 
Pied  received  it  instead  of  their  cliamber-  war,  which  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
rifles  ;  and  the  smooth  carbines  of  the  .ar-  Knglisli  and  French  rifles  over  tlie  French 
tillery  were  altered  into  mousquetons  d  smooth-bores,  stirre<l  Prussia  to  action, 
tiffe,  which  are  still  in  use.  For  the  Alge-  and  in  1855  and  1856  three  hundred  thou- 
rian  light  infantry,  the  Zouaves  and  Ti-  sand  muskets  were  converted  in  that 
railleurs  Indigenes,  (known  since  the  Ilal-  country  into  Minies.  Since  then,  however, 
ian  w'ar  as  Turcos,)  smooth-bore  infiintry  very  large  numbers  of  needle-guns  have 
muskets  were  converted  into  rifles  d  been  made,  and  the  Minies  have  been 

though  they  have  recently  exchanged  handed  over  to  the  reserve.  Nor  did 
them  for  those  of  the  Chasseurs  w’ith  the  Russia  stand  aloof  from  progress.  In- 
sword-b.ayonet.  The  adjoining  states  structed  by  the  Crimean  war,  she  supplied 
soon  followed  the  example  of  France,  herself  with  Minies  during  the  campaign, 
Prussia  taking  the  le.od  by  arming  her  partly  by  the  conversion  of  smooth-bores 
Chasseurs  with  the  rifle  d  tige,  for  which,  m  her  own  factories,  and  partly  by  ob- 
however,  the  needle-gun  has  since  been  j  taining  them  from  Liege  and  American 
substituted.  Still,  as  \ve  have  8.aid,  this  |  and  German  factories,  as  contraband  of 
new  gun  was  fiir  from  |>erfect ;  it  was  j  war.  After  peace  was  signed,  the  Russian 
complicate<l,  and  the  mode  of  loading  government  did  not  rest  till  the  whole  of 
awkward  with  long  barrels.  Hence  it  the  infantry  was  armed  with  Minies  of 
was  not  the  right  we.a]M)n  yet,  and  further  the  latest  and  best  model.  We  may  men- 
improvements  must  be  made  ere  the  tion,  in  a  few  words,  what  improvements 
whole  of  the  line  infantry  could  be  armed  h.avebeen  made  in  this  model — five  grooves 
with  rifles.  This  was  effected  by  the  ex-  have  been  introduced,  instead  of  the  four 
pansion  system,  introduced  by  Minid,  progressive  grooves  of  the  French,  the 
who  solved  the  probli*m  in  1849.  CJiliber  has  been  reduced,  and  sharp  iron 

The  Millie  bullet,  hollow  at  the  base,  culots  introduced.  The  last  was  a  very 
had  an  iron  ettlot,  or  cup,  inserted,  which,  important  improvement,  for  the  original 
when  the  powder  exploded,  W’as  forced  !  Minie  bullet  had  two  grave  faults — either 
up  into  the  bullet,  .and  necessarily  drove  j  the  culot  solit  up  the  lead,  or  else  it  fell 
the  softer  le.ad  into  the  grooves.  This  i  out.  Witli  the  sharji-polnted  long  culot 
invention  was  an  eminent  improvement,  j  both  these  faults  are  avoided,  and  the 
for  the  gun  remained  extremely  simple,  i  Germans  believe  they  have  solved  a  ilifti- 
the  loading  was  effected  wuth  equal  speed  j  culty  w’hich  at  one  moment  thre.itened 
as  th.at  of  a  smooth  bore,  and  there  was  |  the  entire  abolition  of  the  cup.  In  fjict, 
no  fear  of  intrusting  it  to  the  rank  and  i  sevenal  experiments  have  been  made  to 
file.  Moreover,  old  muskets  could  be  i  do  away  with  it,  and  in  1852  CaptJiin  von 
converted  to  the  new  system  with  very  j  Neindorff,  in  the  Prussian  service,  intro- 
slight  ex}>ense.  In  1849,  therefore,  the  1  duced  a  bullet  with  a  hollow  base,  which 
French  government  introduced  Minie  l  the  force  of  the  {jowder  drove  into  the 
muskets,  under  the  name  of fasih  de  pre-  1  grooves.  It  was  soon  discovered,  how- 
cision,  but,  fi-oni  some  cause  or  .another,  1  ever,  that  this  bullet,  when  transported 
the  Minie  gun  has  not  made  its  w.ay  in  '  .any  distance,  was  liable  to  lose  its  shape, 
France,  while  in  other  armies  it  plays  a  ;  and  it  has  never  been  regularly  introduc- 
most  important  part,  after  various  sensible  j  ed,  though  it  h.as  been  the  basis  of  severtrl 
modifications.  In  1851  Englaml  h.ad  j  experiments  in  this  country  .and  on  the 
twenty  eight  thousand  Minie  guns  made  |  Continent.  In  185.3,  Colonel  Timmerhans, 
on  the  French  system,  and  it  resulted  in  a  I  of  the  Belgian  army,  made  another  modi- 
failure,  which  we  have  to  thank  for  the  I  fication  in  the  Minie  bullet,  by  placing  in 
Enfield  rifle,  to  which  w'o  8h.all  presently  j  the  bell-shaped  cavity  a  leaden  |*lug,  c.ast 
refer.  In  1852  Belgium  also  introduced  with  the  bullet.  This,  however,  proved  a 
the  Minie,  with  equal  unsatisfactory  re-  failure  for  various  technical  reasons  wo 
suits ;  but  the  Germans,  by  slight  aftera-  need  not  enter  into,  .and  was  abolished 
lions,  produced  that  technical  perfection  j  finally  from  the  Belgian  army  in  1854. 
of  the  Minie,  which  gives  it,  at  the  present  I  In  England  the  unfavorable  result  of 
day,  so  prominent  a  place  in  modern  j  the  first  Minie  rifles  led  eventually  to  the 
arm.ament.  introduction  of  the  Entield-Pritchelt,  the 

After  the  smaller  German  States,  with  j  regulation  arm  of  the  service.  In  this 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  at  their  head,  i  the  expansion  of  the  bullet  was  produced 
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by  a  boxwood  cnp.  AUhougli  tliere 
was  an  improvement  in  the  rijilit  direc¬ 
tion,  it  has  been,  however,  tonnd  in 
practice  tliat  the  cups  have  a  tendency  to 
swell  or  contract :  in  the  former  case, 
they  render  loading  difficult — in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  are  apt  to  fall  out.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  iron  cups  on  the  German 
]»attcrn  will  come  into  general  use.  But 
the  great  improvement  of  the  Enfield,  in 
our  view,  was  the  reduction  of  the  cali¬ 
ber,  which  enabled  the  soldier  still  to 
•arry  his  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  th.at  the 
Enfield  has  a  tendency  to  “  lead,”  owing 
to  the  enormous  friction  of  the  expanded 
j)rojectile  in  the  grooves ;  and  we  allow 
that  complaints  of  this  were  very  rife  in 
the  C-rime.a, 

In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  3Iinie 
system  originally  met  with  slight  favor, 
for  all  the  iight  troo|)8  of  the  army  of  the 
Ea.st  still  had  carabines  a  tige.  With 
the  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  Minie  was  restored  to  its  jilace.  As, 
curiously  enough,  the  old  calibt'rof  smooth¬ 
bore  nuiskcts  was  retained,  experiments 
were  made  to  lighten  the  ammunition. 
A  Captain  Nessler  brought  out  a  short¬ 
ened  projectile  without  a  culot,  which 
was  foun<l  to  be  defective,  and,  although 
various  other  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  have  been  made,  the  French 
Millie  still  remains  inferior  to  the  German. 
In  other  countries  experiments  have  also 
been  made,  with  which  we  will  not  trouble 
the  reader,  but  we  may  fairly  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  it  is  extremely  difticult  lo 
])roduce  a  re.ally  good  expanding  jirojec- 
tile  without  a  cup.  Either  the  sides  of  the 
cavity,  are  too  thick,  and  the  expansion  is 
doubtful,  or  they  arc  too  thin,  and  the 
projectiles  will  not  stand  transport.  We, 
therefore,  think  it  the  safest  course  to 
employ  the  sharp-pointed  iron  culats. 

Another  exactly  opposite  system  of 
making  the  projectile  fill  the  grooves  is 
by  compression — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
expanded  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
but  squeezed  together  longitudinally.  This 
system  possesses  the  same  advantages  as 
the  Millie  as  regards  simplicity  and  con¬ 
venience  of  loading,  with  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  of  recoil,  through  the  successive  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  grooves  by  the  bullet.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  system  is,  that  it  was 
simultaneously  invented  by  two  gentle¬ 
men  in  1852,  an  Austrian  artillery  officer 
of  the  name  of  Lorenz,  and  an  English 


gunsmith.  Wilkinson,  whence  the  system 
is  fairly  known  as  the  Lorenz-Wilkinson. 
It  has  been  most  extensively  employed  in 
Austria,  where,  since  1853,  the  Chasseurs 
have  been  gradually  anned  with  short 
rifles  of  that  pattern.  They  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Italy  in  1859,  and  that  they  are 
effective  in  the  hands  of  expert  shots  was 
proved  by  the  great  loss  the  French  suf¬ 
fered  in  officers.  The  defects  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  appear  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  ajv 
plied  to  rifles  of  the  old  jiattern,  and  it  is 
certain  that  expansion  is  more  likely  to 
be  effectual  in  all  cases  than  compression  ; 
while,  further,  barrels  are  apt  to  expand 
with  lengthened  use,  and  in  that  case  the 
compressing  bullet  is  unavailing,  as  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  success  is  the 
reduction  of  the  wiudage  to  a  minimum. 

In  all  the  systems  we  have  hitherto  dis¬ 
cussed  loading  has  taken  place  by  the 
muzzle,  the  only  change  being  that  m  the 
Millie  and  Lorenz  systems  the  ramrod  is 
not  employed  to  force  the  projectile  into 
the  grooves,  and  itsshape  and  the  gunpow¬ 
der  combined  undertake  this  duty.  It  is 
plain  that  it  would  be  better  still  if  the 
ramrod  could  be  entirely  supjuessed,  and 
the  loading  take  jilace  at  the  breech. 
Th.at  such  a  system  of  loading  would  be 
most  valuable  in  the  field  was  recognized 
with  the  earliest  use  of  fire-arm.s,  and  re¬ 
peated  experiments  were  made  to  con¬ 
struct  breech-loaders.  They  all  failed, 
however,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
bining  secure  closing  of  the  breech  with 
the  requisite  facilities  of  opening  it.  Our 
industrial  age  has  overcome  this  difficulty, 
and  breech-loading  rifles  have  long  been 
in  use,  and  seemed  to  have  reached  per¬ 
fection.  It  was  for  this  re.ason  th.at  wo 
deferred  any  allusiou  to  them,  although 
the  Prussian  breech-loading  needle-gun 
was  introduced  before  Thouvenin’s  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  advantages  of  breech-loading  are 
p.alpable.  The  use  of  the  ramrod  is  en¬ 
tirely  done  away  with,  a.s  the  hand 
|»laces  the  cartridge  in  its  proper  place. 
Hence  loading  is  greatly  facilitated  and 
accelerated.  The  value  of  this  can  not 
be  over-estimated  at  a  period  when  all 
armies  possess  arms  of  precision,  so  that 
superiority  can  only  exist  in  the  rapidity 
of  fire — in  other  words,  firing  more  rounds 
at  the  enemy  than  he  can  return.  Again, 
with  all  muzzle-loading  guns  the  sharp- 
shooier  is  necessarily  obliged  to  leave 
his  cover  for  a  moment,  because  he  must 
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hold  his  rifle  perpendicularly  lest  the 
ovrdcr  should  cling  to  the  sides  of  the 
arrel.  With  the  breech-loader,  on  the 
other  hand  the  soldier  need  not  stir, 
but  can  keep  his  eye  on  the  enemy 
during  the  whole  period  of  loading. 
Other  advantages  are,  that  infantry  cjin 
fire  a  volley,  and  load  again  as  they  I 
advance  on  the  enemy,  while  cleaning  the 
piece  is  so  facilitated  that  it  may  be  effect¬ 
ed  even  during  the  action.  The  great 
defect  of  breech-loaders  is  their  want  of  ! 
durability:  they  naturally  wear  out  much  i 
sooner  at  the  oritice,  and  ^n  eye-witness 
has  informed  us  that  during  the  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein  campaign  the  Prus-sian  troops 
were  compelled  to  tire  under  the  arm,  as 
tSe  flame  flashed  forth  from  the  opening  I 
after  some  rounds  had  been  fired,  and  the  i 
fouling  rendered  it  iin(>ossible  to  close  the 
breech  hermetically. 

Of  breech  -  loaders  proper,  the  only 
weaj>ons  employed  in  EuroiMj  are  the 
chamber-loading  guns  for  infantry  and 
marines  in  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  the  va- ! 
rieties  of  revolvers  and  the  needle-g<in.  j 
Breech-loading  carbines  have  also  been  j 
partially  introduced  among  the  English  j 
cavalry.  Of  the  first  we.apon  we  need  j 
only  say  that  there  is  a  chamber  separate  1 
from  the  gun,  and  is  fired  on  the  percus-  ! 
sion  system,  while  in  the  needle-guns  the  | 
opening  is  at  the  back  of  the  chamber, ! 
which  forms  a  portion  of  the  barrel. 

The  idea  of  the  revolver  is  very  old,  as 
many  specimens  of  which  pistols  on  that  i 
system  may  be  seen  in  collections  of  old 
arms.  Colonel  Colt  was  the  first  to  bring  j 
it  back  into  general  use,  and  successive  j 
improvements  have  been  made,  the  last  by  i 
]SIr.  Harding,  in  what  is  called  the  Hard- 1 
ing-Deane  revolver,  which  Is  exquisitely 
simple  in  its  mechanism,  and  not  liable  to 
get  out  of  order.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  the  principle  to  guns, 
but  they  have  generally  failed,  and  the 
revolver-pistol  is  now  generally  used  in 
the  European  navies.  In  the  Indian  mu-  j 
tiny,  however,  the  English  troops  employ¬ 
ed  it  w'ith  very  deadly  effect.  The  breech¬ 
loading  carbine — also  an  American  inven-  j 
tion — makes  very  excellent  practice,  but 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  advisable  to 
adhere  to  the  old  pattern,  because  the 
great  object  is  to  keep  complicated  W’ea- 

f>ons  as  far  as  possible  out  of  soldiers* 
lands.  We  may  mention  another  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Sharp’s  breech-loader,  that  it  is 
self-capping,  there  being  a  provision  of 


caps,  one  of  which  slips  on  to  the  nipple 
by  the  act  of  setting  the  hammer. 

The  Prussian  needle-gun  was  invented 
by  Professor  Dreyse,  at  Sommerda,  so  far 
back  as  1835,  and  he  applied  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  breech-loaders  soon  after.  The 
Prussians  are  excessively  sanguine  about 
this  weapon,  and  say  that,  ere  long,  it 
will  become  the  univemal  arm.  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  form  the  most  perfect  idea  of  this 
gun  from  children’s  toy-muskets,  from 
which  a  wooden  ramrod  is  fired  by  means 
of  a  powerful  spring,  to  the  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  looking  glasses.  The  act  of  pull¬ 
ing  the  trigger  sets  a  steel  spring  in  mo¬ 
tion,  which  drives  the  neetile  through  the 
powder  into  the  explosive  matter,  which 
sits  just  behind  the  conical  bullet.  The 
action  of  the  powder  is  said  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  being  tired  from  the  point, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  prac¬ 
tice  made  by  the  needle-gun,  for,  in  the 
revolution  of  1849,  we  SJiw  men  shot  at 
Mannheim  the  whole  width  of  the  Neck- 
ar,  which  is  a  little  over  nine  hundred 
yards.  One  great  advantage  of  the  nee¬ 
dle-gun  is  the  abolition  of  caps,  which  are 
most  troublesome  things  to  put  on,  es- 
}>ecially  in  winter,  and  the  lock  is  naturally 
far  less  complicated  than  in  ordinary  mus¬ 
kets.  The  only  fragile  part  is  the  needle, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  put  in  a  fresh  one, 
even  in  action.  The  Prussian  government 
are  so  convinced  of  the  merits  of  these 
guns,  that  they  have  introduced  them 
throughout  the  army — line  and  landwehr, 
chasseurs  and  light  cavalry,  being  armed 
wkh  them,  which  produces  an  admirable 
uniformity  of  ammunition,  a  matter  of 
vital  consequence  in  action.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  Prussians  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  try  the  merits  o’f  the 
needle-gun  in  a  campaign  ;  but  its  use  in 
Baden  and  Schleswig-IIolstein  fully  proved 
its  value.  When  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  soldier  can  fire  five  times  in 
a  minute,  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the 
needle-gun  is  a  very  valuable  invention. 
Hitherto  Prussia  has  alone  introduced 
this  arm,  but  the  Emperor  Najmleon  has 
been  making  numerous  experiments  re¬ 
cently  with  breech-loaders,  and,  with  his 
practical  good  sense,  it  is  very  possible 
that  he  m.-xy  make  such  improvements  as 
to  render  tlieir  general  introduction  highly 
advisable. 

W e  have  not  alluded  to  any  but  regula¬ 
tion  weapons  in  this  sketch,  else  we  might 
have  said  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Lancas- 
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ter  gun  with  winch  tlie  engineers  are  arm¬ 
ed.  From  all  wo  hear  it  is  an  admirable 
weajwn,  but  we  hav3  no  doubt  that  the 
Enfield  will  remain  the  standard  arm  of 
the  service.  Take  it  altogether,  we  prefer 
it  to  every  rifle  now  in  use,  for  it  is  sim¬ 
ple,  ea.sy  of  repair,  light  and  handy. 
Whitworth’s  rifle,  we  are  prepared  to  al¬ 
low’,  makes  better  practice  ;  but  the  reason 
is  very  simple  :  the  caliber  is  partly  redu¬ 
ced,  and  we  need  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that 
the  smaller  th.at  is,  the  more  accurate  the 
fire  will  be.  But  this  accuracy  is  paid 
for;  in  the  first  place,  the  Whitworth 
fouls  far  more  rapidly  than  the  Enfield, 
and  that  is  a  serious  consideration  in  the 
field,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  action  that  gun  is  the  best  which  c<xte- 
ris  puribm  the  greatest  number  of 
rounds  before  it  wants  cleaning.  3Iore- 
over,  the  range  of  the  Enfield  is  quite 
sufiicient  for  an  action ;  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  long-range  weapons  may 
be  effectively  used  by  sharpshooters,  but, 
so  soon  as  the  powder-smoke  begins  to 
hang  on  the  ground,  the  range  becomes 
of  very  slight  consequence.  We  believe 
that  the  Enfield  is  the  queen  of  muskets 
ourselves,  and  only  inferior  to  the  breech¬ 
loader.  Of  course,  if  all  the  Prussians 
say  about  the  needle-gun  be  true,  they 
have  the  best  rifle  in  the  world ;  but  we 
think  that,  had  its  merits  not  been  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  grave  disadvantages,  we 
should  have  heard  more  about  it  in  this 
country. 

Very  great  changes  have  necessarily 
been  effected  by  the  new  fire-arms  in  tl»e 
mo<le  of  fighting,  as  the  Italian  campaign 
proved.  In  the  first  place,  cavalry  seem 
to  have  fallen  entirely  into  thebackground, 
and  artillery  and  light  infantry  do  all  the 
work :  the  former  throwing  the  foe  into 
confu.sion,  the  latter  breaking  through 
their  r.anks  by  the  imj)etuosity  of  the 
charge.  Jiut  the  race  has  been  far  from 


equal  between  the  ordnance  and  the  rifle  ; 
we  know  to  a  nicety  what  the  latter ‘is 
capable  of  effecting,  but  there  appear  no 
limits  to  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the 
former.  At  a  distance  from  which  a  field- 
battery  opens  fire,  and  the  speed  .and  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  firing,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  destroy  an  entire  cavalry  regiment  ere 
it  reached  the  guns  in  its  charge.  This  is 
a  subject  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  we  expect 
to  hear  ere  long  of  his  resolve  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  employment  of  cavalry. 

Altogether,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
England  is  in  no  way  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe  as  regards  her  ordnance  and  fire¬ 
arms  ;  and  that  we  may  remain  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Enfield  rifles  until  a  decisive 
campaign  has  tested  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  Prussian  breech-loading  gun. 
Should  it  prove  all  its  partisans  say  of  it, 
then  no  hesitation  would  be  possible,  and 
the  whole  of  our  infantry  would  have  to 
be  re-armed.  But,  until  that  takes  place, 
we  think  the  war  department  act  wisely 
in  adhering  to  the  Enfield,  which  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  favorite  with  the  soldier.  Mr.  Whit- 
w’orth’s  friends  are  naturally  very  irate 
that  his  gun  has  been  neglected ;  but  there 
are  insuperable  objections  to  its  introduc¬ 
tion  as  the  regulation  arm.  The  great 
merits  of  his  rifle  are  acknowledged  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  selected  for  the  Wim¬ 
bledon  contest ;  but  this  is  one  of  those 
few  cases  in  which  a  thing  may  be  too 
good.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  never 
be  left  out  of  sight  that,  under  Providence, 
the  Enfield  rifle  regained  us  our  Indian 
possessions.  It  would  be  the  hight  of 
mgratitiulo  to  discard  so  valuable  a  weap¬ 
on  save  for  the  most  urgent  reasons  ;  and 
those  reasons,  wo  humbly  repeat,  can  only 
be  the  perfecting  of  the  breech-loader. 
When  that  takes  place,  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender  our  old  friend  the  Enfield, 
but  not  before. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON. 


Few  English  statesmen  of  modern  times 
have  filled  so  high  a  position  in  the  impe¬ 
rial  government  of  England  for  so  long  a 
period,  or  exerted  so  wide  and  command¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as 
Ix>rd  Palmerston.  The  very  fine  jicrtrait 
of  this  eminent  statesman  which  adorns 
the  present  number  of  The  Eclectic,  was 
photographed  but  a  short  time  since,  and 
represents  him  very  life-like  seated  in  his 
private  cabinet.  Mr.  Sartain  has  had  em¬ 
inent  success  in  depicting  his  lordship  as 
he  really  appears,  as  a  glance  at  the  sofl 
rick  shading  in  the  engraving  will  show. 
It  seems  needful  to  give  but  a  brief 
outline  biogr.aphical  sketch  of  one  whose 
name,  character,  and  position  are  so  well 
known  over  the  civilized  world. 

Henbv  Temple  Viscount  Palmerston 
was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1784.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  he  succeeded  to  this  title.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1806, 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  death,  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Horsham.  He  ranged  himself  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  government  by  his  vote  and 
influence.  In  the  next  Parliament  he  was 
returned  for  Newport,  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  Having  joined  the  Portland  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1807,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  In  1809, 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Percev.al, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  Sccretary-at-War, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  James  Murray  Pulte- 
ney  ;  and  next  year,  vacating  his  seat  for 
Newport,  was  elected  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  He  continued  to  fill  the 
office  of  Secretary-at-War  for  nineteen 
years  successively,  namely,  from  October, 
*1809,  to  May,  1828,  when  he  gave  place 
to  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Goderich’s 
cabinet.  Some  time  prior  to  1825  he  w.as 
fired  at  .and  slightly  wounded  by  a  m.an, 
without  his  having  given  the  least  provo¬ 
cation  ;  but  on  inquiry  the  man  was 
proved  to  be  clearly  insane.  The  office 
which  Lord  Palmerston  filled  for  so  long 
a  period,  extending  through  the  successive 
administrations  of  Perceval,  Castlereagh, 
Liverpool,  Canning,  and  Goderich,  is  one 


of  acknowledged  importance,  and  of  no 
inconsiderable  difficulty ;  and  the  best^ 
proof  of  his  lordship’s  competency  for 
discharging  its  functions  is  to  be  found  in 
his  continuing  to  retain  it  undisturbed 
amid  the  conflict  of  parties,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  ch.anges  which,  in  other  offices, 
were  continually  taking  place.  It  is  jiret- 
ty  evident  that  Lord  Palmerston,  for  much 
of  this  time,  must  have  avowed  tory  jioli- 
tics,  and  given  his  supfiort  to  them.  But 
it  is  equally  plain  that  he  latterly  imbibed 
the  more  liberal  principles  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  ;  and  atler  that  lamented  statesman’s 
death  he  discovered  an  eviilent  loaning 
toward  the  enlightened  jiolicy  of  Lord 
Goderich  and  3Ir.  Huskisson.  Tliough, 
like  the  latter,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Secretary-at-War  in  the  Wellington  minis¬ 
try,  he  took  Mr.  Huskisson’s  })art  in  the 
fracas  occasioned  by  that  gentleman’s 
vote  on  the  East-Retford  question,  and 
resigned  his  place  on  account  of  wh.at  he 
considered  to  be  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
“  The  Duke”  on  th.at  occasion.  He  aide*l 
the  Peel  and  Wellington  cabinet  in  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  di8.abililies,  a 
measure  of  which  ho  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  advocates.  When  the  first  Re¬ 
form  bill  M'as  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1831,  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Palmerston  appeared  among  his 
supporters,  and  he  continued  to  give  that 
measure  his  powerful  support  until  the 
effbi’ts  of  its  promoters  were  finally 
crowned  with  success.  This  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  cost  him  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held  since 
1809.  He  was,  however,  returned  in 
1831,  for  Bletchingley.  In  1832  he  sat 
for  South-IIants,  but  w'as  defeated  at  the 
general  election  in  1834.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  for  Tiverton,  which  he  still  repre¬ 
sents.  He  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
secretaryship  from  1830  until  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Whig  cabinet  in  1834.  In  the 
April  following  he  resumed  that  office, 
and  resigned  it  again  in  1841.  With  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  office,  in  1846,  he 
again  took  the  same  office,  which  ho  re¬ 
signed  December  twenty-second,  1851. 
His  lordship  is  one  of  the  best  practiced 
I  statesmen  of  whom  England  can  boast. 
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THE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  OF  186  2. 


The  unrcrnitling  labors  of  the  Royal 
Cominissioners  are  fast  reducing  the  huge 
mass  of  details  connected  with  next  year’s 
Fixhihilion  to  order  and  system.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  connected  with  the  or^aniz.a- 
tion  of  Trade  Committees  for  Engli.sh 
exhibitors  are  fast  progressing  towards 
completion,  and  the  Commission  ap^inted 
by  the  French  Emperor  is  equally  diligent 
and  forward  in  its  results.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  however,  there  is  a  certain  ainoiint 
of  apathy  as  to  the  intended  display. 
That  this  is  due  to  political  causes  alone 
is  known  from  the  fact  that  only  in  those 
parts  of  Europe  w'hich  either  nave  been 
m  a  state  of  disturbance,  or  apprehend  it 
for  next  year,  is  this  feeling,  or  rather  ab¬ 
sence  of  feeling,  for  the  Exhibition  disco¬ 
verable.  To  make  up  for  it,  however, 
English  manufacturers  are  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  it  with  redoubled  ardor.  As 
in  the  last  Exhibition,  one  half  the  entire 
space  of  the  building  will  be  allotted  to 
Imgland  and  the  colonies,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  among  the  varions  foreign  countries. 
All  the  applications  for  space  from  Eng¬ 
land  have  neen  sent  in,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  extent  when  we 
state  that,  if  all  were  granted  that  is  ask¬ 
ed,  England  alone  w’ould  require  a  build¬ 
ing  nearly  three  times  larger  than  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  for  next  year.  It  follows, 
therefore,  as  only  half  this  is  allotted  to 
Great  Britain,  that  the  demands  for  space 
will  all  have  to  be  reduced  one  sixth  of 
•what  is  now  asked.  Some  exhibitors’ 
demands  are  most  preposterously  exor¬ 
bitant. 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  fiur  idea 
of  the  immense  extent  of  the  intended 
structure,  and  also  of  the  rapidity  -with 
which  it  is  being  raised.  A  fortnight  ago 
and  the  surveyors  were  only  marking  out 
the  ground,  and  a  line  of  little  sticks  of 
different  colors  xvas  the  sole  aid  to  tracing 
the  plan  of  the  building.  Now  all  the 
concrete  foundations  have  been  laid  and 
hardened,  and  the  walls  of  the  picture- 


gallery  are  already  some  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  first  impression  on  entering  the  works 
i.s,  that  you  are  in  a  hopground  of  colos.'ial 
proportions,  so  bare  looks  the  flat  inclo¬ 
sure,  with  its  hundreds  of  scaffold-poles, 

!  set  in  lines  of  such  length  that  the  furthest 
'  off  seems  a  mere  twig.  Stray  men  are  at 
!  work  here  and  there  removing  gravel,  or 
setting  broad  slabs  of  stone  on  little 
cubes  of  brickwork.  There  are  really 
some  800  employed  in  all,  but  they  are 
lost,  and  look  as  nothing  in  the  wide  in¬ 
closure.  When  all  is  in  full  operation, 
from  3000  to  3500  laborers  will  be  requir¬ 
ed.  The  site  of  the  domes  is  as  yet  only 
marked  by  sticks,  with  here  and  there 
solid  square  columns  of  brickwork  and 
masonry  let  into  the  ground  to  carry  the 
cast-iron  columns.  The  brickwork  and 
masonry,  also,  on  which  the  columns  for 
the  nave  and  transepts  will  rest,  are  also 
complete,  and  the  great  picture-gallery, 
as  we  have  8.aid,  is  most  rapidly  advancing. 
There  must  be  very  many  of  our  readers 
who  have  contemplated  building  improve¬ 
ments  in  some  form  or  other,  if  only  in 
the  way  of  a  little  green-house,  or  an  ad¬ 
ditional  stall  to  the  stable,  and  who  cjin, 
therefore,  understand  what  the  builder’s 
“  bill  of  quantities”  means,  and  recollect 
how  they  have  shrunk  in  alarm  from  the 
estimate  of  so  many  thousand  bricks,  two 
tons  of  mortar,  five  hundred  cwt.  of  tim¬ 
ber,  so  many  hundred  Queen  slates,  and 
so  on. 

All  bills  of  quantities,  however,  fall  into 
utter  insignificance  when  we  come  to  look 
at  the  amount  of  materials  required  to 
complete  the  building  for  1862.  The 
foundations  have  already  consumed  5000 
I  tons  of  concrete,  wdiich,  as  the  first  item, 

I  is  pretty  fair.  On  these  foundations  will 
I  be  laid  nearly  60,000  tons,  or  1,400,000 
cubic  feet,  of  brickwork,  requiring  up¬ 
wards  of  18,000,000  bricks  to  buUd  U. 
To  18,000,000  bricks  no  less  than  22,000 
tons  of  mortar  will  be  requisite.  10,000 
tons  of  iron-work — namely,  about  7000 
I  tons  of  cast,  and  3000  tons  of  wrought- 
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iron — will  be  used  in  the  entire  structure. 
As  there  are  nearly  1,200,000  superficial 
feet  of  flooring,  the  same  amount  of  tim¬ 
ber  as  of  iron  is  required — namely,  10,000 
tons.  The  flooring  alone  consumes  360 
miles  of  planking,  seven  inches  wide,  and 
270  miles’  length,  nine  inches  wide,  or  up- 
wani  of  600  miles’  length  of  planking  in 
all.  The  actual  quantities  are  1,200,000 
and  2,000,000  lineal  feet  of  each  kind. 
For  the  windows  no  less  than  108  miles’ 
length,  or  600,000  feet,  of  sashing  will  be 
required,  to  till  in  which  are  required  600 
tons  of  shect-glas.s  and  upward  of  60  tons 
of  putty.  Tlio  roofs  will  need  600,000 
square  feet  of  felt ;  and  among  the  minor 
items  are  between  200  and  300  tons  of 
nails,  600  tons  of  p.aint,  300  tons  of  piping, 
and  so  on.  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
whole  structure  will  be  no  less  than 
73,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  public  h.ave  recently  been  rather 
astounded  to  see  that  the  district  survey¬ 
or  summoned  Messrs.  Kclk  and  Lucn.s, 
the  contractors,  for  commencing  a  build¬ 
ing  not  in  .accordance  with  the  jn’ovisions 
of  the  Building  Act.  Now',  when  this  i 
Act  was  passed  such  a  gigantic  structure  j 
as  that  intended  for  next  year’s  Exhibition  j 
was  never  contemplated.  The  Act  pro- 1 
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vides  that  no  building  for  trade  purposes 
shall  exceed  in  contents  216,000  cubic 
feet ;  but  from  this  arc  e.xempted  all  rail- 
w.ay  stations  and  buildings,  also  all  build¬ 
ings  for  the  service  of  the  Crown.  As  all 
the  articles  to  be  exhibited  next  year  w  ill 
have  their  prices  affixed,  and  as  all,  or 
nearly  all,  will  bo  sold  before  the  Exhibi 
tion  is  over,  the  building  necessarily 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
one  for  trade  purj)oses,  and,  though  built 
under  Roy.al  charter,  is  neither  a  Crown 
nor  a  raihvay  building.  Consequently, 
under  the  Act  its  contents  w’ould  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  216,000  cubic  feet,  inste.ad  of 
73,000,000,  as  intended.  Fortuimtely, 
the  Board  of  Works  overruled  the  legal 
interference  of  the  district  surveyor,  and 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  building. 
But  for  this  sensible  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  Lord  Granville  would  have  had  to 
pass  a  short  Bill  exempting  the  proposed 
building  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  not  a  nail  could  have  been  driven  or 
a  brick  laid  until  such  bill  had  passed 
both  Houses.  The  magistrate  was  obliged 
to  inflict  a  nominal  fine  of  one  shilling  on 
^Ir.  Kelk  for  his  contemplated  infraction 
of  the  law,  and  with  this  the  affair  has 
dropped. 


From  the  London  Kerlew. 
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A  PKSTiLKNTiAi.  di.scasG  whicli  is  new,  j 
or  w'hich  is  believed  to  bo  so,  always  ex¬ 
cites  great  alarm,  because  the  imagiim- 
lion  is  apt  to  ex.^ggerate  evils  of  which 
experience  has  not  yet  measured  the  ex¬ 
tent,  and  for  which  skill  has  not  yet  pro¬ 
vided  a  remedy.  Since  the  disappe.arance 
of  cholera,  diphtheria  has,  for  several  years 
been  the  principal  source  of  apprehension. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  mistaken 
notion  generally  prevalent  as  to  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  this  disease,  and  as  to  the  opinions 
of  the  medical  profession  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that  diphtheria,  as  an  epidemic^ 
is  new  to  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  M. 


j  Bretonneau,  the  first  medical  writer  of  the 
present  day  who  drew  attention  to  it, 
never  considered  it  as  a  new  disease,  but 
at  once  identified  it  with  a  inal.ady  des¬ 
cribed  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which, 
ag.ain,  is  well  known  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  “  putrid  sore  throat  ”  of 
our  older  English  writers.  Neither  has 
there  been  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  point  among  phy.sicians  in  general. 
The  ehief  difference  has  been  as  to 
whether  diphtheria  be  an  independent 
disease,  or  merely  a  modific.ation  of  scar¬ 
let  fever.  It  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
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profitable  to  present  onr  readers  with  a 
brief  statement  of  the  fatits  of  the  case,  as 
established  by  a  comparison  of  recent  in- 
vestigations  with  the  recorded  observa¬ 
tions  of  past  times : 

1.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  a 
description  given  by  the  ancient  Greek 
physician  Aretreus  refers  to  the  disease  in 
question. 

2.  In  modern  times,  the  disease  pre¬ 
vailed  in  an  epidemic  form  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  Kuropean  countries,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  visited  England,  Fiance,  It.aly,  Swe 
den,  Holland,  Germany,  and  North-Amer- 
ica  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  then,  in  a  great  measure, 
disappeared  till  about  the  year  1818, 
when  it  broke  out  in  France,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail,  more  or  less,  for  some 
years.  Within  the  la.st  three  or  four 
years  it  has  been  prevalent  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  in  North- 
America,  and  in  Australia. 

.3.  It  has  been 'known  by  many  names. 
Besides  the  technical  applications  given 
to  it  by  various  medical  writers,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  in  England,  the  popular  names  of 
“putrid  sore  throat,”  “malignant  sore 
throat,”  and  “  epidemic  croup,”  and  in 
Spain  that  of  garotiUo.  Lastly,  in  the 
year  1821,  it  Wius  described  by  M.  Bre- 
tonneau,  of  Tours,  under  the  name  of 
“  diphtherite,”  or  di'pht/ieritis,  which  term 
having  been  found  etymologically  objec¬ 
tionable,  has  lately  been  exchanged  for 
dipht/ieria. 

4.  Though  it  has  prevailed  epidemical¬ 
ly  only  at  particular  limes  and  at  uncer¬ 
tain  intervals,  it  has  never  ceased  to  show 
itself  in  a  sjioradic  form  —  that  is  to  say, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  the  popu¬ 
lation,  like  any  other  disease,  and  ajiart 
from  any  epidemic  influence. 

5.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
disease,  and  that  from  which  it  derives  its 
name  of  “  diphtheria,”  {dtphthera,  a  skin,) 
is  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a  false 
membrane,  consisting  of  a  peculiar  exuda¬ 
tion  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat, 


air-pass.ages,  and  occasionally  other  part.s 
of  the  body.  The  false  membrane  varies 
much  in  consistence,  situation,  and  extent. 
It  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  pharynx 
and  tonsils,  and  at  others  extends  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  down¬ 
ward  into  the  gullet.  Sometimes  it  af¬ 
fects  the  Iniynx,  and  even  extends  into 
the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  diphtheric  exudation  is  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  form  of  a  few  limited  patch¬ 
es  in  the  throat,  or  absent  altogether  in 
cases  which,  nevertheless,  are  clearly  at- 
tribut.able  to  the  same  epidemic  influence. 
Lastly,  the  exudation  may  appear  on  .any 
part  of  the  body  which  has  been  denuded 
of  its  cuticle. 

6.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  putrid 
or  malignant  sore  throat,  in  connection 
with  scarlet  fever,  led  to  a  long  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  whether  these  diseases  were 
or  were  not  essentially  the  same;  and, 
till  lately,  the  balance  of  opinion  had  in¬ 
clined  greatly  in  favor  of  their  identity. 
Renewed  observation  of  malignant  sore 
throat,  under  its  present  name  of  diphthe¬ 
ria,  has  turned  the  scale  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  We  have  now  the  advantage  «'f 
knowing  —  what  w.as  not  formerly  well 
understood  —  that  specific  febrile  poisons 
may  be,  and  not  very  unfrequently  are, 
coexistent,  and  jiroductive  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  effects,  ill  the  same  living  system. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  instances 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  diphtheria  are 
combined  with  those  of  scarlet  fever, 
while  a  careful  observation  of  the  separate 
diseases  has  convinced  a  majority  of  in¬ 
quirers  that  they  are  esscnlially  distinct. 
This  conclusion  is  much  fortified  by  the 
consideration  that  diphtheria  is  found  to  be 
frequently  associated  with  measles  as  well 
as  with  scarlet  fever,  yet  no  one  ever  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  identical  with  the  for 
mer.  In  truth,  diphtheria,  like  cholera  and 
other  epidemics,  has  a  great  tendency  to 
impress  some  of  its  own  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  on  other  diseases  which  are  jweva- 
leut  at  the  same  time. 
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An  Ikpebial  Platthino. — The  following  appears 
in  the  Moniteur :  The  Emperor  and  Empress  on 
Saturday  visited  the  trireme,  that  beautiful  specimen 
of  an  ancient  vessel  which  was  built  according  to 
the  orders  and  indications  of  his  Majesty,  and  which, 
on  her  being  launched,  excited  so  much  attention 
and  interest  among  persons  who  occupy  themselves 
with  naval  archeology.  The  Emperor,  in  ordering 
the  execution  of  this  vessel,  had  for  object  to  throw 
light  on  the  disputed  question  of  the  old  row-galleys, 
known  by  the  name  of  triremes.  No  precise  des¬ 
cription  of  these  vessels  has  come  down  to  our 
times,  and  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  of  them 
from  some  bassi  relievi  and  scattered  pas.<<agcs  in  an¬ 
cient  authors.  In  spite  of  the  researches  of  xarana, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  those  of  M.  Gal, 
historiographer  of  the  marine,  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word  tririme  could  not  be  decided  on.  Now 
the  problem  of  three  rows  of  oars  placed  one  over 
the  other  appears  to  be  practically  solved  by  the 
experiment  which  the  Emperor  has  ^d  made.  The 
tririme  now  at  St.  Cloud  is  40  metres  (1.^1  ft.  3  in.) 
lung  at  the  water-mark,  6^  metres  (18  ft.  8  in.)  wide, 
and  drawing  Im.  P)c.  (3  ft.  7  in.)  of  water.  She  is 
propelled  by  130  oars,  65  on  either  side,  each  moved 
by  one'man.  They  are  arranged  in  three  rows  ;  the 
lower  one  is  under  a  covered  deck,  which  explains 
the  name  of  talamilet,  {talamot,  room  under  the 
deck,)  by  which  the  ancient  authors  distinguished 
these  rowers ;  the  other  two  rows  are  open,  and  the 
oars  of  the  upper  row  pass  behind  the  heads  of  those 
of  the  row  under  them.  This  arrangement  also  ex¬ 
plains  the  name  of  sygttes,  yoke,)  given  to 

the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  trantlM,  (tranoe,  throne,) 
applied  to  the  men  on  the  upper  benches.  Two 
rudders  are  placed,  according  to  the  indication  of 
the  ancient  bassi  relievi.  The  bow  is  armed  at  the 
water’s  edge  with  the  rontrum,  a  spear  with  three 
points,  intended  to  pierce  and  lay  open  tlie  sides  of 
the  enemy’s  vessels.  When  the  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press  arrived  on  board  the  trireme,  all  the  rowers 
were  at  their  posts,  and  immediately,  at  a  signal 
from  the  commanding  officer,  the  130  oars  were 
in  movement  with  perfect  regularity,  although  the. 
men  had  received  but  little  drilling.  The  galley,  on 
leaving  St.  Cloud,  went  down  the  river  toward 
Keuilly-bridga  Her  speed,  making  allowance  for 
that  of  the  current,  was  5^  knots  an  hour.  Before 
reaching  the  bridge  at  Neuilly  the  tririme  was  turn¬ 
ed  round  by  the  action  of  her  rudders  and  the  oars 
on  one  side  backing  water,  while  the  others  pulled 
as  before,  after  which  she  again  ascended  the  river 
to  St.  Cloud.  During  the  passage  back  the  Emperor 
kid  diflerent  experiments  made  of  the  action  of  the 
different  rows  of  oars,  suppressing  in  succession  tliat 
of  the  talamites,  the  cygites,  or  the  tranites.  On 
reaching  her  former  mooring  their  Majesties  landed, 
testifying  their  perfect  satisfaction,  lioth  at  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  galley,  and  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  experiments  had  been  conducted. 
Although  the  visit  of  their  Majesties  was  unexpect¬ 
ed,  tlie  banks  of  the  river  were  soon  lined  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  assemblage  of  persons,  who  hailed  them  with 
the  warmest  acclamations. 
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An  Evening  Walk  with  a  Lion. — Shortly  after 
my  arrival  in  Natal,  a  brother  officer  and  myself 
made  a  shooting  excursion  to  the  St.  John’s  river. 
One  day  we  pursued  a  herd  of  elands,  and  my  friend 
killed  one.  After  the  usual  precautions  to  secure 
the  meat  from  the  attacks  of  the  vultures,  we  re¬ 
turned  to  our  camp,  and  K - proceeded  with  a 

wagon  to  bring  in  the  slain.  I  had  early  in  the 
morning  passed  a  vlei  on  which  a  number  of  wild 
ducks  were  swimming,  and,  my  horse  being  tired 
with  the  morning’s  chase,  1  thought  a  walk  there  in 
the  afternoon  would  enable  me  to  have  a  little  sport 
and  also  make  a  savory  addition  to  our  commis¬ 
sariat  supplies.  Thither  accordingly  I  procee<led 
alone.  1  found  the  duck  wild,  and  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bagging  any — so  much  so,  that  the  sun  wa.s 
down  ere  1  turned  my  steps  homeward.  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  found  it  gradually  growing  dark  : 
as  the  distance  was  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
this  troubled  me  little,  and  I  proceeded  cheerily, 
visions  of  eland-steaks,  and  other  good  things  to  be 
enjoyed  on  my  arrival,  making  me  step  out  with  a 
view  of  placing  myself  before  them  with  as  little 
delay  as  a  hungry  man  could  wi.sh.  Gradually  ob¬ 
jects  became  more  indistinct  and  the  darkness  more 
decided.  I  liastcncd  on.  1  knew  I  was  in  a  totally 
uninhabited  spot,  and  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortable 
— though  I  scarcely  knew  wliy,  or  at  what.  I  glanced 
to  the  right  and  left  to  make  sure  I  did  not  lose  my 
way.  About  100  yards  on  my  right  1  saw  an  ani¬ 
mal  moving  parallel  with  me :  it  appeared  small, 
and  I  wondered  what  it  could  be.  1  kept  my  eye 
fixed  upon  it,  and  as  I  did  so,  the  conriction  forced 
itself  U|>on  me  that  it  was  gradually  edging  toward 
me.  Either  H  was  nearer,  or  the  increasing  shades 
of  darkness  caused  it  to  loom  larger ;  certainly  it 
looked  bulky  and  of  more  formidable  dimensions 
than  when  I  first  became  consedous  of  its  presence. 
Silently  and  stealthily  it  continued  its  course — a 
vague,  undefined  feeling  of  danger  and  insecurity 
arose  within  me.  Wliat  could  it  be  ?  I  had  been 
so  short  a  time  in  tlie  country  that  I  scarcely  knew 
the  wild  animals  by  daylight ;  much  less,  then, 
could  I  recognize  my  persevering  friend  by  twilight. 

Uneasy  and  alarmed,  I  determined  to  lessen  the 
distance  between  ua  1  argued,  if  it  is  any  thing 
dangerous,  it  will  be  scared  at  my  boldness ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  antelope,  I  shall  be  satisfied, 
and  dismiss  my  apprehensions.  This  plausible  view 
of  the  case  I  supported  by  inclining  to  the  right  to¬ 
ward  my  silent  and  phantom-like  friend.  My  heart 
beat  quick  as  I  approached.  He  looked  bulky  and 
heavy  about  the  head  and  shoulders;  he  step|>ed 
slower  and  slower ;  presently  he  stopped.  I  looked 
hard  :  was  it  possible  ?  Even  my  inexperienced  eve 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Tlicre  was  no  room  for 
doubt ;  at  about  fifty  yards  distance  stood,  in  his 
pride  of  strength  and  power,  a  lion.  Day  was 
over,  night  had  begun :  it  was  his  hour,  his  time 
when  he  as.serted  his  supremacy  in  the  wilds,  when 
he  ranged  the  plains  in  search  of  prey.  I  hesitated 
a  moment  what  to  do.  I  then,  without  turning  my 
tiack  on  him,  walked  steadily  away.  I  kept  my  evo 
on  him  :  as  soon  as  I  was  in  motion  he  renewed  hia 
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Bilent  march,  parallel  to  mine.  With  difficulty  I 
prevented  myaelf  from  running,  but  I  stepped  forth 
at  my  best  pace ;  vain  effort — the  distance  rather 
diminished  than  increased  between  us.  I  slackened 
my  pace — my  friend  slackened  his :  there  was  some¬ 
thing  terrible  in  his  silent  and  menacing  movements. 
I  understood  his  intentions  well :  he  was  waiting 
until  it  was  dark,  that  I  could  not  discover  his  ap¬ 
proach.  I  had  my  gun  loaded,  alas  I  with  small 
shot — I  had  not  a  single  bullet  with  me.  I  held  my 
gun  cocked  and  pointed  toward  him.  I  thought  I 
would  fire  ;  but  perhaps  that  would  only  hasten  the 
cata.strophe — I  had  heard,  a  gun  fired  irritated  lions 
in.stcad  of  intimidating  them.  I  decided  to  walk 
steadily  on.  I  could  now  sec  the  camp-fires  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  As  I  drew  nearer,  it  grew 
darker ;  but  still  I  could  distit  guish  indistinctly  and 
at  intervals  the  same  dark  object  alongside.  With 
my  nerves  strung  to  a  painful  tension,  I  got  within 
a  tuindred  yards  of  the  fire.  Human  nature  could 
stand  it  no  longer:  I  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and 
rushed  in  frantie  haste  to  the  fire,  to  the  discomfi- 
tine  of  my  a.stonished  servant.  I  have  hunted  often 
since,  and  slain  many  lions — ^but  I  never  remained 
out  alone,  with  only  shot  in  my  gun,  after  nightfall. 
— A.  B. — Correnp.  “  Field.'' 

Charlks  II.  AMD  THE  BisHOP. — On  one  occasion 
Charles  II.  asked  Bishop  Htillingflcet:  “How  it  was 
that  he  idways  read  his  sermons  before  him,  when 
he  was  infonned  that  he  always  preached  without  a 
book  elsewhere  ?”  Stillingflect  answered  something 
about  the  awe  of  so  noble  a  congregation,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  great  and  wise  a  prince,  with  which  the 
King  him.self  was  very  well  contented.  “  But  pray,” 
continued  Stillingfleet,  “  will  your  Migwty  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  a  question  ?  Why  do  you  read 
your  speeches,  when  you  can  have  none  of  the  same 
reasons  ?”  “  Why,  truly,  doctor,”  replied  the  King, 

“  your  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one,  and  so  will 
be  my  answer.  I  have  asked  the  two  Houses  so 
often  and  for  so  much  money,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
look  them  in  the  face.” 

Laconic. — The  late  Professor  D - was,  prior 

to  his  appointment  to  his  chair,  rector  of  an  acade¬ 
my  in  Forfarshire.  He  was  particularly  reserved  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  fair  sex ;  but,  in  prospect 
of  obkiining  a  professorship,  he  ventured  to  make 
proposals  to  a  lady.  They  were  walking  together, 
and  the  important  question  was  put  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  sentiment  or  note  of  warning.  Of  course,  the 
lady  replied  by  a  gentle  “No.”  The  subject  was 
immediately  dropped  ;  but  the  parties  soon  met 
again.  “Do  you  remember,”  at  length,  said  the 
lady,  “  a  question  which  you  put  to  me  when  we  last 
met  ?”  The  ProftHisor  said  that  he  remembered. 

“And  do  you  n*memhiS-  my  answer,  Mr.  D - 

“  Oh !  yes,”  said  the  Professor.  “  Well,  Mr.  D - ,” 

proceeded  the  lady,  “I  have  l)cen  led,  on  considera¬ 
tion,  to  change  my  mind.”  “  And  so  have  I,”  dryly 
responded  the  Professor.  He  maintained  his  l>aehc- 
lorhood  to  the  dose.  —  Illvstrationt  of  Scoltish 
Character. 

W iLUAM  m.  os  ms  Death-Bko.  —  He  strained 
his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auvenpierqne  for  his  affec¬ 
tionate  and  loyal  services  for  thirty  years.  To  Albe¬ 
marle  he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  drawers.  “  You  know,”  he  said,  “  what  to  do 
with  them.”  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely  respire. 
“  Can  this,”  he  said  to  the  physicians,  “lust  long  ?” 


He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approaching.  Ho 
swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Bentinck.  Those 
were  bis  lost  articulate  words.  Bentinck  instantly 
came  to  the  bed-side,  bent  down,  and  placed  his  ear 
close  to  the  King’s  mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying 
man  moved,  bnt  nothing  could  be  heard.  The  King 
took  the  hand  of  bis  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt, 
all  that  had  east  a  slight  passing  cloud  over  their 
long  and  pure  friendship  was  forgotten.  It  was  now 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning.  He  clos¬ 
ed  his  eyes  and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bishops 
knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer. 
When  it  ended  William  was  no  more.  When  his 
remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he  wore 
next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  ribbon. 
The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It 
contained  a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
— Macaulay. 

A  Stork  Story. — Mr.  Horace  Mayhew,  in  his  new 
work  on  Jutland,  tells  the  following  story:  “An 
English  manufacturer  settled  somewhere  in  Zealand, 
amused  himself  by  changing  the  eggs  laid  by  a 
stork,  who  annually  built  her  ne.st  on  his  house,  for 
those  of  an  owl.  In  due  course  of  time  the  eggs 
were  hatched,  and  he  was  startled  one  morning  by  a 
tremendous  row  going  on  in  the  nest  of  the  (larent 
storks.  The  male,  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement, 
flew  round  and  round  his  nest ;  the  female  chattered 
away,  protecting  her  nestlings  under  her  trings ;  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  stork  was  not  satisfied 
with  ^e  produce  of  his  helpmate ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  louche  about  the  whole  ailuir ;  he  would  not 
recognize  the  offspring.  After  a  violent  dispute  the 
male  flew  away,  and  shortly  returned,  accompanied 
by  two  other  storks,  birds  of  consequence  and 
dignity.  They  sat  themselves  down  on  the  roof, 
and  listened  to  the  irroe  and  cows  of  the  matter. 
.Mrs.  Stork  wa.s  compelled  to  rise  and  exhibit  her 
children.  ‘‘  Can  they  be  mine  T  exclaimed  the 
stork.  “  Hap|>en  what  may,  I  will  never  recognize 
them.”  On  her  side,  Mrs.  Stork  protested  and  flut¬ 
tered,  and  vowed  it  was  all  witchcraft — never  had 
stork  possessed  so  faithful  a  wife  before.  Alas  I 
alas  !  how  seldom  the  gentle  sox  meets  with  Justic'e 
in  this  world  when  judged  by  man,  or,  in  this  ease, 
by  stork  kind.  The  judges  looked  wondrous  wise, 
consulted,  and  then  of  a  sudden,  without  pronounc¬ 
ing  sentence,  regardless  of  the  shrieks  for  mercy, 
fell  on  the  injured  Mis.  Stork,  and  picked  her  to 
death  with  their  long,  sharp  beaks.  As  for  the 
young  owls,  they  would  not  defile  their  bills  by 
touching  them,  so  they  kicked  them  out  of  the  nest 
and  they  were  killed  in  the  tumble.  The  father 
stork,  broken-hearted,  quitted  his  abode,  and  never 
oguin  returned  to  his  former  building-place.” 

The  DEscKNnANTS  or  Sir  Walter  Scott. — Youi 
correspondent  “  A.  B.,”  in  his  interesting  notes  on 
Deecendante  of  F'minent  Britinh  W'orthU*,  falls  into 
a  mistake  in  saying  that  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “  race” 
“  has  perished,”  and  also  that  “  those  of  but  slight 
relationship  inherit  his  land  and  title.”  Now,  not 
only  has  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  direct  descendant  living, 
but  at  the  same  time  tlie  title  is  extinct  at  present. 
A  few  words  will  explain  this.  The  representative 
of  Sir.  Walter  Scott  is  Mary  Monica  Scott,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
counsel,  and  (,'harlotte,  the  daughter  of  LiH-kharl, 
who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  Si'ott’s  son-in-law, 
having  married  Sir  Walter's  eldest  daughter,  Sopliia. 
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Mary  Monica  Scott  is  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 
Uie  late  Mrs.  Hope  Scott,  for,  although  a  son  and 
several  other  daughters  were  honi,  they  died  prema¬ 
turely.  Miss  Hope  Scott,  who  is  now  about  nine 
years  of  age,  is,  therefore,  the  great-grandchild  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the  female  side,  and  is  the  heir 
ess  of  Abbotsford  House  and  estate:  her  father, 
Mr.  Hope  Scott,  being  merely  administrator  or  tutor 
in  respect  to  the  property  at  present  Should  Mary 
Monica  Soott  die  without  issue,  then  the  property, 
but  not  the  title,  will  revert  to  the  nephew  or  ne¬ 
phews  of  iSr  Walter  Scott,  the  sons  of  his  eldest 
brother,  who,  I  believe,  are  at  present  resident  in 
America,  or  some  of  the  other  colonies.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  “  the  hope  of  founding  a  family”  in  the  direct 
male  line,  as  Lockhart  observes,  “died  with  him," 
there  is  still  a  hope,  which  all  will  cherish,  that  this 
child,  the  sole  living  link  that  remains  of  the  great 
minstrel's  house  and  family,  may  grow  up  to  woman’s 
estate,  and  perpetuate  the  “  race’*  which  has  already 
suffer^  Budi  Averse  fate. — Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
a  London,  paper. 

The  Late  Duel  at  Berlis. — Tlie  New  Prunilan 
Gazette  gives  the  following  account  of  the  duel  be¬ 
tween  M.  de  Manteviffel  and  M.  Twesten  :  “  We 
are  able  to  give  the  following  details  of  the  duel 
which  took  place  on  Monday  last  near  Potsdam. 
The  adversaries  were  Major-tieneral  Baron  de  Man- 
teuffcl,  chief  of  the  Military  Cabinet  of  the  King, 
and  M.  Twe.sten,  councilor  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Bcrl'm,  and  son  of  the  theological  professor  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city.  IHiere  recently  appear¬ 
ed  at  Berlin  an  anonymous  brochure,  entitled  ITial 
tehieh  may  yet  eare  u*.  In  this  pamphlet  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Cabinet  is  vigorously  attacked.  M.  de  Man- 
teuffel  is  depicted  as  a  man  who  views  military  ap¬ 
pointments  exclusively  from  the  court  point  of  view, 
and  who  for  some  time  past  has  been  a  complete 
stranger  to  the  army.  Capricc.s  and  nepotism  were 
spoken  of,  and  M.  de  ManteuflTel  was  compared  to 
‘Count  Grunne,  of  Vienna,  who  in  Italy  gave  over 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Count  Giulay and  it 
was  asked  if  a  battle  of  Rolferino  was  efiually  neces¬ 
sary  fur  us  *  to  remove  this  fatal  man  from  his  fatal 
position.’  M.  de  MantcufTel  heard  that  this  brochure 
was  the  work  of  Councilor  Twesten,  and  wrote  to 
ask  him  if  he  was  the  author.  The  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  latter  gave  the  reasons  why  he 
cousidered  the  maintenance  in  office  of  M.  de  Man- 
tcuffel  dangerous  to  the  state.  M.  de  Manteuffel 
demanded  a  public  retraction,  which  M.  de  Twesten 
refused,  offering,  however,  to  give  satisfaction  of 
another  kind.  Ibus  provoked,  M.  de  Manteuffel  de¬ 
manded  a  duel  at  eleven  paces,  with  power  to  either 
adversary  to  advance  three  paces.  On  the  ground 
the  seconds  made  every  attempt  to  effect  a  reconcili¬ 
ation,  and  a  very  moderate  declaration  wjis  drawn 
up.  M.  Twesten  read  it  and  declared  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  he  could  subscribe  to  it.  The  principals  were 
then  placed  ;  M.  Twesten  advanced  uhmediately 
three  paces,  fired,  and  the  ball  of  his  pistol  whizscd 
dose  by  the  eyes  of  M  de  Manteuffel.  The  latter 
advanced  three  paces,  raised  his  arm,  and  said: 

‘  Throughout  this  affair  you  have  conducted  your¬ 
self  as  a  perfect  gentleman.  I  con.sider  it  my  duty 
to  beg  you  once  more  to  end  the  difference  by  sign¬ 
ing  the  moderate  declaration  which  has  been  drawn 
up.’  The  reply  was :  ‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  re¬ 
tract.’  M.  de  Manteuffel  wheeled  round,  recede<l 
three  paces,  and  fired  in  turning  round.  His  ball 
struck  M.  TVesten  on  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand. 
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We  should  add  th.it  M.  dc  Manteuffel  is  near-sight¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  abst.iiiicd  from  putting  on  his  glass- 
CN*."  A  Inter  account  states  that  it  was  expected 
that  M.  Twesten's  hand  would  have  to  be  amputated. 
The  King  of  Prus.sia,  on  hearing  of  the  duel,  ordered 
the  military  authorities  at  once  to  commence  a 
court-martial  against  General  Manteuffel,  and  the 
Minister  of  Justice  to  prosecute  H.  Twesten. 

The  Pules  and  their  Prison. — Eighteen  miles 
from  Warsaw  stands  the  largest  fortress  in  the  world, 
a  fortress  with  casemated  and  Immb-proof  l>arracks 
for  40,t»00  men,  and  with  a  circumference  of  11 
miles.  Whether  th'is  fact  is  generally  known  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  very  few  Englishmen — very  few 
persons  of  any  country  but  Russia — have  liccn  al¬ 
lowed  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  this  wondrous 
stronghold.  Nor,  I  believe,  is  our  Government  at 
present  in  possession  of  any  plan  or  sketch  of  the 
immense  works;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  it  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
I  may  mention  that  special  permission  from  the 
Czar  is  requLsite  to  enable  any  foreigner  to  enter  it. 
Tlie  fortrejis  is  called  Modlin,  or  the  Xew  Georgian ; 
in  Russian  Kuvo  Giorgiewsk. — Onee  a  Week. 

National  Wallace  Montment. — The  Earl  of 
Elgin  has  promised  to  send  the  sword  of  King 
Robert  Bruce  to  be  carried  before  the  Wallace 
Committee,  in  the  pnicession  on  the  24th.  It  was 
with  this  sword,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  aged 
and  eccentric  Mrs.  Bruce,  of  Clackmannan,  knighted 
Robert  Bums  and  his  friend,  William  Nicol,  re¬ 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  hod  as  good  a 
right  to  confer  knighthimd  as  some  folks.  There  is 
a  long  account  of  this  interesting  relic  in  the  second 
volmne  of  I)r.  Clialmers’  Hietory  of  Lunferndine, 
recently  publishod.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Wallace  Committee  have  already  secured  the  sword 
of  Wallace  from  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  the  swonl 
of  Sir  John  de  Grssmc  from  tlie  Duke  of  Montrose, 
so  tliat  on  the  forthcoming  occasion  three  weai>oiis 
closely  identified  with  the  history  of  the  national  in- 
dciiendence  will  be  exhibited. — Edinburgh  Scot*- 
man,  June  14. 

Kemsi NOTON  Gardens,  London. — The  gardens  are 
now  looking  beautiful.  When  William  III.  bought 
them,  they  were  but  very  small — 26  acres.  Caroline, 
Queen  of  George  II.,  added  3o0  acres,  and  they  then 
consisteil  in  the  whole  of  about  360  acres ;  Queen 
Anne  liaving  added  about  80.  After  the  gardens 
had  been  arranged  for  Queen  Caroline,  the  public 
were  admitted  onSiUurdays  only,  full  dress  being  re¬ 
quired.  The  Serpentine  was  formed  between  1780 
and  1733;  and  the  bridge,  designed  by  Sir  Joim 
Rennie,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £.36,500  in  1826. 
Kensungton  Gardens  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tim 
just  boasts  of  London. 

Another  Removal  or  the  Remains  or  Naro- 
LBON. — On  Tuesday  the  Emperor,  Empress,  Prince 
Imperial,  and  Prince  Napoleon,  (Jerome,)  the  Princes 
Lucien  and  Joachin  Mnirat,  proceeded  to  the  Inva- 
lide.s,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  re¬ 
moval  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
the  private  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Jerome,  in  which 
they  were  originally  deposited,  to  the  central  mauso¬ 
leum  under  the  dome.  The  military  invalids  still 
capable  of  bearing  arms  formed  in  line  four  deep,  in 
the  Place  de  Vauban,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
church.  The  subterraneous  crypt,  in  the  center  of 
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which  is  the  sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  was  hung  in 
black  cloth,  embroidered  with  the  Im|x;rial  arms. 
From  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  crypt  to  the 
level  of  the  sarcopliagus  an  inclined  plane  was  con¬ 
trived,  so  os  to  enable  the  cofhu  to  be  readily  roi.^ed. 
The  Cent  Gardes  were  ranged  in  line  round  the 
crypt,  and  a  stand  was  raised  for  the  inenil>ers  of  the 
Iniperial  family  whence  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
could  be  watched.  When  the  Emperor  was  seated 
tlie  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  liandcd  the  hat, 
sword,  and  decorations  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  three 
marsliols,  Randon,  Magnan,  and  Vaillaut;  then  tlic 
body  was  moved  on  a  little  car  from  the  chapel, 
preceded  by  the  cloigy  and  accompanied  by  twelve 
Cent  Gardes,  and  followed  by  the  marshals,  grand 
officers  of  the  Court,  lucmljera  of  Privy  Council,  by 
tlic  Governor  of  tltc  luvalides,  and  the  Emperor’s 
household.  The  car  being  rolled  to  the  side  of  the 
sarcophagus,  the  coflin  was  lowered  into  its  last  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  the  ceremony  was  complete.  Very 
few  people  were  present,  and  the  day  was  dull  and 
showery. 

Some  of  us  fret  inwardly,  and  some  fret  outwardly. 
The  latter  is  the  better  plan  for  our  friends,  but  the 
worse  for  ourselves. 

Tlte  most  delicate,  the  mo.st  seiwible  of  all  plea.s- 
ures,  consLxt  in  promoting  the  pleasure  of  others. 

As  Asaltsis  or  the  Scs. — ^Two  German  chem¬ 
ists,  working  together  in  their  laboratory  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  have  lUialyzed  the  body  of  the  sun  !  Fabulous 
ns  it  may  seem,  this  is  literally  true.  They  arrived 
at  the  re.sults  of  their  analysis  solely  by  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  rays  of  light.  By  this  means  it  is  as 
certained,  in  a  manner  quite  convincing  to  those 
who  have  witnc.s8<.'d  the  experiments,  that  the  body 
of  the  sun  contains  large  portions  of  iron  and  other 
metals  and  earths  common  to  this  globe  of  ours. 

Deniso  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  when  the  arro¬ 
gant  soldiery  expected  to  dispute  all  civilians,  whom 
they  in  their  barrack-room  slang  termed  Pekiiia,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  one  day  a.sked  a  general  officer,  “What  is 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  Pekin  “  Oli  1”  n‘plie<l 
the  General,  “  we  call  all  those  Pekins  who  arc  not 
military.”  “Exactly,”  s;»id  Talleyrand,  “ju.st  as  we 
call  all  people  military  who  are  nut  civil.” 

UsEvrL  knowledge  can  have  no  enemies  except 
the  ignorant;  it  cherishes  youth,  delights  the  aged, 
is  an  ornament  in  i)rosperity,  and  yields  comfort  in 
adversity. 

WiuT  head  is  never  gray,  but  sometimes  bald  ? 
The  fountain-head. 

Defectivk  Arrangement.— a  paptr  giving  an 
account  of  Toulouse,  in  France,  says:  “  It  is  a  large 
town,  containing  sixty  thou.siind  inhabitants  built  tn- 
tirely  of  brick."  This  is  e<iualed  only  by  a  known 
description  of  Albany  which  runs  thus:  “Albany 
is  a  city  of  eight  thousand  house.s,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  moit  of  their  gable  ends 
to  t/u  street.” 

Ladt  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  life,  it  appears,  is 
not  yet  fini.slied.  A  new  edition  is  in  press  in  Lon¬ 
don,  which  will  contain  a  fragment  of  her  autobiog- 
ra{>hy  and  mure  than  five  hundred  hitherto  unpub- 
U^ed  letters  of  herself,  her  son,  and  husbancL 


The  total  population  of  the  globe  is  estimated  by 
M.  Dietrici,  Director  of  Statistics  at  Berlin,  to  be 
l,288,tX)0,000  persons.  Mathematicians  say  that 
they  can  calculate  the  change  in  the  center  of  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  earth  produced  by  the  movement  of  a  sin 
gle  man  from  one  place  to  another. 

A  French  rasplMsrry  has  l>een  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  Conklin  of  Cold  Spring  harbor. 
Long  Island,  which  stands  the  winter  and  betirs  two 
croi)8  a  year. 

Coach  v.  Rail. — It  results,  fi-om  offiewl  returns 
made  to  the  English,  French,  and  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  movement  of  passengers  on 
railways,  and  the  accidents  which  take  place,  that 
there  is  one  death  out  of  every  4,600,000  pa.s.sen"ers, 
and  one  wounded  out  of  every  881,000.  These 
CideuUitions  arc  made,  as  regards  England,  on  the 
paasenger  traffic  from  1848  to  1856 ;  for  France, 
from  183.')to  1866;  and  for  Prus-sia,  from  1861  to 
1856.  Similar  calculations  made  for  the  traffic  by 
the  diligences,  for  1846  to  1856,  give  one  death  for 
every  365,468  passengers,  and  one  wounded  for 
every  29,872.  There  is  therefore  more  than  twelve 
times  more  danger  in  travcl’mg  by  coach  than  by 
rail. 

The  expenses  of  the  British  Museum  are  half  a 
million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Marriage  OF  THE  Dukb  of  Newcastle. — I  sup¬ 
pose  few  Americans  will  fail  to  receive  with  almost 
{>crsonal  sympathy  the  announcement  that  the  Duke 
of  Newca.stle  is  about  to  marry  our  Princess  Mary 
of  Cambridge.  The  Princess  is  a  comely  and  sin¬ 
gularly  buxom  young  lady.  She  is  like  her  sister 
the  Princess  Augusta,  who  married  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz  ;  only  the 
younger  daughter  is  more  lively,  looks  cleverer,  and 
is  decidedly  fatter.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has 
lieen  married  before  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
llainilton,  but  the  nuirriagc  was  dissolved  ut  his  suit, 
as  I  dare  say  your  readers  will  remember.  Nor  need 
I  tell  you  how  much  he  is  esteemed  in  private  life, 
us  well  as  in  political  society,  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  as  well  as  conscientious  men.  The  Queen’s 
comment  is  a  mark  at  once  of  her  not  thoroughly 
sharing  the  spi.rit  of  George  the  Third’s  marriage 
act,  and  of  her  esteem  for  the  Duke,  the  guardian  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  visit  to  you.  The 
Princess  Mary  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  is  twenty-seven  years  of 
age. 

England  exports  annually  from  the  United  f^tates, 
hard  India  rubber  to  the  amount  in  value  of  ^126,- 
bOO. 

The  thimble  was  invented  by  the  Dutch  in  1696. 

The  Engli.sh  iMmkers  arc  alarmed  at  the  large  in¬ 
debtedness  of  their  country  to  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  specie  remitted  us  rince  the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  Daily  News  admits 
that  America  “  holds  the  strings  of  the  specie  move¬ 
ment  in  its  bands.” 

There  arc  8iX)0  men  at  work  upon  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  it  is  to  be  opened  next  year. 
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PiATK  glam  has  fidlen  in  price  from  60  to  60  per 
cent  in  England.  It  ia  aaid  that  its  use  prevents 
sooeesiful  burglaries,  as  the  glass  can  not  be  cut 
through  without  making  a  noise. 

Tna  Empress  Catharine  the  Great,  of  Russia, 
compiled  a  voluminous  dictionarj  of  the  dialects  uf 
all  nations.  We  learn  for  the  first  time,  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller,  that  in  pursuance  of  a  request  of  hers, 
General  Washington  procured  for  the  Empress  a 
eonaderable  number  of  q>ecimens  of  the  dialects 
of  our  Indian  tribes. 

Trf.  following  is  the  latest  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  various  religious  sects  existing  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  world :  Cl^stians,  ii36,000,tM>0 ;  Jews, 
6,000,000;  of  various  Asiatic  cree^  60t>,000,<KX) ; 
MohaininiHian.s,  160,000,000;  Polytheists,  200,(XKt,- 
000;  of  these  170,fK)0,fK)O  are  Catholics,  80,0(X),- 
000  Protestants,  and  76,000,000  of  the  Greek 
Qiurch. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1860 
was  but  twenty  millions.  The  number  of  pau(>erain 
Great  Britain  the  same  year,  was  about  one  million. 

Pens't  Microscopes. — An  obscure  Englishman 
has  anticipated  Yankee  genius  in  cheapening  that 
beautiful  and  useful  instrument,  the  microscope,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  million.  There  is  a  man  who 
sometimes  stands  in  I/eicester  Square,  London,  says 
Houtehold  Word*,  who  sells  microocopes  at  a  penny 
each.  They  are  made  of  a  common  pill-box,  the 
bottom  taken  out,  and  a  piece  of  window  glass  sub¬ 
stituted.  A  small  eye-hole  is  bored  in  the  lid,  and 
thereon  is  placed  the  lens,  the  whole  apparatus  being 
painted  black.  These  microscopes  are  fully  as  ef¬ 
fective  as  much  more  costly  instruments  sold  in  tlic 
shops.  An  eminent  microscopist,  who  examined 
some  of  them,  found  that  their  magnifying  power 
was  twenty  diameters.  The  cost  of  a  lens  ma^  of 
gloss,  of  such  a  power,  would  be  seventy-five  cents 
or  a  dollar.  On  cutting  one  of  them  in  two,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  lens  was  made  of  Canada  balsam,  a 
transparent  gum.  The  balsam  had  been  heated,  and 
carefully  dropped  into  the  eye-hole  of  the  pill- box. 
It  then  assum^  tlie  proper  siae,  shape,  transparency 
and  polish  of  a  very  well-ground  glass  lens.  The 
ingenious  microscopist  lus  made  and  sold  these  cheap 
litUe  instruments  for  fifteen  years. 

Flanders,  issuing  from  beautiful  lips,  are  like 
spiders  crawling  from  tlie  blusliing  heart  of  a  rose. 

HonRRATiON. — An  Instructive  allegory  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  drunkard  may  be  found  in  the  simple 
tradition,  tliat  when  Noah  planted  the  first  vine  and 
retired,  Satan  approached,  and  said ;  “  I  will  nour¬ 
ish  you,  charming  plant.”  He  quickly  brought  three 
animaLs  a  sheep,  a  lion,  and  a  hog,  and  killed  one  after 
another,  near  the  vine.  The  virtue  of  the  blood  of 
these  animals  penetrated  it,  and  are  still  manifested 
in  its  growth.  When  a  man  drinks  one  goblet,  he 
is  then  agreeable,  gentle,  and  friendly.  That  is  the 
nature  of  the  lamb.  When  he  drinks  two,  be  is 
then  like  a  lion,  and  says,  “  Who  is  like  me  V  and 
talks  of  stupendous  things.  When  he  drinks  more, 
his  senses  forsake  him,  and  at  length  be  wallows  in 
the  mud.  Need  it  be  said,  he  resembles  a  hog  ? 

Iron  exists  in  the  blood  and  preserves  it:  gold, 
or  the  love  of  it,  exists  in  the  heart  and  corrupts  it. 


Answer  it  to  toursilvxs. — We  want  to  oak  moth' 
ers  a  question.  Do  you  treat  your  daughters  as 
friends  and  companions  ?  Do  you  know  what  they 
are  mostly  Xbinking  about  from  day  to  day  f  These 
may  seem  curious  ((uestions  to  ask  a  mother ;  and 
yet  how  many  who  now  know  no  worse  agony  than  to 
hear  the  word  “  mother,”  wrill  tell  you  that  it  was  for 
want  of  this  knowledge  of  their  daily  thoughts  and 
feelings  on  the  part  of  her  who  carefully  attended  to 
their  clothes,  food,  and  drink,  and  then  thought  her 
duty  done,  that  they  are  not  this  hour  her  joy  and 
pride.  Mothers,  never  be  content  without  knowing 
your  daughters*  outward  life.  Never  be  content 
unless  you  know  that  there  is  no  thought,  no  feeling 
she  would  be  af  raid  to  tell  you.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  relation,  when  a  daughter  closes  the 
door  of  her  inmost  soul  at  a  motlicr's  approach. 

Nature  ha.s  granted  to  all  to  lie  happy,  if  we  did 
but  know  how  to  use  her  benefits. 

THOUGHTS  AT  NIGHT. 

The  church<-lock  strikes  ;  for  Time,  the  mighty 
seraph 

Whose  flying  feet  never  on  earth  alight 
Sweeps  on ;  and  suddenly  in  the  summer  darkness 
Smites  with  mailed  hand  the  sounding  doors  of 
night — 

Those  absolute  sounds,  and  lingering  undulations. 
Wrestling  in  sleep  with  the  dream-laden  brain. 
Shall  be  to  some  like  autumn’s  thronging  thunders — 
To  some,  the  silvery  lapse  of  summer  rain. 

Sound  on,  O  Time !  hold  the  enchanted  s{>irit 
With  varying  dream.s  in  sweet  or  fearful  thrall ; 
Or  crowd  the  waking  sense  with  flickering  memo¬ 
ries — 

Sun-streaks  and  shadows  on  the  soul’s  white  wall. 
Grief  starts  and  moans — a  precipice  of  darkness 
Looms  up  iR-tween  her  and  the  fair  dream-land ; 
While  happy  youth,  late-flying  from  the  tempest. 
Now  rounds  the  rich  light  in  his  rosy  hand. 

Fond  Hope  is  eager  for  her  sunny  journey — 

Lo  I  sharp  rains  hiss,  and  wild  winds  clang  the 
door  ; 

The  bright  fruit  slips  from  Infancy's  light  fingers — 
A  new  dream  comes  budding  and  ripening  more. 
Love  dreams  of  joy-bells  ringing  gayly — gavly — 
Fore-dating  some  sweet  morrow  of  delight ; 

While  filial  Ixive,  ’mong  death-bed  shadows  seated. 
Fearfully  counts  the  awful  pulse  of  night. 

Fear  wakes  and  listens,  as  a  felon  listens 

The  hammer  clanging  out  life’s  wasted  prime  ; 

But  faith,  upborne  in  heavenly  vision  bcareth 
Faint  echoes  only  of  the  voice  of  time. 

That  voice  is  still — the  flood  of  solemn  silence 
O’ersweeps  the  airy  bound  of  night  and  morn  ; 
But  to  the  inner  ear  those  sounding  circles 
Khali  still  roll  on,  and  break  on  years  unborn. 

The  silence,  deepened  by  that  tongue  of  iron 
Swoops  down  from  yon  wild  round  of  wood  and 
wold  ; 

But  its  stern  power  is  broken  by  soft  voices— 

The  wild  bird’s  song — tlie  bleating  from  the  fold  ! 
That  midnight  strain — that  bleat  of  fond  reliance— 
Bring  thoughte  of  One,  our  Father  friend  alway  ; 
And  yon  bright  splendor  on  the  far  horison. 

Burns  with  sweet  glimpses  of  the  Eternal  Day  I 
Westsy  Gibson. 
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Uarkird  Liri. — Do  not  run  much  from  home. 
One’s  own  hearth  is  of  more  worth  than  gold.  Many 
a  marriage  begins  like  a  rosy  morning,  and  then 
falls  away  like  a  snow-wreath.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  well-pleasing  to 
each  other  after  marriage  as  before.  Eadearor  al¬ 
ways  to  please  one  another ;  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  Ood  in  your  thoughts.  Larish  not  all  your 
love  on  to-day,  for  remember  that  marriage  has  its 
to-morrow  likewise,  and  its  day  afU'r  to-morrow, 
too.  Consider,  ye  daughters,  what  the  word  wi/e 
expresses.  The  married  woman  is  the  husband's 
domestic  fiuth ;  in  her  hand  he  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
trust  the  key  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  key  of  his 
pantry.  11  is  honor  and  his  home  are  under  her  keep¬ 
ing— his  well-being  in  her  hand.  Think  of  this  I 
And  you,  ye  sons,  be  faithful  husbands,  and  good 
fathers  of  families.  Act  so  that  your  wives  shall 
esteem  and  love  you. 

When  there  is  love  in  the  heart,  there  are  rain¬ 
bows  in  the  eyes,  covering  every  black  cloud  with 
gorgeous  hues. 

Stdket  Smith  was  on  one  occasion  waited  on  by  a 
lady,  who  lamented  her  inability  to  make  her  child 
pronounce  his  words  correctly,  and  said  that  in  a 
[scripture  lesson  lately  given  to  liim,  the  youngster 
called  Abraham  and  the  other  sacred  characters  in 
the  paa.-wgc  which  he  was  reading — instead  of  ]>atri- 
.archs — “  partridges.”  “  I  see,”  responded  Sydney, 
“  the  young  rascal  wa.s  making  game  of  them.'’ 

A  FASHioNjiBLE  ladv  who,  from  having  been  a 
laundress,  was  raised  to  the  hight  of  “  upperten”- 
dora  by  a  fortunate  marriage  with  a  millionaire,  be¬ 
ing  one  day  besieged  by  a  flatterer,  who  treated  her 
as  if  she  had  been  bom  to  royalty,  said  to  him,  half 
laughing,  half  Heriou.sly :  “  Sir,  you  owe  me  for 
some  washing  I  did  for  you  some  time  since.”  “  I 
had  not  forgotten  it,  madam,”  replied  the  no  ways 
di.sconcerted  flatterer,  “but  I  was  afraid  to  pay 
you.”  Tliere  are  few  persons,  men  or  women,  in 
society,  who  would  dare  to  have  so  good  a  memory. 

That  man  can  not  be  your  friend  who  will  not 
:dIow  you  to  teach  him  any  thing. 

A  PAS.SIXO  TIIOUGirr  ON  PLEASURE. 

When  we  partake  of  pleasure's  cup 
Unto  our  heart's  content. 

How  little  think  we  it  contains 
A  bitter  sediment. 

Pleasure  !  How  oft  it  is  the  source 
Of  guilt  and  la.sting  sorrow  ! 

It  tempts  us  to  <lo  that  to-day. 

Which  we  deplore  to-morrow. 

We  follow  its  delusive  ways. 

Indulge  in  dreams  of  bliss  ; 

And  wake  to  find  ourselves  engulfed 
In  Ruin’s  dark  abyas. 

Let's  shun  the  track  which  lead.s  to  shame, 
Pursue  the  track  whose  light 

Guides  us  where  sweet  Felicity 
Reigns  hallowed,  pure,  and  bright ! 

Henkt  Nklsos. 

Derivation  of  Celebrated  Names. — The  name 
of  the  gorgeous  French  palace  of  Tnilcries  was  deriv¬ 
ed  from  the  circumstance,  that  where  the  palace 


stands  was  the  site  of  an  old  manufactory  of  tiles, 
(tuileriee,)  as  if  one  should  say  the  tile-house.  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  seat  of  learning, 
has  a  derivation  equally  humble  :  Oxford  is  only  the 
ox  path  across  the  river.  Bosphorus  is  a  high- 
sounding  name  in  the  Greek  language ;  but  what  is 
it,  in  the  English  translation,  but  bull-path  or  ox¬ 
ford  ? 

IIoMB. — A  home  ! — rit  is  the  bright,  blessed,  adi>- 
rable  phantom  which  sits  highest  on  the  sunny  hori¬ 
zon  that  girdeth  life  !  When  shall  it  be  reached  ? 
It  is  not  the  house,  though  that  may  have  its 
charms ;  nor  the  fields,  carefully  tilled,  and  streaked 
with  your  own  foot-paths;  nor  tlie  trees,  though 
their  i^adow  be  to  you  like  that  of  a  “  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land nor  yet  is  it  the  fireside,  with  its 
cozy  comfort ;  nor  the  pictures,  which  tell  of  loved 
ones ;  nor  the  cherished  books ;  but  more  far  than  all 
these,  it  is  the  prenence  t  The  altar  of  your  confi¬ 
dence  is  there;  the  end  of  your  worldly  faith  is 
there  ;  and  adorning  it  all,  and  sending  your  blood  in 
passionate  flow,  is  the  ecstasy  of  the  conviction  that 
there,  at  least,  you  are  beloved ;  that  there  you  arc 
understood ;  that  there  your  errors  will  meet  ever 
with  gentlest  forgiveness  ;  that  there  your  troubles 
will  be  smiled  away ;  that  there  you  may  unburthen 
your  soul,  fearless  of  harsh  unsympathizing  cars; 
and  that  there  you  may  be  entirely  and  joyfully— 
yourself  1 

BEWARE. 

Tnoroii  rosy  lips  to  thine  be  prest. 

And  sunny  eyes  glance  through  thy  heart, 

Sighs  frequent  heave  the  rounded  breast. 

Beware  of  falsehood  and  of  art ; 

The  brighter  beams,  the  quicker  fly. 

The  lightning  flashes  but  to  die. 

When  first  love  beckons,  pause  and  think. 

His  flowery  path  may  hide  a  snare ; 

If  but  a  mask  of  beauty,  shrink 

From  such  enchantment,  and  beware  ! 

Heaven’s  light  the  eyes  of  beauty  seem, 
Sometimes  ’tis  quite  another  beam. 

And  troth  and  worth  grow  never  old. 

Hut  like  good  friends  and  like  old  wine. 

Grow  brighter  as  the  years  unfold. 

And  beauty's  light  lias  ceased  to  shine; 

'The  warmth  of  Spring  is  o’er  thee  ca-st. 

Beware  of  falsehood’s  withering  blast. 

The  blossoms  of  the  heart  are  dead, 

The  glittering  hopes  of  plumage  shorn. 

Spring’s  promise  ere  the  summer  shed. 

Life  leafless,  blossomicss,  forlorn : 

The  future  blurred,  an  unlit  wasti^ 

O'er  which  we  toil  and  can  not  haste. 

How  vain  the  warning  !  who  in  youth 
Reflects  when  passion  leads  him  on  * 

Experience  only  shows  the  truth. 

When  hopes  like  startled  birds  are  gone : 

Tis  given,  like  winged  seeds  ’twill  roam. 
Perchance  to  find  some  bosom-home. 

J.  W.  Tiiirlwalu 

Philosophical.— Life,  we  are  t  Id,  is  a  journey, 
and  to  see  the  way  in  which  some  people  cat,  you 
wonld  imagine  they  were  taking  in  provisions  to  la  t 
them  the  whole  length  of  the  journey. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Retort  Cocrtrol’S. — A  judge  and  counaelor  being 
upon  indUTcrent  tenna,  a  client  of  the  counscra  mak¬ 
ing  hia  appearance  at  the  bar  with  bia  jaw  terribly 

awclled,  judge  remarked,  “  Mr. - ,  thia  client 

of  youra  would  make  an  excellent  counselor,  he's  all 
jaw,"  which  set  the  court  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
against  the  counselor.  On  silence  being  restored, 
the  counsel  then  remarked  :  “  My  lord,  1  think  he 
would  make  a  better  judge,  for  his  jaw  is  all  on  one 
side."  The  retort  turned  the  laugh  against  the 
judge,  and  from  that  day  they  were  on  the  best  terms 
of  f  riendship. 

The  tears  of  beauty  are  like  light  clouds  floating 
over  a  heaven  of  stars,  bedimming  Uiem  for  a  moment 
that  tliey  may  shine  with  greater  lustre  than  before. 

A  WIT  once  asked  a  peasant  what  part  he  per¬ 
formed  in  the  great  drama  of  lifet  “I  mind  my 
own  business,”  was  the  reply. 


[August,  1801. 

“  I  WISH  you  would  give  me  that  gold  ring  on 
your  finger,"  said  a  dandy  to  a  country  girl,  "  for  it 
resembles  the  duration  of  my  love  for  you — it  has 
no  end."  Excuse  me,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  choose  to 
keep  it ;  for  it  is  likewise  emblematical  of  my  love 
for  you— it  has  no  beginning.” 

The  common  things  of  life  are  those  which  clus¬ 
ter  in  and  around  our  homes.  The  world  is  made 
up  of  hornet.  We  may  leave  them  fora  lioliday; 
but  our  lives  are  spent  in  our  homes,  and  it  is  there 
we  must  make  or  mar  them.  If  our  homes  are  hap¬ 
py,  the  happiness  of  life  is  secure.  And  as  only  the 
good  life  can  be  a  happy  one,  those  who  do  the  best 
here — the  best  they  know — may  assuredly  hope  to 
reach  the  best  hcrcailcr. 

WnT  is  the  bequest  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent 
the  most  munificent  on  record  ?  Because  she  has 
left  a  Sovereign  to  each  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 


SARATOGA  EMPIRE  SPRING. 
D.  A.  KNOWLTON,  PROPRIETOR. 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  invited  anew  to  the 
renowned  mineral  qualities  and  health-renovating 
virtues  of  this  remarkable  fountain  of  waters.  Its 
name  and  value  are  already  widely  known.  But  mul¬ 
titudes  remain  still  strangers  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  its  use.  The  proprietor  begs  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  public  the  following  certificates  among 
many  others  as  ample  testimony  to  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  Empire  Spring : 

By  Profestort  of  CaxtUton  Medical  College. 

Having  been  acquainted  with  the  water  of  the 
Saratoga  Em]>ire  Spring  since  the  time  of  its  dis¬ 
covery,  and  having  observed  its  effects  in  obstinate 
scrofulous  diseases,  we  believe  this  water  is  more 
salutary  in  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  scrofula 
which  results  in  common  consumption  than  any 
other  mineral  water  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  combinations  of  nature  in  the  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  water  are  doubtless  inimitaldc  by  art, 
which  we  have  found  evinced  in  some  coses  of  dis¬ 
eases  which  have  resisted  alt  other  preparations  of 
iodine,  and  have  yielded  to  the  water  of  the  Empire 
Spring. 

J.  Perkixs,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medico. 

E.  S.  Carr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry. 

M.  Goldsmith,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 

Charleston  Medical  College,  Vt,  Get.  1850. 

Empire  Spring,  by  R.  L.  Allen,  M.D.,  a  Retident 
Phytieian,  Saratoga  Springe. 

This  fountain  has  more  than  answered  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  its  friends ;  as  a  beverage,  our  inhabit¬ 
ants  who  have  drank  it  dally  for  several  years  past, 
can  not  be  induced  to  m^e  a  substitute  of  any 
other  spring. 

As  a  cathartic  and  alterative,  my  past  experience 
compels  me  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion  it  has  no  su¬ 
perior  here  or  elsewhere.  Its  exemption  from  elay, 
and  the  small  relative  quantities  of  iron  which  en¬ 
ter  its  compomtion,  render  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
tlie  very  best,  mineral  water  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  ;  while  its  ability  to  witlistand  the  trying  in¬ 
fluences  of  warm  climates  and  sea-voyages,  makes 
it  a  very  desirable  water  for  bottling  purposes. 


These  properties,  together  with  the  gentlemanly 
care  of  its  present  proprietors,  have  given  it  a  circu¬ 
lation  and  use  abroad  which  have  heretofore  been  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  celebrated  mineral 
waters.  R.  L.  Allex,  M.D. 

May,  1867. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  the  city  of 
New-  York. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Empire 
Spring  at  Saratoga,  by  eminent  chemists  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  contains  ingredients  of  a 
medicinal  quality  equal  to  any  in  that  celebrated  vil¬ 
lage. 

The  larger  quantity  of  Iodine  which  it  contains, 
particularly  fits  it  for  the  varied  forms  of  strumous 
or  scrofulous  affections. 

Vale.vtise  Mott. 

New-York,  April  30,  1857. 

EMPIRE  SPRING  WATER. 

As  Analysed  by  Professor  E.  Emmons 


Chloride  of  Sodium . 869.696  grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  Lime . 141,824  ‘‘ 

Bicarbonate  of  Magneiua .  41,934  " 

Bicarbonate  of  So<la .  30,848  " 

llydriodate  of  Soda  or  Iodine .  12,00(>  “ 

Bicarbonate  of  Iron,  a  trace .  000  “ 


Solid  Contents  in  a  Gallon . 496,362  “ 

Specific  Gravity . 1.039 

Prices  of  Empire  Water  delivered  at 

Saratoga.  New-York. 


Pints,  per  doz. . $1.60 . $1.76 

Common  Qts.  or  Porters. .  1.76 .  2.25 

Full  Qts.  or  Magnums....  2.00 .  2.60 

The  water  of  the  Empire  Spring  is  bottled  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  packed  in  strong  boxes,  suita¬ 
ble  for  exportation,  by  the  subscriber.  The  corks  of 
all  genuine  Empire  Water  are  branded,  Empire 
Spring.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

D.  A.  Knowltox, 

No.  18,  John  Street,  New-York. 

July,  1861. 


